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“The Reeistrar Cohen. Statistical Revell for England and Wales consists, 
in normal years, of three parts; Parts I and II contain respectively the Medical 
and Civil Tables ; the third part (the Text Volume) is primarily a commentary 
on the vital pectics revealed in thé tables but also contains additional data. 
In view of the delay in preparation and printing caused by the war, a single 
Text Volume was issued in 1947 covering the two years 1938 and 1939. This 
departure from the normal has been carried éven further in the recently 
published Text Volume, confined to medical statistics, which covered the six 
years 1940-1945, and in the present volume, which covers the same period and 
is confined to civil statistics. Such an arrangement, though involving some 
delay, has provided a unique conspectus. of an unusual period, all the years, of 
which were affected directly by the war. 


Arrears of publication of the Statistical Review are now being fast overtaken. 
Medical and Civil Tables have been published for the years 1946, 1947 and 
1948, whilst those for 1949 are in the Press. Commentary on the statistics 
for the two-year period 1946-1947 is being prepared in two volumes 
(Vol. I Medical and Vol. II Civil). 


Every effort is being made to recapture the position when the tables will 
. be published during the year following that to which they relate and followed 
shortly afterwards ela the Text Volume. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


in} peace-time the Registrar General’s estimates of the population of England 
and Wales have related to the home population (i.e., have excluded members 
of the Armed Forces and Mercantile Marine serving abroad), this basis being 
the most convenient for general administrative purposes in times of peace. 
War-time conditions necessitated a change, and the estimates dealt with in 
the present Volume, which cover practically the whole of the period of the 
second world war, are in two forms, viz.: (a) the total population of England 
and Wales, inclusive of the whole of the ‘Armed Forces and Mercantile Marine 
at home and abroad but exclusive of Dominion, Colonial and Allied Armed 
Forces temporarily within the country, and (8) the home civilian population 
(i.e., exclusive of all Armed Forces). This must be borne in mind when com- 
parisons are made between the figures in the present Text and those in earlier 
ones. 


The period of six years reviewed in this Text Volume presented many 
difficulties in respect of the preparation of civil statistics. . Normally a Census 
would have been held in the year 1941, the results of which would have provided 
a new datum line upon which to base estimates thereafter. The war prevented 
this.and 20 years will have elapsed since the date of the last Census (1931) 
before any of the invaluable information derived from a census enumeration 
is again available. On the other hand, the National Register enumeration 
of the civilian population, taken on 29th September, 1939, provided to some 
degree a substitute for this information and enabled the mid-1939 estimates 
to be reviewed. 


_ Other peace-time records ceased to be available during the war, ia the ‘eat 
of these was more than compensated by new records during the war which 
_were additional to, or in substitution for, peace-time records. As hitherto, 
advantage was taken during the war of all available sources of information. ' 


Certain changes which have been introduced since 1938 in the design of the 
tables analysing fertility statistics are referred to and explained in this Volume, 
together with the steps taken to improve serial comparability. 


_ Over the six years 1939 to 1945, after allowing for over 300,000 fatal war 
casualties, the total population of England and Wales is estimated to have 
increased by 994,000, or 2:39 per cent. This percentage figure is only a fraction 
less than those for the two preceding periods of six years ; indeed, but for the 
casualties, the figure would have been a fraction greater than either of the 
preceding figures. The first world war presented a far different picture. The 
percentage increase in population during the five years covering the war (1-07, 
after allowing for casualties, or 2-81, if the casualties had not occurred) was 
considerably below those for the five years 1904 to 1909 (5-31) and 1909 tp 
1914 (4-36). 


_ It is of some significance that, in spite of oe factors, the population 
continued to grow during the second world war and that, even after allowing 
for war casualties, the net rate of increase was twice as high as during the first 
world. .war; and, was me re 1 saad that of the twelve a peace 
years, ; esitearh bas 4 


I 


In 1939 there were 1,072 females per 1,000 males in the population of England 
and Wales, and in 1945 the corresponding figure was 1,075 ; but this increase 
is not of great significance, particularly as it is less than half that accounted 
for by war casualties alone. In 1921 the corresponding figure was 1,096. ~ 
Between the ages of 15 and 45, the excess of females, which was 1,174,000, or 
14-2 per cent. in 1921 after the first war, was only 181,000, or. 1:9 per cent. in 
1945. The change would seem to be due to three factors. First, the higher 
proportion of males to females among new births since 1918—1,048 males to 
1,000 females in that year compared with 1,061 in 1945; secondly, the 
improvement in infant mortality rates (which have always been heavier for 
males than females) as shewn by rates of 46 per 1,000 births in 1945, compared 
with 97 in 1918 ; and thirdly, the change in recent decades from a considerable 
outward to a small inward balance of migration. 


During the years of the second world war, the increase of population resulting 
from migration was estimated at 377,000, of which figure a gain from bee 
parts of the United Kingdom accounted. for 86,000. 


The number of inter-area movements in respect of the civilian population 
of England and Wales during the war was shewn by National Register récords. 
to be of the order of 33 millions, to which should be added over 2 millions 
occurring in the period between the outbreak of war and the 29th September, 
1939, when those records were begun. 


~ Swine to the. very large number of these internal movements and to their, 
capricious nature, figures of local populations during the war were prepared 
at quarterly intervals and, from these, mean populations were calculated each 
year, These figures were confined to the civilian populations, as it was thought 
that no useful purpose would have been served by attempting to.allocate 
Jhb aaad eee to local areas, even if such allocation had been practicable. 


A getieral impression of the broald changes i in the distribution of the civilian 
population during the war is given later in this Volume. | | 


The highest point attained by the birth rate of England and Wales since 
‘the beginning of civil registration in 1837 was reached during the period 1865 
to 1880, when it exceeded 35 (per 1,000 population). Thereafter it fell con- 
tinuously for about 50 years, until it reached 23-8 at the outbreak of war in. 
1914. Allowing for war-time fluctuations, the birth rate fell continuously and 
drastically during that war and the fall continued thereafter until a figure of 
14-4 was reached in 1933. That year seemed to mark a turning point. <A 
‘slight, but steady increase brought the rate to 15-1 in 1938, when a:deterioration 
again set in which continued during the first two years of the war. . In 1941 
the birth rate was 13-9, marking the lowest point ever recorded in the registra- 
tion history of England and Wales: From 1941 an unexpected and substantial 
improvement began and, with a break between 1944 and 1945 (following “* D*’ 
Day andthe transference to foreign service of large numbers of troops), the 
improvement continued in the immediate post-war years. 


Over the whole period of six years from 1940 to 1945 there were 3, 936 900, 
live births as compared with 3,648,000 during the immediately previous six 
years, 1934 to 1939. Of the abnormal number of births which have’ occurred 
since the end of the war, many must be regarded as postponements from the 
war years, from which it can be argued that the trend in those years was really » 
even more satisfactory than the actual figures indicate. In contrast, as stated’ 
above, the position during the first world war was that the birth rate tett 
continuously and drastically throughout the whole war period. | 
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+ From a study of the year-to-year course of the Effective Reproduction Rate, 
it seems clear that the fertility of the years from 1940 to 1948 indicates a 
substantial rise in the trend of the reproduction rate from its last established | 
position in 1939, and the view is put forward, though with the utmost reserve, 
that its behaviour is consistent with the expectation that fertility will not be 
likely:to fall niaterjally. below the replacement standard in the next five years 
Or SO. 


‘They illegitimate. birth rate in this country in normal years of peace has 
shewn a. steady decline over the past eighty years. It rose steadily and 
markedly during, the war years, in contrast with that of the previous war 
which was. accompanied by. little change in the recorded incidence of 
illegitimacy. 


Records collected under the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, show that 
from: Ist: July, 1938, to 31st December, 1945, there were 59,300 cases of twins, 
496 of triplets and 9 of quadruplets out of a total of 4,978,343 confinements. 
From these figures it emerges that during the period under review the chance 
of an expectant mother having twins was 1 in 84, triplets 1 in 10,000 and 
enseen apy lin 550, 000. 


The nid bel of deaths from mid-1939 to mid-1945 was 3,285,000, as compared 
with 2,931,000 in the six years of peace immediately prior to the war. If 
allowance is made for 312,000 fatal war casualties, it will be seen that the fight 
against normal mortality was as successful during the war as in the last six 
peace years. This is a most satisfactory position, particularly when it is borne 
in mind that the average age of the population is continuing to increase. The 
actual increase during the war years was from 34-4 to 35-6 years. The figure 
in 1921 was 30°6. | 


, Stillbirth and infant shontaliter rates pana during the years 1940 to 
1945.. In 1938, out of every thousand children born, 38 were dead at birth 
and a further 28 died in the next four weeks. In 1945 the corresponding 
figures were 28 and 25. 


Phe! annual marriage rates, maintained at about 15 to 16 per 1,000 popula- 
tion for many years, rose steadily and continuously after 1932 to 17-6 in 1938 
and then, under the stimulus of the outbreak of war, rose sharply to 21-2 in 
1939 and to 22:5 in 1940. The latter is still a record high rate. After 1940, 
a reaction set in and the marriage rate fell as sharply as it had risen. The 
figure of 14 in 1943 was almost the lowest on record. From that year, the rate 
again recovered and in the aa te ba: has been roughly maintained at about 
es to 18:5. | 


These phases of boom, slump and recovery in marriage rates daries and 
immediately after the years of the second world war are similar to, but much 
sharper than, those occurring in the corresponding years of the first ‘world war. 
The contrast between the two periods is enhanced by the fact that in 1939 
marriage rates had reached an intensity higher than that experienced for many 
years, and also because in the later period the marriageable population had 
been more heavily depleted as a result of the higher marriage rates. 


~The large number of marriages between women from the home population 
and members of the Armed Forces of the Dominions, Colonies and Allies was a 
feature of the marriages of the second world war. The exact number of such 
marriages in England and Wales is not known, but it might be as high 
as 100,000. 
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The higher marriage rates during the years 1940 to 1945 coincided with a 
decline in the age of marriage. In respect of both sexes, the number of marriages 
of minors per 1,000 marriages at all ages rose sharply during the war. Of 
even greater significance is the considerable increase in the marriage rate for 
both sexes in the age group 20-24. 


‘The tendency over the last 40 years for more and more women to marry 
and for the marriages to take place at ever decreasing ages is of pararnount 
importance to the fertility of the community. In, 1911, of every 1,000 men 
in the total population aged 15 to 45, 458 were married ; in 1945 the figure 
was 567. For women the corresponding figures were 477 per 1,000, in ids 
and 600 per 1,000 in 1945. 


In 1939 and 1940 the number of divorce petitions filed shewed a decline 
from the 1938 figure, but thereafter it rose sharply. There were 7,139 petitions 
in 1940 and 25,789 in 1945. In the latter year the number of petitions filed 
by husbands was 34:8 per cent. higher than that of petitions filed by Wives. 
This is an indication of the upheaval in marital relations caused by the war. 
The rate of re-marriage of divorced persons also rose rapidly. 


This Text contains a brief account of the method of compiling the National 
Register immediately after the outbreak of war, the means employed to 
maintain the register and the valuable uses to which it has been put. — 


In this Text Volume, as in the recently published Medical Text ATES 
covering the same period, an Index is provided to help readers to » AAG their 
way about the contents. 


POPULATION 1940-1945 


Preceding records. in the series of mid-year estimates of population in 
-England and Wales hitherto published in the Registrar General’s Statistical 
Review have related to peace-time conditions and have been constructed on 
the basis of the records available under the peace-time administration of the 
country. The method employed in the construction of such estimates has been 
described in the earlier reports and may be briefly restated as consisting of. 
the projection forward of the last enumerated- census population (1931) by 
adding the births and immigrants and deducting the deaths and emigrants 
of the period elapsing between the census and the estimate date. So far as 
births and deaths are concerned the information is complete and is obtained 
from current registration records, but in respect of migration, the movements 
are only partially recorded and such information as has been available either 
from the Board of Trade returns of overseas migrants or from Service Depart- 
ment records of the movements of the Armed Forces has had to be supplemented 
by estimates, based on more general experience, of the unrecorded movements 
taking place between England and Wales and other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

The last published estimate in the peace-time series was that of the position 
at mid-1939 when the population of England and Wales was estimated at 
41,460,000 persons of which 19,920,000 were males and 21,540,000 females. 
As described in the Registrar General’s Statistical Review, 1938-1939, Text, 
page 154, the 1939 construction was reviewed in the light of the N ational 
-Register enumeration of the civilian element of the population taken on the 
29th September of that year and though the nature of the comparison was 
not such that precise confirmation of the estimate was possible, it was sufficient 
to suggest that no alternative would be of any demonstratively greater 
validity. .A minor limitation attaching to the published figures for 1939 
and earlier years to which attention needs to be drawn arises from the fact 
that they were derived basically from the 1931 census and were conditioned 
by the census position in that they purported to represent the population 
within England and Wales at the time and thus excluded members of the 
Armed Forces and of the Mercantile Marine temporarily stationed abroad 
or serving on the high seas. The peace-time numbers so, excluded (about 
182,000 males as at mid-1939) were not large in relation to the total population 
and while they remained small their exclusion had little significance in relation 
to the series provided by the successive estimates of the home population, 
which were preferable for the more general administrative and social purposes 
they were intended to serve. 


With the onset of war conditions, both the nature of the rpms Ahan: to be 
identified and the records available for their identification were changed. 
The population actually within England and Wales from time to time ceased 
to have any national significance ; large and varying numbers of the home 
population, recruited to the Armed Forces, were sent abroad to various theatres 
of war and this was accompanied by similarly capricious inward movements 
of allied nationals, first as refugees and later as part of the allied fighting forces 
operating from the United Kingdom as a temporary base. To meet the needs 
of the new conditions it was decided that for the war period and for so long 
thereafter as might be found necessary, the total numbers within the country 
should be disregarded as of no immediate public interest and that in leu 
thereof the population to be identified in the series of estimates constructed 
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and furnished by the Registrar General should be of two types, viz., (a) a total 
population of England and Wales inclusive of the whole of its Armed Forces 
and Mercantile Marine at home and overseas, but exclusive of Dominion, 
Colonial and Allied Armed Forces temporarily within the country and (b) the 
civilian population excluding throughout all the Armed Forces and from 1943 
onwards the Mercantile Marine. 

In the construction of the estimates of the total population, the last pub- 
lished figure of the peace-time series (41,460,000 as at. mid-1939) was taken 
as the starting point after first being increased to.41,642,000. so as to include 
the overseas element of the Armed Forces and Mercantile Marine; and the 
estimates for succeeding years have been continuously built up therefrom’ by 
the customary method of modification in respect of births, deaths and migrants, 
fatal, war casualties occurring outside the country being incorporated in the 
death record for this purpose... The parallel estimates of the home civilian 
_ population have been obtained from corresponding items in the series of total 
populations by deduction of the England and Wales share of the total strength 
of the Armed Forces at the successive estimate dates.. 

For the assessment of the several contributory movements of population 
occurring from time to time, advantage has been taken, as far as possible, of 
all available sources. of information, some of them additional to those forth- 
coming under peace-time conditions and others in substitution for records 
which were suspended for the war period. 

The machinery devised to maintain the Register set up by the National 
Registration Act of 1939 provided that, from the date of the original enumera- 
tion of civilians in each borough and county district on the 29th September, 
1939, the record of each area should thereafter be maintained in an up-to-date 
condition by a system of notifications covering all relevant movements affecting 
the civilian population, thus providing material for the continuous addition 
of births and immigrants and deduction of civilian deaths and emigrants, a 
like system of debits and credits operating in respect of enlistments into the 
Armed Forces or their return to civilian status upon demabthmatiot or 
discharge. 

In addition to the National Registration records which have been of: par- 
ticular service in the assessment of inter-area movements within the country, 
returns of births, marriages and deaths under their independent and long- 
established registration procedure have also continued to be available as 
heretofore. 

For the losses of population due to war casualties amongst the Acid’ Piides 
as well as for the overall strength of the non-civilian element of the population 
from time to time, the records of the Service Departments are only available 
for the United Kingdom as a whole without distinction of its several parts. 
For the share assignable to England and Wales with which the present 
estimates are concerned, the United Kingdom figures have throughout been 
reduced on the basis of fixed proportions adopted in the light of less direct 
information, amongst which the regional records of medical:examinations of 
persons called up under the National Service Acts were of particular bearing. 
The inevitable degree of approximation arising from the use of such propor- 
tion is not believed to have been material in its effect on the estimates:of the 
total population, while as regards the estimates of civilians, an additional 
overall check was available from the records of food ration books exchanged 
each year. Though the latter were not precisely comparable with a count of 
the population at the middle of the year owing to the fact that the exchange 
operations were spread over a period of months and also because ration books 
were not issued in respect of inmates of certain institutions, allowance for these 
differences could be made and in general served to se the civilian totals 
within a negligible margin of difference: . 13Hci2 
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~The estimates of the total and the civilian populations of England and 
Wales as constructed and published for each of the war years are set out in the 
following table. 


Table I.—Estimated Total and Civilian Populations of England and 
Wales, mid-1939 to mid-1945. 


(Figures in thousands) 





Total Population in- Increase or Decrease 
Bh. DY cluding Armed Forces (—) Civilian Population 
. Mid-year | and Merchant Seamen in Total Population. (#},(4) 

at home and overseas (*) 


| | 


i af a ff 


_ 1939 (+). |.41,642 | 20,102 | 21,540 
1940 41,862 | 20,216 | 21,646; 220 114 106 | 39,889 | 18,243 | 21,646 
1941 41,748 | 20,141 | 21,607 | —114 —75 —39 | 38,743 | 17,228 | 21,515 
. 4942 41,897.) 20,180 |:21,717| 149 39 110. | 38,243) 16,802 | 21,441 
1943 42,259 | 20,397 | 21,862 | . 362 217 145 | 37,818 | 16,334 | 21,484 
1944 — 42,449 | 20,473 | 21,976; 190 76 | 114 .| 37,785 | 16,188 | 21,597 
1945 42,636 | 20,549 | 22,087}; 187 76 111 | 37,916 | 16,200 | 21,716 





_() The 1939 population differs from that published in the 1939 Annual Review, the 
latter having now been increased by the addition of 182 thousands to include 
‘Armed Forces and Merchant Seamen serving overseas. 

(*)-Prisoners of war are included amongst population losses up to 1942 but have been 

_.... restored by the inclusion of 116 thousands in the male increase 1942-43. 

-() Females serving with the Armed Forces were not separately identified and excluded 

from the civilian population in 1940. 
x01 (*) Merchant Seamen ‘are excluded from tHe civilian population from 1943 inclusive 
bia which date they numbered approximately 122 thousands. 


“The latest population ae shown, hated 42,636 thousands for 1945, is the 
highest thus far assigned to England and Wales and is almost exactly one million 
in excess of the corresponding total six years ago at the beginning of the 
war when it was 41,642 thousands. | During the first year of the war, the records 
indicate a substantial increase in population which appears to have been due 
to an abnormal inward balance of migration, accounted for no doubt by the 
return home of Britons scattered over Europe and elsewhere or an influx of 
refugees from countries overrun by the enemy. The said 1939-40 increase 
is in contrast with the change shown for the succeeding year 1940-41, which is 
the only year in the series for which an actual decline in population is indicated, 
the development in subsequent years being that of a continuous and com- 
paratively steady increase. The decline between 1940 and 1941 was the 
product ofa somewhat fortuitous conjunction of a low birth rate, a high death 
rate, and a loss of population by migration, all three factors being relatively 
exceptional in their intensity ; the birth rate was lower than any recorded in 
this country before or since ; deaths were abnormally numerous, partly by 
reason of adverse climatic conditions and partly through enemy air attack on 
the home population which was at a maximum in this period ; likewise this 
year was the only one of the war years in which civilian migration was outward 
on balance, much of it representing the temporary evacuation to Scotland and 
Ireland of mothers and children and others able to get away from areas exposed 
to air raids. From 1941 to 1945 the movement generally has been one of 
continuous and more or less steady growth, though in its presentation in 
Table I the orderliness of the progression is slightly marred by the fact that 
prisoners of war were not at first separately identified and are debited as war 
losses up to 1942, their accumulated total being recredited to the population in 
1943. 
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Over the war) period 1939-45 as a whole, the total population increased 
by 994 thousands representing a growth of 2-39 per cent:°in six years, and 
this after full allowance for fatal war casualties, which, though less than half 
the number associated with the first world war of 1914-1918, are estimated. 
to have exceeded 300 thousands altogether (approximately 252 thousands in 
the Armed Forces and 60 thousands civilians in respect of England and Wales). 
The said war casualties represent 0-75 per cent. of the 1939 population so that, 
but for them, the net effect of the more normal movement factors would have 
been to increase the population by 3-14 per cent. The experience of the second 
world war may be compared with that of immediately preceding periods and 
also with that of the first world war as follows :— 


Percentage Population Increase Comparisons 





Second World War, 1939-45 . First World War, 1914-19 
(six-year periods) (five-year periods) 
oO 
1927 t6 1933 2-71 1904 to 1909 5-31 
1933 to 1939 = -. 2-75 1909 to 1914 4-36 
3-14 exclusive of war | (2-81 exclusive e war 
1939 to 1945 igs CSS. | ot OA itoEOLO _ casualties 


2-39 inclusive of war 1-07 inclusive of war 
casualties casualties 





From this arrangement it will be seen that the operation of normal move- 
ment factors (i.e., births, deaths from normal causes, and migration) during 
the recent war period has been to raise and to accelerate the rate of population 
growth in comparison with those of preceding periods, and that in this respect 
the experience is in contrast to that associated with the first war period when 
the successive increases, though on a higher scale, were subject to a declining 
tendency which was ageravated during the war period itself. It is not to be 
supposed, of course, that the so-called normal movement factors were not 
themselves influenced by war conditions, but the contrasting evidence tends to 
discount any surmise that the more favourable movement trend of recent years 
is likely to have been indirectly due tosuch war conditions. The prime fact to 
be noted is that despite adverse factors the population continues to grow, and 
that even when the full loss through direct war casualties is brought into account 
the net rate of increase during the late war is twice as high as it was during the 
preceding war, and is only slightly below that of the 12 preceding peace years. 

The components of the comparative movements of recent Penns vf are set 
out in Table II. | 


Table Ii.—Analysis and Population Movements, 1939-45, pet Se com- 
parison with preceding six-year periods. England and Wales. 





Population Increase or Decrease (—) 
Six-Year Period 
(Mid-year to Mid-year) 


i i Total 
———$$$_$_,—________ _____| Births | Deaths 
Persons{| Males Females 


(2) Amount in thousands 












Natural | Migra- 
Increase |- tion 




















—243 

















1921-1927 1,353 704 650 4,425 |—2,829| 1,596 
1927-1933 1,065 555 509 3,818 | —2,911 907 158 
1933-1939 1,110 563 547 3,627 | —2,931 696 414 
1939-1945 994 447 547 3,901 |—3,285 616 377 
(b) Six-year percentage increase 

1921-1927 3°57 3°89 3-28 11-67 |—7-46 4-21 {—0-64 
1927-1933 2-71 2°95 2-48 9-72 |—7-41 2°31 0-40 
1933-1939 2°75 2-91 2-61 8-99 |—7-26 1-72 1-03 
1939-1945 2°39 2-22 2°54 9-37 |—7-89 1-48 0-91 




















From this statement it will be observed that the total population gain of 
994 thousand persons between 1939 and 1945 is compounded of a natural 
increase of 617 thousands, representing the excess of 3,902 thousand. births 
over 3,285 thousand deaths, and a gain by a net inward balance of migration 
of 377 thousands. 

The largest component element is the increment due to births which amounts 
to 9:37 per cent. of the initial 1939 population and which, in a percentage form, 
shows a small but gratifying rise over the 8-99 per cent. increase from this 
factor during the immediately preceding period of six years, The full nature of 
the improvement is masked in this comparison, however, partly because the 
birth rate fell during the first two years of the war and only recovered after 1941 
so that the later phase of increase was more intensive than that indicated by 
the six years movement as a whole, and also because many of the abnormal 
number of births that have been registered since the end of the war must be 
regarded as postponements from the war years, to which they should properly 
be restored in any wider appreciation of the trend position. In contrast to the 
recent not unfavourable experience, it may be observed that during the first 
world war, the birth rate fell conpaupusty and drastically throughout the whole 

eriod. 
The second largest. element of movement is the decrement through death by 
a total of 3,285 thousands of which about a tenth (312 thousands) are specifically 
assignable to war casualties (non-civilian and civilian combined). Including 
the war casualties, the number is 7-89 per cent. of the initial 1939 population, 
but when they are excluded the percentage is reduced to.7-14 in which form 
it is to be compared with 7:26 in 1933-39 or 7°41 in 1927-33. 

That the war period should have registered as great an advance in the 
combat of normal mortality as was recorded in preceding peace years is a matter 
of satisfaction no less than of surprise for it has been achieved in spite of 
indirectly adverse effects of war conditions which must have been reflected 
in many deaths that would not otherwise have occurred, quite apart from those 
specifically identified and excluded as war casualties. Moreover, as with 
similar previous secular comparisons the full scale of vitality improvement 
is materially understated by the progress of the crude proportions of deaths 
which make no allowance for the ageing of the population and its consequent 
increasing proneness to mortality. 

The excess of births over deaths thus results in a natural increase of 1-48 per 
cent. in the six years as compared with 1°72 in the preceding period, the fall 
being more than accounted for by war casualties, but for which, the rate of 
natural increase would have been little below that of the earlier period 
1927-33. 

As regards the remaining element of os a net balance of inward 
migration over the war period as a whole is shown in the table as accounting 
for a gain of 377 thousands or 0-91 per cent. of the 1939 population and is 
thus responsible for about the same proportion of the total population increase 
as was being recorded prior to the war. The migration figure must, however, 
be accepted with some reserve in view of the difficulties attending the initiation 
of the system of National Registration records from which the numbers are 
derived, for whereas a failure to record an immigrant on landing would be 
automatically rectified by the necessity to obtain a food ration book, no such 
corrective procedure operated in the case of an unnotified exit, and it is. thus 
possible that the net population gain by migration is overstated, though the 
amount of over-statement p rautch be negligible in relation to the total population 
estimate. 

This is the first occasion, through the machinery of the National Register, 
on which it has been possible to identify the migration movement between 
England and Wales and other parts of the United Kingdom, and its of interest 
to record that it resulted in a net gain of population to this country of 
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86 thousands in the six years. This figure is included 1 in the total Ruaaefen 
gain of 377 thousands previously referred to. 


National Sex-Age Estimates 

Estimates of the sex-age distribution of the national population, total and 
civilian, have been constructed for each of the war years by the survivorship 
method customarily used as described in previous reports ; this briefly consists 
of (1) obtaining or estimating where necessary the year’s deaths among the 
males and females at each age as at the middle of one year and treating the 
survivors as the population at the next higher age at the middle of the succeed- 
ing year, (2) completing the record by the addition of the numbers at age 0-1 
represented by the survivors of the births which occurred during the year, 
and (3) adjusting the whole in respect of migrants again after consideration of 
all the sex-age evidence that could be obtained in respect of them. 

The sex-age estimates of the civilian element of the populations. have been 
published in Parts I of the successive Annual Reviews and of the total popula- 
tions in the said Annual Reviews from 1943 inclusive. They are set out in 
Table ITT. 


Table III.—Estimates of Total and Civilian Populations by Sex and Age. 
England and Wales, 1940 to 1945. 


Note.—The figures are given in thousands and are subject to the qualifications eet out in 
the footnote to Table I. 












Mid-1940 Mid-1941 Mid-1942 Mid-1943 Mid-1944 Mid-1945 


———— | | ee 


Total Civilian | Total Civilian | Total Civilian | Total Civilian*; Total Civilian*} Total Civilian* 


— | | | | | | 
















































MALES 
o— 1,469 1,449 1,460 1,491 1,542 1,600 
5— 1,417 1,399 1,398 1,417... 1,438 1,446 
10— 1,506 1,482 1,467 1,450 1,427 1,410 
15— 1,737 1,588 | 1,65i 1,444 | 1,592 1,350 | 1,553 1,195 j.1,521 1,157 | 1,496 1,145 
20— 1,608 763 | 1,636 580 | 1,652 542 | 1,716 491 | 1,743 513 | 1,633 478 
25— 1,735 1,280 | 1,691 879 | 1,635 781 | 1,589 645 | 1,494 518 | 1,536 535 
30— 1,737 =-1,501 | 1,732 1,241) 1,717 1,100 | 1,726 966 | 1,717 896 } 1,703 857 
35— 1,636 1,497 | 1,647 1,431 | 1,664 1,319 | 1,696 1,229] 1,710 1,181 | 1,714 1,135 
40— 1,365 1,288 | 1,415 1,333 | 1,475 1,332 | 1,542 1,341} 1,590 1,350 | 1,619. 1,323 
45— 1,240 1,193 | 1,239 1,202 | 1,249 1,206 | 1,265 1,203 | 1,287 1,215 | 1,333 1,263 
50— 1,168 1,147 | 1,171 1,161 | 1,179 1,158 | 1,188 14,154} 1,190 1,153 | 1,190 | 1,154 
55— 1,056 1,052 | 1,054 1,052 1,059 1,056] 1,066 1,058] 1,073 1,061 | 1,085 1,074 
60— 922 924 932 936 933 935 932 937 934 
65— 724 728 741 756 755 764 763 772 771 
70— 487 500 517 534 546 397 
75— 259 268 279 295 308 321 
80— 110 113 119 126 132 138 
85 and over 40 42 45 51 56 59 
All Ages 20,216 18,243 | 20,141 17,228) 20,180 16,802) 20,397 16,334) 20,473 16,188) 20,549 16,200 
FEMALES 
o— 1,412 1,393 1,400 1,430 1,476 1,527 
5— 1,380 1,358 1,355 1,370 1,390 1,397 
10— 1,488 1,461 1,446 1,425 1,398 1,375 
15— 1,712 1,636 1,617} 1,580 1,517 | 1,541 1,472 1 1,507 1,460 | 1,482 1,443 
20— 1,566 1,617 1,574 | 1,672 1,531 | 1,737. 1,516} 1,791 1,559 | 1,699 1,483 
25— 1,762 1,718 1,704 | 1,672 1,633 | 1,591 1,540 | 1,500 1,439 | 1,549 1,474 
30— 1,773 1,767 1,760 | 1,765 1,747 | 1,758 1,738 | 1,754 1,731 | 1,746 — 1,721 
35— 1,684 1,696 1,691 | 1,717 1,709 | 1,736 1,726 | 1,747 1,738 | 1,751 1,742. 
40-— 1,558 1,570 1,567 {1,590 1,585 | 1,610 1,605 | 1,632 1,628 | 1,655 1,650 
45— 1,455 1,463 1,462 | 1,477 1,475 | 1,492 1,490 }1,508 1,505 | 1,523 1,521 
50— 1,356 1,362 1,373 1,386 1,397 1,409 
55— 1,244 1,251 1,262 1,276 1,286 1,298 
60— 1,085 1,103 1,124 ° 1,140 1,152 1,163 
65— 869 882 903 928 947 972 
70— 631 641 662 684 702 720 
715— 390 +01 416 434 449 462 
80— 194 199 208 219 226 238 
85 and over 87 89 95 105 114 121 
All Ages 21,646 - 21,607 21,515) 21,717 21,441) 21,862 21,484) 21,976 21,597) 22,087 21,716 
Average Age 
Male 33-6 33-8 34-0 34-2 34:3 34-4 
Female 35-6 35-9 36:1 36:3 36°4 36°6 





* Excluding Merchant seamen at home and overseas. 
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- The continued ageing tendency of the population is indicated by the increases 
in average age shown in the last two lines of the table and which, in a rather 
longer term setting, may be seen as follows :-— 7 





1921 1931 1939 ~ 1945 





‘Average age of Male population 29-9 31:8 33:4 34:4 
“Average age of Female Pens 


WOR 2 9; 81-2 33-5 - 35°4 36°6 





The general effect of the sex-age changes upon the broad socio-economic 
structure of the population may be gathered from the following statement. 








Total Population : Proportion per 
j 4H (thousands) 1,000 total 
Sex-age group a 
1939 1945 1939 1945 
Under 15, Male and Female 8,729 8,753 210 205 
15-44—Male oe 9,741 9,696 234 Dal 
Female ee: “253 10,022 9,877 241 232 
45-64— Male an wit 4,350 —~ 4,548 104 107 
“Female Re ige . 5,078 5,393 | ye Pale 426) ; 
65 and over; Male and Female 3,722 4,369 89 102 


Total i. wt Bes 41,642 42,636 1,000 1,000 





- The shift of population from the younger to the older ages is indicated by the 
declines in the proportions below age 45 and their increases above that age. 
It marks a further stage.in a process that has been in operation since the 
annual numbers of births began to fall in the first decade of the present century, 
a process that in one way or another was bound, sooner or later, to intervene 
and modify the extreme age unbalance which had developed from the rapid 
rise in births during the nineteenth century. It may be observed that. not- 
withstanding the changes now registered, the proportion at the younger ages 
-is higher and that at the older ages, particularly inthe oldest section above 65, 
lower than it. would. be.in a balanced stationary population, recruited by a 
constant annual supply of births. 

The slight fallin the proportion of children at ages under 15 is not of great 
significance in view of the many births which can be regarded as having been 
subject to temporary postponement until after the war, and but for which. 
there might have been little or no fall at all. 

The reduction in the proportions at the early adult ages represents a change 
from the immediate pre-war period when they were advancing rather than 
declining. The present fall in this important section of the population is thus 
of immediate practical significance though as already indicated, the proportions 
here are still well in excess. of those which would be found in a stabilized 
population subject to the low mortality levels likely to be experienced in this 
country. It is of course upon the male element of this age section of the 
population that the bulk of the direct war losses has fallen. 

Complementary increases in the proportions are shown for two age periods 
over 45, the biggest relative increase being in the elderly ‘‘ dependant ”’ group 
over 65, the rates here having advanced from 89 per 1,000 in 1939 to 102 per 
1,000.in 1945 on the way to the considerably higher levels that are inevitable 
in the future. 
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In regard to sex distribution the estimated overall excess. of females has 
risen from 1,438 thousands in 1939 to 1,538 thousands in 1945, or, in terms of 
proportions, from 1,072 to 1,075 females per thousand males in the six war 
years. The relative decline in the male element will hardly be regarded as of 
great significance and is less than half that occasioned by war casualties alone. 
In broad age groups the proportions at the beginning and end of the period are 
as follow, the 1921 census proportions being added for comparison with the 
position after the first war. 


Females per 1,000 males 





All tidase 65 and 


ages 15 15-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 over 
1939 1,072 976 977 1,021 1,099 1,167 1,335 
1945 1,075 965 1,017 1,018 1,022 1,186 1,361 
1921 1,096 987 1,095 1,198 1,142 1,086 1,337 


Besides the changes registered during the present war years, the comparison 
of 1945 with 1921 is of probably greater interest as evidence of the longer term 
trend of change which has taken place since the first war in the sex balance 
of the population. Though females still outnumber males at all groups after 
age 15, the proportionate excess from that age up to 45 is now only of the 
order of 2 per cent. and for all groups up to 45 the excess has fallen since 1921 ; 
very considerably so at the adult ages, the excess at ages 15-24 having declined 
from 9-5 per cent. in 1921 to 1-7 per cent. in 1945, at ages 25-34 from 19-8 to 
1-8 and at ages 35-44 from 14-2 to 2-2 per cent. Two general factors would 
seem to have been mainly responsible for this tendency. First, the proportion 
of males to females amongst new births which had been below 1,040 males 
per 1,000 females for decades prior to the last war, rose-considerably after 
1918 and has been maintained at an average in excess of 1,050 over subsequent 
years to date; at the same time the higher masculinity of the later births has 
been subject to less redress from the effect of infant and child mortality which 
has fallen steeply since the first war, the combined effect of birth and death 
changes thus favouring the proportionate survival of males at present age 
groups up to 25. A second factor also operating in favour of males over early 
adult ages has been the change that has been recorded in migration movements. 
Prior to the first war, the movement on balance had been consistently outward 
for several decades, and since as a class, males were more strongly represented 
than females, the net effect was one of a steady, if small, drain on the male 
proportions in the home population ; more lately the direction of the movement 
has altered and since 1930 has been inward on balance and has thus favoured 
the male proportions of 1945 at the migration ages in comparison with those 
of 24 years ago. | , 

The steady improvement in the male proportions at ages under 45 will be 
seen to have persisted throughout the recent war period except in the age group 
15-24 where the losses from war casualties were at a maximum and were 
more than sufficient to offset the growing male excess which amounted to 
79,000 in 1939 and was reduced to a deficiency of 52,000 in 1945, the proportion 
of females per 1,000 males being thereby raised from 977 to 1,017 in the six 
war years. War losses in the 25-34 age group, though considerable in them- 
selves, were not sufficient to reverse the fall in female proportions, which 
after declining from 1,198 in 1921 to 1,021 in 1939, fell still further to 1,018 
per 1,000 males in 1945. Changes in the immediately older ages will also 
have been influenced by the effects of the first world war which was responsible 
for an immediate depression of the male population at the fighting ages that 
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“disappeared as younger generations came forward to take their place, the same 
type of depression and restoration being now re-enacted at correspondingly 
later ages as reached by the groups originally affected. The continued increase 
in the female proportions at the oldest ages will generally be ascribed to the 
greater improvement in survivorship mortality that has been consistently 
recorded in respect of them. 


National Sex-Age Marital Condition Estimates 


_..To meet the increased need for population estimates distinguishing marital 
condition—a need which has been stimulated by the fertility data regularly 
obtained as. a result of the Population (Statistics) Act of 1938—the populations 
of each sex above 15 years of age are now analysed to show their component 
divisions of Single, Married and Widowed (including Divorced). The division, 
which has entailed the increased use of assumptions to cover the marital 
‘condition distribution of elements of the population movement for which direct 
information was not forthcoming, will have increased the margins of error 
attaching to the estimate items particularly in the male section, but they 
“have been reconciled as far as possible with all available factual records and 
should suffice for most purposes for which they are likely to be used. The 
estimates are shown in Table IV. 


Table IV.—Estimates of Total Population by Sex, Age and Marital 


Condition... England and Wales, 1940 to 1945. 


Note.—-The figures are given in thousands and are subject to the qualifications set out in 
the footnotes to Table I. 














MALES 

Age Group Widowed || Widowed Widowed 
Single | Married and Single | Married and Single | Married and 

Divorced Divorced Divorced 

F Mid-1940 Mid-1941 - Mid-1942 
0— 4,392 — — 4,329 — -— 4,325 a — 
15— 1,723 14 — 1,637 15 co Dwesee7) 15 — 
20— 1,297 310 |: 1 1,304 330 Z 1,292 358 2 
25— LAZ 1,016 7 648 1,037 6 615 1,015 5 
30— « 362 1,361 14 342 1,376 14 323 1,380 14 
35— 233 1-330 PHS 224 1,401 22 212 1,431 PAL 
~ 40— 157 1,180 28 158 1,228 29 160 1,286 29 
45— 118 1,085 Se 117 1,086 36 TET 1,097 35 
50— 109 1,005 56 108 1,007 56 106 1,019 54 
55— 101 880 75 98 881 75 97 889 73 
60— 90 726 106 88 731 105 87° 742 103 
65— 67 528 129 67 529 132 OW 541 133 
70— 47 318 M22 48 326 126 50 338 129 
75 and over 33 180 196 34 190 199 36 203 204 
Ali Ages 9,441 | 9,984 793 9,202 | 10,137 802 9,064 | 10,314 802 
~ Mid-1943 Mid-1944 Mid-1945 
o— 4,358 | — _ 4,407 { — + 4,456) —— — 
i5— \) 1,538 15 = 1,506 15 pa 1,481 15 — 
20— 1,333 381 2 1,353 388 2 1,287 344 2 
25-— 621 962 6 613 875 6 655 875 6 
30— 327 1,385 14 333 1370 14 340 1,348 15 
35 Zhi 1,464 21 209 1,479 22 205 1,487 22 
40— 161 1,351 30 161 1,398 31 160 1,428 SH 
45— 118 1,113 34 118 1,135 34 121 1,176 36 
50— 106 1,030 52 106 1,033 SI 105 1,036 49 
55— 96 900 70 95 — 908 70 95 921 69 
60— 86 749 101 85 752 98 84 756 97 
65— 68 S57 131 68 566 130 68 574 130 
70— 51 349 134 eit 359 136 51 368 138 
75 and over 40 221 Zit 43 235 218 46 249 223 
All Ages 9,114 | 10,477 806 9,148 | 10,513 812 9,154 |10,577 gi8 
13 (continued on p. 14) 
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Table IV.—Estimates of Total Population by Sex, Age and Marital 
Condition. England and Wales, 1940 to 1945—(continued). 


Note.—The figures are given in thousands and are subject to the qualifications set out in 
the footnote to Table I. 








FEMALES 
| ; 
Age Group Widowed | Widowed Widowed 
Single | Married and Single | Married and Single | Married and 
Divorced Divorced Divorced 
' Mid-1940 Mid-1941 Mid-1942 
oO 4:280eh os at 4,212 | 
15=— 1,646°4 65'‘6 — 1,571-6 
— 20— 972°5 591°5 Z 967-4 
ASas 543°9 | 1,208°1 10 
30—— 404:9 | 1,343-1 25 
ej 337-8 | 1,298-2 48 
40— 273°5 | 1,208:5 76 
45-— 247-4 | 1081-6 | 126. 
50— 218 944 194 
55— 195 808 241 
60— 169 623 293 
65— 139 417 313 
70— 103 239 289 
75 and over Les 116 442 
All Ages 9,643:4 | 9,943-6| 2,059 10,089 | 2,096 
Mid-1943 Mid-1944 Mid-1945 
o— 4,225 — = — 4,299 — iy 
15— 1,481 60 — 1,424°+1 57°9 — 
20— 985 745 7. 959°+3 727:7 12 
25— 427 1,148 16 428-6 | 1,094-4 26 
30— 349 1,384 25 331 1,380 35 
35— 334 1,354 48 317 1,383 51 
40— 281 1,261 68 294 1,289 72 
45— | 249 1,130 113 251 1,165 107 
50— 221 978 187 223 1,006 180 
55— 199 833 244 199 854 245 
a 176 652 312 180 668 B15 
65=— 145 440 343 149 457 366 
70— 115 273 296 : 119 276 325 
75 and over 121 131 506 127 133 162 526 
All Ages 9,308 | 10,389 | 2,165 9,329 |10,436 ‘ 9,307 (10,520 | 2,260 





Apart from the increased proportions in the married sections of the male and 
female populations due to the high marriage rates of the war years which are 
referred to in the Marriage section of this report, a feature which attracted 
much interest after the first world war and for which figures will no doubt be 
sought in respect of the present period, is the effect the war losses of males 
at the young adult ages have produced on the numbers and balance of what 
may be called the marriageable population in the two sexes, the population 
for this purpose being the non-married, that is, the numbers of single, widowed 
and divorced combined. The relevant figures from the estimates of 1939 and 
1945 are shown in the annexed summary together with corresponding figures 
from the 1921 census just after the first war. 


Non-married Population (t.e., Single, Widowed and Divorced). 






Total 







and 





























































over 

age 15 | 15— | 20— | 25— | 30— | 35— | 40— | over 

Exes or deficiency (1939 | 1,515 —75 |—302 {|—201 59 112 £75471 7747 
(—) of Females< 1945 | 1,752 —57 |—318 |—206 il 14] 175 | 2,006 
(thousands) 1921.7 1,691 23 d1 93 | 147 | 151 | 144 | 1,082 
1939 125 96 76 75 | 115 142 198 | 236 

Females per 100 males < 1945 132 96 795 69, | 103 he"162° | -4O2%h+"'253 
1921 132 101 ;. 104| 115 | 147 | 165} 172° 203 
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For all ages over 15 taken together, there were one and three quarter millions 
more non-married females than non-married males in 1945 or a proportion 
of 4 females to 3 males, precisely the same as the proportion recorded in 1921 
after the first war, and rather higher than the proportion of 5 to 4 in 1939, 
Expressed in this way, however, the figures have little significance since the 
vast bulk of the said female excess is associated with advanced ages and 
merely reflects the greater tenacity upon life which has always been charac- 
teristic of the female sex. : 


The remarkable feature of the present position is the very considerable 
excess, not of females but of males at the marrying ages under 30, an excess 
which not only contrasts with the position after the preceding war when non- 
married females were in the majority, but which has even increased during 
the recent war years despite the war losses amongst the males. Between the 
ages of 20) and 30, at which about three quarters of all brides normally marry, 
their non-married sisters are now more than half a million fewer in numbers 
than the non-married men of the same ages, and the difference is hardly dis- 
turbed by taking in the next higher age group 30-34, the proportionate female 
deficiency apparently being at a maximum between 25 and 30 where the 
females are but two-thirds of the corresponding males. The explanation is a 
relatively simple one and must be largely due to the fact that at the earlier 
marrying ages, husbands are usually older than their brides, so that in addition 
to the more general factors which have been referred to as favouring an 
increased representation of males at early adult ages, marriage itself has exerted 
a powerful contributory influence towards the depletion in the ranks of the 
remaining non-married section of females as compared with males. The 
position is also influenced by the fact that possibly as many as 100,000 young 
women had married members of the Armed Forces of the Dominions, Colonies 
and Allies. 


The figures as quoted may be treated with some reserve since they are 
based on estimates made under somewhat difficult circumstances but they 
should be of service in displaying an important aspect of the change in sex 
balance which has been imparted to the population by the events of recent 
years. 


Estimates of Married Women by Duration of Marriage 


A supplementary analysis showing estimates of the mean numbers of 
married women exposed to risk of child-bearing at separate years of marriage 
duration for use with the recorded legitimate maternities at those durations 
as given each year in Table OO of the Annual Reviews, Parts II, was provided 
for the years 1938 and 1939 in Table XCVI of the Text for those years. The 
estimate formula as set out in that report was described as provisional and in 
view of the detailed interest that has been evidenced in fertility rates and 
changes in fertility rates at different durations of marriage, the opportunity 
has been taken to subject the analysis to a more refined degree of treatment, 
relating the married women exposures more exactly to the recorded maternities 
and at the same time extending the analyses to cover quarter years of marriage 
duration for the first two years of married life. The method of analysis is more 
complex than would be suitably included here and for the benefit of those 
interested, a detailed description of the process employed is given in 
Appendix II on page 192, and the constructed estimates for each year from 
1938 to 1945 (revised figures for 1938 and 1939 being included so as to cover 
the whole of the new fertility data) in Appendix I, Table III, on page 164. 
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Local ‘Populations 


Mean estimates of the civilian populations of all boroughs, urban districts 
and rural districts in England and Wales for each of the years 1940 to 1945 
are shown in Table 17 of Part I and Table E of Part IT of the respective Annual 
Reviews for those years ; the 1940 record being supplemented in an appendix 
to Part II in respect of a few changes in boundary which took place during 
that year. No changes in the boundaries of Local Government areas occurred 
in the years 1941 to 1945. The estimates differ in two respects from those 
employed in normal years. 


In the first place they are limited to civilians and therefore tend to Sintainish 
at progressive intervals throughout the war as increasing numbers of men 
and women joined the Armed Forces. In so doing, they left their home 
areas in a. physical sense and could properly be disassociated from them for 
the time being, but apart from this, local administrative requirements were 
primarily concerned with the civilian elements of the population within the 
several areas from time to time and no sufficient object would have been 
attained by attempting a specific allocation of non-civilians to local areas, 
even had it been possible to do so. In these circumstances, local birth and 
civilian death rates in Tables 17 and E and marriage rates in Table F (Annual 
Review, Part IT) have throughout been calculated in relation to the civilian 
population. For the death rates, this course was appropriate since the local 
classification of deaths was confined to the deaths of civilians; but for births 
and marriages the treatment, though inevitable, is not altogether adequate 
since rates based on a civilian population could be regarded as subject to 
Statistical overstatement in view of the facts that the parents in the case of 
births and the partners in the case of marriages include non-civilians as well 
as civilians. For the country as a whole the ratios of the estimated civilian 
population to the total population in the several years are as follows :— 
1940, 0-9529* ; 1941, 0-9280; 1942, 0-9128; 1943, 0-8949; 1944, 0-8901 ; 
1945, 0-8949, and it is suggested that these ratios be applied as corrective 
multipliers when required, to transform the published birth and marriage rates 
based on civilian populations to corresponding total population rates in the 
several areas, thereby rendering them comparable with one another over the 
war years and also with the similar total population rates as published 1 in 
earlier years. 


The other innovation referred to les in the adoption of calculated mean 
populations in preference to the mid-year estimates hitherto employed in this 
series of records. Population movements in normal times are not necessarily 
inconsiderable but they are to a large extent continuous and tend to conform 
to recognizable trends which in themselves alter but slowly ; in such circum- 
stances the mid-year figure can be accepted as sufficiently representative of 
the mean position and a yearly revision, itself a complex operation, while 
sufficing for all practical needs, avoided the hazardous and laborious extension 
involved in endeavouring to obtain a calculated mean based on an attempted 
measurement of the movements over a series of successive intervals throughout 
the year. 


The circumstances of the recent war years presented a very different picture. 
An outstanding feature of internal population conditions has been that 
produced by the rapid and kaleidoscopic changes in population distribution 


* In 1940, the live birth occurrences were significantly fewer than: the numbers 
registered and the published local rates which are based on registrations need further 
correction to make them comparable with rates of other years, the combined adjusting 
ratio for the 1940 birth rate adjustment being 0-9263 instead of 0- need shown above, — 
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that followed the varying stages in the progress of the war. Not only was the 
scale of the movements much greater than in peace-time but they were 
generally of a capricious character in that they followed no established course 
and were subject to spasmodic ebb and flow of an unpredictable nature, a 
course which will have persisted for some time after the cessation of hostilities 
while populations are adjusting themselves once more to the needs of a more 
settled peace-time existence. Under such conditions the position at any single 
point of time could no longer be relied upon to represent a period as long as a 
year and to meet the many administrative and statistical needs for which 
reliable and up-to-date records of the continuously changing populations were 
required, local estimates which previously had been constructed yearly as at 
30th June, have, since the outbreak of the war, been prepared at quarterly 
intervals, the more frequent compilation being made possible by the new data 
forthcoming from the operation of the National Registration Act, 1939, under 
which all births, civilian deaths, enlistments into and discharges from the 
Armed Forces together with all permanent changes of residence had to be 
notified and were brought to account in the registers maintained by the 
National Registration Officer of each area. 


In the main, the quarterly records of local changes derived from National 
Registration sources provided the material wherewith to pass from one estimate 
to the next. Experience showed, however, that the notification procedure 
thereunder was by no means free from defects, arising from delay and omission, 
particularly in the early stages of the Reg ster, and each fresh quarterly estimate 
had to be reviewed and adjusted before final adoption by references to other 
available material such as the independent birth and death registrations and 
the records of enlistments and discharges maintained by the Service Depart- 
ments, in order to ensure that the local figures aggregated to the independently 
calculated and generally more reliable estimate for the country as a whole. 
Advantage has also been taken of the additional check upon local populations 
provided by the numbers of food ration books issued at about the m.ddle of each 
year ; though not embodied in the construction process, the comparison has 
served the purpose of disclos.ng anomalies justifying more specific treatment for 
a number of areas than that provided by the standard procedure. 


The local estimates of civilian populations published in Tables 17 and E are 
in all cases mean populations of each year derived from the quarterly construc- 
tions by adding together one-eighth of the two terminal December estimates 
and one-quarter of the intermediate March, June and September estimates. 


As already described, war-time changes in the civilian populations of local 
areas, from quarter to quarter or from year to year, have been due to the 
collective operation of births, deaths, enlistments into and discharges from the 
Armed Forces, together with a final factor wh.ch from the point of view of 
magnitude and variability has been of greater significance than all the others, 
namely removals due to change of residence within the country. Statistics 
of the latter have not been available before and now that they have been the 
subject of regular record under the National Registration Act of 1939, a brief 
summary of the movements will be of interest. 


As stated, all changes of address other than those of a temporary nature, 
were compulsorily notifiable under the Act, the notification in the first instance 
being made to the National Registration Office of the area of the new address. 
If the change was a local one, that is, wholly within the local area, the record 
was completed by its posting in the local register. If it was a non-local change, 
the local National Registration officer of the new area transmitted the informa- 
tion to the Central National Registration Office which recorded the change and 
notified the local office of the transferor area. 
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The recorded statistics which are referred to below relate solely to non-local 
removals, i.e., changes in which the local National Registration area* of 
origin was different from that of destination. Local removals did not alter the 
population content of an area and records of them are not available in statistical 
form ; from small dispersed tests made both during and since the war, their 
general order of magnitude would seem to be in the region of 60 per cent. of. 
non-local removals on the average, but the proportion is not a firm one and, as 
was to be expected, there was considerable variation according to whether the 
area was large or small. Temporary movements such as those covering helidays 
or periods of like extent were not notifiable and are not represented. 


It may be recalled that in the report on the National Register Statistics of 
Population, 29th September, 1939, it was estimated that some two and a quarter 
million persons (or 5 per cent. of the total population) left their homes for safer 
areas in Great Britain in the month which elapsed between the outbreak 
of war and the setting up of the Register. These are not included in 
the following record which dates from National Registration day, 
29th September, 1939. SS 


In the six and a quarter years which have since elapsed, that is up to the end 
of 1945, nearly 334 millions of inter-area removals have been registered in respect 
of the civilian population of England and Wales. The following table analyses 
this total by calendar quarters and shows the percentage of the population 
involved in each case. 


Table V.—Non-local Removals registered in England and Wales. 





Percen- , . Percen- Percen- 


Calendar Number | tage of Calendar Number | tage of Calendar Number } tage of 
Quarter in Popula- Quarter in Popula- Quarter sy hin Popula- 
Thousands tion Thousands tion Thousands tion 
1939: 4th Qr. 1,283 3°2 
1940; Ist Qr. 1,254 341 1942: 1st Qr. 1,032 27 1944; Ist Qr. 809 2-1 
2nd ,, 1,422 3:35 2nd ,, 1,539 4:0 gad... 922 2:4 
3rd ,, 2,141 5-4 Srde a 1,178 3°] Sr, 2,098 se 
4th ,, 2,746 6:9 4th ,, 1,031 Zed: 4th ,, 1,559 4-1 
i a A SO RTP ON or ce, ore leat ML es le 
1941; Ist Qr. 1,865 4-8 || 1943: 1st Qr. 794 2:1 1945; Ist Qr. 936 2:5 
2nd ,, 1,757 4:5 2nd,, 906 2°4 2nd ,, 1,197 3-2 
3rd _,, 1,552 4:0 3rd, 979 2:6 $rdj,; 1,081 2°8 
4th ,, 1,321 3-4 4th ,, 936 PRS 4th ,, 1,065 2° 





What these figures mean in relation to peace-time standards it is difficult to 
say Owing to the absence of earlier records. It may be noted, however, that 
the removals were never less than 2 per cent. of the population in any quarter 
during the war and have only been below that figure on one occasion up to the 
end of 1947 so that a normal level may well be as much as 8 or 9 per cent. per 


* N.R. areas were usually coterminous with individual Boroughs or County Districts 
but in a number of cases, two or more of the latter were grouped to form a single N.R. 
area. 
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annum. Such a rate of change would be produced if every person in the 
country changed his area of residence on average every 11 or 12 years, a 
frequency conception which appears to be high though not impossible. 


During the first three quarters following the outbreak of war when there was 
little or no direct enemy action over the country, the non-local removals were 
more or less steady at a level between 3 and 34 per cent. of the population, an 
amount of movement which on the previous showing would seem to have been 
50 per cent. above normal, due probably to the early return home of many of 
those who had precipitately evacuated themselves at the outset. 


In the latter half of 1940, when aerial bombardment was at its height, the 
removals rapidly increased to the maximum recorded in the whole of the war, 
viz., 6-9 per cent. in the fourth quarter of 1940, a rate more than*three times the 
suggested normal figure and involving the movement of nearly three million 
persons in that quarter. With the diminution of night bombing as the days 
lengthened in 1941, the movement subsided but in its reversed direction as 
evacuees once again tended to come back to their home areas, it remained 
relatively high throughout 1941, though on a falling scale. There was a moder- 
ate recrudescence in the Spring of 1942, but thereafter the removals seem to 
have assumed normal proportions until the Summer of 1944 when renewal of 
attack by self-propelled bombs of the V1 and V2 types again stimulated 
evacuation movements from the areas exposed, this time more exclusively 
confined to the south-eastern corner of the country. 


For individual areas within the country, the quarterly removal percentages 
differed very widely from the national averages shown above, as would be 
expected from the different degrees to which they were exposed to enemy 
attack. For example, from Eastbourne C.B. 21 per cent. of the civilian 
population moved out in the third quarter of 1940 and 34 per cent. in the fourth 
quarter, or to cite a London borough, the removals from Shoreditch amounted: 
to 26 per cent. of its population in the fourth quarter of 1940. A notable feature 
of the experience of all areas including the more extreme types was that the 
movement was never all one way; in evacuation areas, it was outward on 
balance, but the gross outward element was always accompanied by a material 
inward movement which itself was sometimes wholly abnormal. Thus from 
Hampstead Met.B. the outward movements in the third quarter, 1940 and the 
two subsequent quarters were 13, 28 and 11 per cent., but they were accom- 
panied by simultaneous inward movements amounting to 15, 12 and 9 per cent. 
of the population. Or again, Reading C.B. received increments of 10 and 21 
per cent. in the last two quarters of 1940, but at the same time lost 5 and 6 per 

cent. by movements in an outward direction. 


A general impression of the broad changes in the distribution of the civilian 
population during the war years is provided in the following table which shews 
the proportions per 1,000 of the total national population located in the main 
geographical regions and density aggregates at successive quarterly dates follow- 
ing the last recorded peace-time estimate of mid-1939. 
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‘The figures, especially for density aggregates, are slightly affected by the 
grouping of some admunistrative areas for Food Office purposes at various 
times (e.g., the apparent rise in the urban at the expense of rural district 
proportions in the first half of 1943 is due to that cause)*. This effect has been 
removed from Diagram A and from the following summary table, which gives 
the proportions for density aggregates at selected dates throughout the period. 


Table VII.—Distribution per 1,000 of the Civilian Population of England 
and Wales between Density Aggregates at Selected Dates, 
1939-45. 


(Corrected to eluminate the effect of grouping) 











England Greater London Outside Greater London 
Date and nn 
Wales Admin. Outer M.Bs. 

County Ring ae: & U.Ds. sae 
30th June, 1939 Kos 1,000 a7 114 310 305 175 

30th September, 1939... 1,000 74 102 302 324 198 
30th September, 1940... 1,000 78 110 301 318 193 
30th June, 1941 tet 1,000 58 101 296 336 209 
30th June, 1944 ir 1,000 68 111 301 323 197 
30th September, 1944... 1,000 59 99 307 332 203 
31st December, 1945 ... | 1,000 74 114 305 320 187 





DIAGRAM A.—Distribution of the Civilian Popuiation of England and 
Wales between Density Aggregates, 1939-45. : 
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* This does not apply to the annual mean population estimates published in Table E. 
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As with the volume of removals, the figures clearly shew the impact of the 
varying circumstances of the war on the civilian population. This is particularly 
true of the analysis by density aggregates. Six stages can be distinguished : 
the evacuation movement at the outbreak of war (largely completed by the 
end of September, 1939); the gradual reflux until the Summer of 1940; the 
further evacuation during the heavy air raids in the last part of 1940 and the 
first half of 1941; the slow and gradual reverse movement lasting until the 
middle of 1944; the sudden evacuation due to the flying bomb attacks on 
London ; and the resumption, at a slightly faster pace, of the return to the 
capital during the remainder of the period. 


The changes in the Greater London proportions dominate all the rest. 
Within Greater London, the Administrative County and the Outer Ring 
followed very much the same course, the movements of the former being some- 
what more marked. The proportion of the population in county boroughs, 
taken as a whole, also moved in the same direction (except during the flying 
bomb attacks), but its fluctuations are much smaller. The proportions in the 
smaller towns and rural areas are complementary to those in the big cities, 
and shew the same movements in the opposite direction. Since the end of 1945 
these proportions, as well as the regional ones, have moved much as during 
that year, but not to alter their level to any great extent. Compared with 
mid-1939, the net result has been a reduction in the proportion of the population 
_ who live in the County of London, amounting to a quarter by the end of 
1945 (a fifth by mid-1947), and an increase in the proportions living in rural 
districts and small towns. The Outer Ring of Greater London and to a 
lesser extent the county boroughs have approximately regained their pre-war 
shares of the population. 


There remains the analysis by geographical regions given in the left-hand 
section of Table VI. Greater London has already been dealt with. The figures 
for the others are what would have been expected. They fluctuate much less 
than those for the density aggregates. On balance, North I and North IV lost 
by the 1939 evacuation ; apart from that, the changes in all the regional 
proportions outside London correspond to those of the capital (but in the 
opposite direction). The region most affected by evacuation movement seems 
to have been the South West. The net result, substantially unchanged by 
mid-1947, has been the marked fall, already referred to, in the County of 
London, and a much smaller fall in most of the Northern regions, mainly 
North I (Northumberland and Durham) and North IV (Lancashire and 
Cheshire). The biggest increases have been in the South East outside Greater 
London, the South West and the Midlands, especially the western half of the 
latter (Midland I), where there was a steady rise throughout most of the 
war, only partially offset by the reverse movement after the September quarter 
of 1944. 


On balance, therefore, the war has continued pre-war trends. Exceptions 
are South Wales, where the tendency to decline has been arrested, and the 
aggregate of rural districts, where it has been reversed. The position is sum- 
marised in the following table. 
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Table VIII.—Changes in the Distribution of the Population of England 
and Wales. 1931-39 and 1939-47. 
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Mid-1931 109 | 96 || 317 | 281 | 197 |{/ 131 56 32 87 | 154 | 114 | 60] 45 51 48 17 
Mid-1939 97 | 114 || 310 | 305 | 175 ||} 139 |} 54 31 84 | 150 |} 117 60 | 45 50 | 43 17 
Mid-1941 58 | 101 |} 296 | 336 | 209 || 150 53 32 87 | 151 | 124 | 67] 47 62 | 47 20 
Mid-1947 78 | 116 || 304 | 318 | 184 || 149 Deals Se 83 | 147 | 123 62.46.) 43 43 17 

; pk: over 8 years. 
- 1931-39 fraeere ie I Magy: e “a iy bes: 2|/—1 mee 3 \- 6 | 0 | 0|— 1 |- 5 | 0 
1939-47 |—19 +13 |+ 9 |/+10 6|+ 2}]+ 1 J+ 3 0 

Percentage Change. 
1931-39 {~—11 {+19 ||— 2 |+ 9 |—11 ||+ 6 |-— 4 |- 3 0|— 2 10 0 
1939-47 |—20 |+ 2 2\/+ 4/+ 54+ 7)- + 2/+ 6 0 0 








Local Age Distributions 


Estimates of the sex and age distributions in geographical regions and 
density aggregates for 1940 and 1941 were published in Table 2 of Part I of 
the Statistical Reviews for those years, since when this section of the estimates 
has been suspended. The recurrent flow and ebb of evacuation in response to 
the varying phases of the war, involved large and capricious population move- 
ments of abnormal sex and age incidence, the available particulars of which 
were too indefinite to be relied upon as a basis for a chain of successive annual 
estimates. The figures for 1940 and 1941 must be regarded as increasingly 
approximate and when the possibility of further projection was examined it. 
was concluded that the construction would have been too hypothetical to 
warrant their preparation and inclusion as part of this series. 
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MARRIAGES | 


The marriages registered in England and Wales during the six war years 1940 
to 1945 numbered 2,225,986, a figure which may be compared with the not 
dissimilar total of 2,207,109 registered in the six preceding years 1934 to 1939. 

Expressed in terms of the total population of all ages and marital conditions, 
the 1940-45 experience represents an average annual rate of 17-6 persons 
married per 1,000 population, suggesting a slight decline from the corresponding 
1934—39 average of 18-0 per 1,000. But when the numbers are related to the 
population able to marry, viz., to the single and widowed population above 
the age of 15{, a material rise is shown by the rates, the male average from 
62-6 to 65:9 and the female average from 48-8 to 50-8 per 1,000 non-married ; 
the rise is even more significant at the young ages where the bulk of marriages 
take place, as is described later. 

The incidence of the marriages during the war period will be seen from the 
numbers and rates recorded for the successive calendar years and calendar 
quarters as appearing in Parts II of the Annual Reviews, the relevant extract 
being shown in adjoining Table IX. It is at once obvious that the series is 
characterized by an abnormal degree of fluctuation which can only be ascribed 
to the impact of war conditions. The effect of these must be expected to 
persist for some years after the termination of the war, and until sufficient 
time has elapsed it will not be possible to appraise the events of the war period 
itself in their true perspective. In order to obtain as balanced a view as is 
possible at the present time, the summary has been extended in botn directions, 
repeating records of the pre-war period which have already appeared in earlier 
reports and adding those for the available post-war period. 


Table IX.—Marriages and Marriage Rates. England and Wales. 


- 


Persons married per 1,000 population 









Number of Marriages 








Calendar (in thousands) (in the form of. Annual Rates) 
Year |, | ||  “-—- 
Year Ist Qr. | 2nd Qr. | 3rd Qr. Ist Qr. 
1936 355 9-8 
1937* 359 14-0 
1938 362 10-3 
1939 440 9-2 
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* In years so marked, Easter fell in the first quarter. 


In the Text for the years 1938-39, it was shewn that the annual marriage 
rates (persons married per 1,000 population) after having been maintained 
at a comparatively stable level of between 15 and 16 per 1,000 for many 
years, rose steadily and continuously after 1932 to 17-6 in 1938 and then, 
with the added stimulus given by the outbreak of war in September 1939, 
jumped in that year to 21-2, a point markedly higher than any similar rate 
recorded since official registration was introduced, more than 100 years ago. 

The high rate of 1939 was even further exceeded in the following year, 1940, 
when it reached. 22-5 per 1,000 which now stands on record as the highest rate 
registered in this country either before or since. The immediate war impetus 
of 1939 and 1940 clearly had the effect of anticipating a number of marriages 
which would not normally have occurred until some years later and it was 

t It should be noted that though, by the Age of Marriage Act, 1929, any marriage 
between persons either of whom is under 16 is void, marriages of persons under 16 were 
never other than insignificant, and the continued use of 15 as the commencing age has 
been retained as a matter of statistical convenience and continuity without prejudicing 
the interpretation of the record. 
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naturally followed by a reaction in the course of which the numbers and rates 
fell almost as sharply as they had risen, reaching a low level in 1943 and 1944 
in which the numbers were less than two-thirds of the earlier maximum year 
and the crude rate per 1,000 population. at 14:1 was amongst the lowest on 
record. From that point it recovered and rose once again reaching a point 
at the end of the war in 1945 materially higher than in preceding peace years, a 
general level which so far has been roughly maintained, 

The phases of boom, slump and recovery to a secondary maximum which 
are clearly to be associated with the war and which reflect the abnormality 
imposed by the war on the more continuous peace-time. tendencies are similar 
in general nature to the movements registered over the period of the first 
world war of 1914-18, as may be judged from the appended diagram from which 
the major similarities and dissimilarities will be readily seen. 

The diagram covers a period extending some years before and after actual 
hostilities in each case, and shows the marriage rates recorded in successive 


DIAGRAM B.—Marriage Rates per 1,000 Population (see 
Text). England and Wales. 
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calendar quarters (thin lines) superimposed by more continuous thick lines on 
which each point represents the average of the four quarters of which it is the 
- centre, thereby suppressing the effect of the cyclical variations produced by 
the high seasonal incidence associated with marriages. 


The general scale of the war disturbance is seen to have been distinctly 
greater during the recent second war period. It is further enhanced by the 
fact that marriage rates had been rising for some years prior to the outbreak | 
of war and had reached a peace-time intensity which was already higher than 
that experienced over many previous decades: Even so, the comparison 
provided by the crude population rates used in the diagram tends to understate 
the advance because the higher marriage rates of the later years have depleted 
the marriageable population to a far greater extent than formerly and the 
preferable rates relating the marriages to the population available for marriage 
enhance the contrast between the two periods ; increasingly so as time goes 
on, as may be inferred from Diagram C on page 35 where the principal age 
rates for the non-married section of the female population are shewn. 


Another feature of difference in the experience of the two war periods is 
the much more immediate response of the marriage factor to war conditions on 
the second occasion. The initial rise commenced almost from the date of the 
outbreak of war in 1939, whereas in the first world war the acceleration was 
hardly noticeable until the second quarter of 1915, nine months after the 
outbreak in August 1914. Again, the recovery from the depression during 
the recent war began after the middle of 1944 and was well advanced 
at the termination of hostilities, whereas in the earlier experience, the bulk 
of the second rise was deferred until after the war itself. 


Seasonal Incidence of Marriages.—From the figures given in Table IX 
and also from the preceding diagram, it will appear that the marked and 
generally consistent cyclical variations over the calendar quarters of each 
year which were a regular feature of the pre-war record, were reduced and to 
some extent altered during the war, though there has been a tendency towards 
their restoration since. An outstanding feature of the earlier peace years 
was the wide difference between the minimum in the first quarter of a year and 
the maximum of the third quarter, the rate for the latter being often more than 
twice that\of the former. In 1939, the effect of the initial war stimulus raised 
the third quarter rate to more than three times the level of the first quarter, 
but thereafter the gap was greatly narrowed and though the first quarter con- 
tinued to preserve its position as the lowest of the four, the ascendancy of 
the third quarter diminished and after 1940 actually gave place to the second 
quarter, the change being no doubt partly associated with the rapid decline 
in the rates which was in operation between 1940 and 1943. 


Taking the five complete war years 1940-1944 together the quarterly incidence 
may be compared with that of the five similarly complete peace years 1934-1938 
as follows, the average number of marriages per quarter in each case being | 
taken as 100 :— 

















Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter; 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarter Year” 
1940-1944... 88 Afi Jasihy-ablebnh Go 96 Hilpdsttrie4 OG arson 
1934-1938 wai 64 106 129 101 | 400 
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The reduction in the amount of quarterly variation is seen in the reduction 
of the peace-time maximum-minimum difference, viz., 65 (= 129—64) to one- 
third, viz., 21 (109-88) over the war years. 


It should be noted, however, that the impression, derived from the quarterly 
records, of a steady cyclical rhythm i in marriages between a minimum in the 
winter to a contrasting maximum after midsummer is not a wholly accurate 
one since it fails to reflect the high concentrations which are known to be 
associated with the Christmas and Easter festival periods as well as with the 
summer holiday months. Monthly records of marriages are not so far available 
for England and Wales, but from the Scottish records, illustrated on page 195 
in Appendix II, it will be seen that though, as in this country, the quarterly 
incidence was much diminished during the war years, the more detailed analysis 
by months shows that, whatever the gross effect on the quarters may have been, 
the characteristic festival and holiday concentrations persisted in a marked 
degree. From administrative experience associated with marriage preliminaries 
and procedure generally, there is no doubt that similar concentrations occur 
in England and Wales in much the same way as they do in Scotland ; though the 
only evidence in the statistical records is that indicated by an apparent transfer 
of marriages from the second to the first quarter in years in which Easter 
falls in March, as can be seen in the diagram. In the more frequent circum- 
stances when Easter falls in April, the marriages of the second quarter are 
far more numerous than those of the first quarter, whereas when Easter falls 
in March as in 1937, 1940 or 1948, the distribution is much more nearly equal. 


Marriages of English brides to members of the Armed Forces of the 
Dominions, Colonies and Allies.—A feature of the marriage experience of 
the war years which has some significance both in relation to the future trend 
of population in this country and as a contribution to the development of 
future understanding and fellowship between the nations which fought together 
during the war, has been the marriages of comparatively large numbers of 
women from the home population to members of the Armed Forces of the 
Dominions, Colonies and Allies. The circumstances will have been unique in _ 
the history of the country, for there can never have been any previous similar 
occasion when so many men of essentially marrying ages have been stationed 
in this country as welcome visitors for so extended a period. 


The marriages in question are included in the figures reais discussed, 
but they have not been separately identified and counted so that their actual 
numbers are not known. In Scotland where the numbers were naturally fewer 
they were so identified and classified according to the home country of the 
husband and, in the 1944 Report of the Registrar General for Scotland, figures 
are given showing that they numbered in all 13,646 during the years 1940-1945 
representing 5 per cent. of the total Scottish marriages registered in the period. 
A similar proportion applied to the 2,226 thousands marriages of England and 
Wales would yield a figure of rather more than 100,000 which from more 
general impressions of the period would seem to be somewhat higher than 
the actual numbers involved though it may well be taken as an approximate 
guide to the general magnitude of the class. The circumstances will mean a 
loss to the population of a large proportion of the brides concerned, mainly 
of the youngest and most fertile ages, as and when they leave the country for 
their future homes ; this will not apply however to all the women so married, 
for their ranks will have been seriously depleted by heavy casualties amongst 
their husbands and numbers of the remainder will have remained in the aces 
or even returned to-it after a temporary sojourn abroad. : 
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Marriage Frequencies in different Sections of the Country.—The 
numbers of marriages and the marriage rates in regions, counties and county 
boroughs for each year of the series are published ir in Table F of the successive 
issues of Part II of the Annual Review. | 


As has been frequently indicated in previous reports, the significance and 
comparability of marriage rates by localities is greatly discounted by the fact 
that in a considerable proportion of marriages the district of registration is the 
district of residence of only one of the parties and in some cases of neither, 
While a weakness of this kind would tend to be less conspicuous in comparisons 
between large sections of the country than between smaller local areas, it must 
have been aggravated during the current war years by the unprecedented 
numbers of short-term changes of residence which were involved in the 
alternating flow and ebb of evacuation and the transfer of workers for war 
production and which occurred between areas even as large as the regions 
of the country. 


A statistical difficulty has also arisen in the presentation of local rates for 
the war years by reason of the fact that the tabulated marriages include those 
in which one or both of the parties represented were members of the Armed 
Forces, whereas the local populations with which they can be related, are perforce 
limited to civilians from which the Armed Forces element is excluded. Thus 
the marriage rates as published for successive years will be subject to a 
progressive degree of overstatement during the war period itself when the 
civilian populations were being steadily depleted by transfers to the Armed 
Forces and will only be restored to normal comparability conditions as and 
when the reverse process of demobilization restores the populations once 
more to stable peace-time levels. 


The comparability difficulty has been avoided in the following regional 
suminary, which shews, not the distorted marriage rates themselves, but the 
ratios of the local rates to the national rate for each year, the ratios in that 
form being comparable over the war years and also with those of the earlier 
peace-time experience. 


Table X.—Ratio of Marriage Rates in Geographical Regions of 
England and Wales to that of the whole country: 1936 to 1945. 





Ratio of Regional to National rate taken as 1,000 
Region 



















1938 





1939 


——S | | | | | T_T 


England and Wales 


South East 1,047 1,032 1,050 | 1,067 
County of London 1,440 | 1,382 | 1,344 | 1,356 
North aaa 979 987 1,006 1,005 
North [I 1,047 1,096 1,100 1,034 
North II 953 943 981 995 
North III 984 987 1,006 1,038 
North IV 964 962 975 981 
Midland ., 1,016 994 975 947 
Midland: I . 1,021 | 1,006 963 933 
Midland II 1,000 968 994 976 
East 979 962 994 971 





South West 


- Generally speaking the main feature of the marriage experience of the war 

years, namely, the sharp rise to an initial maximum in 1940 followed by a 
decline to 1943 and 1944 and a secondary rise thereafter, has been common to 
all local areas of the country, large and small. Within this major feature of 
disturbance, however, Table X shews that changes in the regions as there 
identified have not been uniform and that their peace-time characteristics 
have been varied in greater or lesser degree by the different war conditions 
to which they were exposed. The outstanding feature of the summary is the 
increased predominance of the marriage incidence in London. The particular 
attraction of the Metropolis for the marriage setting has always been reflected 
by an abnormally high number of marriages in relation to its population and 
in the immediate pre-war years about one-eighth (12:4 per cent. in 1938 and 
1939) of the total marriages of the country were celebrated in London giving 
it a marriage rate in relation to its population some 25 per cent. above the 
national average. In 1940 the percentage of London marriages fell from 
12-4 to 11-3 and later to about 9 per cent. which was roughly maintained 
through the rest of the war, but the fall in population through evacuation and 
otherwise was considerably greater, with the effect shown in the table of 
enhanc.ng its marriage rate in relation to the national marriage rate from 
the pre-war excess of 25 per cent. to a 52 per cent. excess in 1941, or an average 
excess of 42 per cent. for the six war years taken together. 


The reverse experience of a recorded decline in the ratios of the South West_ 
and Wales IT is probably of acomplementary nature to that recorded by London. 
Here a large, if not the largest, factor is the increase of population by the 
reception and accommodation of evacuees with which these regions were 
particularly associated. 


In regions less affected in their entirety by mass population kitts the 
changes in the ratios will tend more nearly to reflect the economic and other | 
factors directly influencing marriage changes and the rise in the ratios in> 
Northumberland and Durham (N.1) and in South Wales (W.1) may be associated - 
with their emergence from the depressed industrial conditions to which they 
had been subject in the inter-war years, the improved position of N.1 ranking 
it well above the level of all other regions outside London and South Eastern. 
In both the Midland areas the relative incidence indicates a decline. 


Marriage Analyses by Sex, Age, etc.—Crude marriage rates, based on - 
the total population, are of limited application in comparative measurements, 
though they claim a degree of prominence and usefulness from the facts that 
they are always the most readily ascertained and, in many circumstances, the 
only available measures. But the bulk of marriages are invariably located. 
amongst the younger adult section of the population, and for a proper apprecia- 
tion of the intensity and changes in intensity of marriage, it is necessary not 
only to have regard to the ages at which the marriages take place but to relate 
them to the appropriate age sections of the unmarried population since it is 
only amongst the latter that new marriages occur. 


The customary analysis setting out the marriage age frequencies of Bachelors, 
Widowers, Spinsters and Widows for each of the years 1940 to 1945 is given in 
Table XI. 
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Table XI.—Annual Marriage Rate per 1,000 Bachelors, Widowers, 
Spinsters and Widows respectively at each of several age 
periods, 1921, 1931 and 1938 to 1945.* 





Year 


15- 


Annual marriage rate per 1,000 in each 





_ | + | | |S |S |  _ | | | 
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age group 
25- 35- 
(4) (5) 
160-8 60:2 
141°-3 49:8 
160-6 57-0 
187-0 63:3 
211-6 68:7 
166:3 67°3 
147-7 65:7 
109-6 ues 
106-8 53°9 
155-8 68-6 
232°5 160-0 
185-9 133°:9 
219°8 152-6 
229-4 165-9 
232:3 173-3 
212°8 163:7 
2352°0 172-0 
205°8 161°8 
ZSD22, 166-0 
300°8 201°4 
99-6 25:0 
96-6 2123 
117-9 22:0 
142-5 28-8 
150-2 31-0 
117°6 28:6 
101°8 27-6 
80°3 Zoro 
83°8 22:9 
119-0 28:1 
















Marriage | Ratio of 
Marriage | Ratio to ||rate which} actual 
rate per corres- ||would have] marriage 
1,000 ponding resulted rate 
population} rate for had the | (Col. 8) to 
S55 over 15 1938 1938 age rate in 
45- and in each taken as || rates been} column 
over class 1,000 in (10). 
operation 
(6) (7) | (8) (10) (11) 
BACHELORS 
19-0 5:3 62:3 961 60:0 1,038 
16-3 5°5 | 56-0 864 65°0 862 
18-5 4:8 64:8 1,000 64:8 1,000 
19-6 foe | 77°8 Tt; 20T 63°9 1,218 
22:7 5:3 86-8 1,340 63-2 15373 
22:6 sigs} 73°3 1,131 62-6 15172 
21:8 5-3 7152 1,099 62-3 1,143 
19-1 4:6 56:6 873 62:3 _ 909 
20-2 4:0 56°9 878 63:6 895 
22°8 552 76:5 1,181 64°5 1,186 
WIDOWERS 
74:4 15-9 46:4 1,218 46-1 1,007 
67:3 15-0 35:9 942 40-6 884 
79-1 15:9 38-1 1,000 38-1 1,000 
84:1 ‘16-2 40-1 1,052 38:2 1,050 
89-7 16:5 40:9 1,073 $735 1,091 
90-2 16:8 39-6 1,039 37:3 1,062 
95:0 16-6 40-2 1,055 36-6 1,098 
92:7 16-6 38-7 1,016 36-7 1,054 
93-4 17-0 40:5 1,063 36°8 1,101 
106-2 18-1 46°8 1,228 36:9 1,268 
SPINSTERS 
8:8 2:0 54-0 879 67°6 799 
7:8 2:2 51-6 840 67°2 768 
8°6 2:0 61-4 1,000 61:4 1,000 
9-3 2:0 AST. 162383 58-6 1,292 
9:7 2:0 83-4 1,358 58-4 1,428 
9:5 1:9 70-1 1,142 57*5 1,219 
9:6 2:0 67°5 1,099 57:1 1,182 
9:2 1:8 §3°5 871 57-0 939 
9-2 1:8 54-6 889 57-3 953 
10:6 2°1 72:6 1,182 56-4 1,287 
WIDOWS 
2°5 18-7 1,833 18-4 1,016 
2:2 9-8 961 11-9 824 
2:5 10:2 1,000 10-2 1,000 
2:4 10°8 1,059 10-0 1,080 
2:6 et <3 1,108 9-6 1,177 
2:7 11-4 1,118 9-7 1,175 
2:6 11-4 1,118 9-5 1,200 
2°5 11-3 1,108 9-8 1,153 
25 11-9 10-4 1,144 
2:6 15*1 Lisi 1,360 











* In this table the divorced have been included with the widowed. 


The general behaviour be the rate over the war period, as already described 
for marriages as a whole, namely the initial rise in 1940 followed by a depression 
in the intermediate years and a subsequent resurgence towards the end, is 
reflected in most of the sections identified in the table though with some 
differences in their respective degrees of intensity. 

The general reactions of the several bachelor, widower, spinster and widow 
sections are brought out in column 11 of the table, in which the experience of 
each calendar year, standardized in the manner indicated by the headings of 
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columns 10 and 11 so as to eliminate the effect of differences in their age con- 
stitutions, 1s related to the corresponding rate for 1938, the last year unaffected 
by war conditions. The comparison in a somewhat shortened form may be 
set out as follows, shewing the standardized marriage rate for each year as a 
percentage of the rate for 1938. 


| Average 

1938 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1939-45 
Bachelors ... “n2q 00 91 9U: <1. LTO 113 
Widowers. ... .» | 100 105 110 | 127 110 
Spinsters ... ia O 94 95 129 119 
Widows _.... ise-P ? 100 115 114 136 118 








This arrangement shews that the yearly variations in first marriages, that is 
in the bachelor and spinster rates, were greater than those of widowers or 
widows. Spinsters exhibit the most marked changes, commencing with a 
rise of as much as 43 per cent. between 1938 and 1940, followed by a decline 
to 6 per cent. below the 1938 level in 1943 and a subsequent recovery to 29 
per cent. above in 1945. The corresponding changes amongst bachelors were 
only less striking with a 1940 maximum 37 per cent. above the 1938 level, a 
minimum of 10 per cent. below in 1944 followed by a rise to 19 per cent. above 
in 1945. The scale of variation was even greater in the early age groups of 
the two single classes as might be expected, since it is here that normal marriage 
possibilities must have been most disturbed by the segregation of large numbers 
of men in the fighting forces and their progressive transfers to the various 
theatres of war. 

For widows and widowers, the war movements in their marriage rates, 
though considerable in themselves, have been less subject to the alternation of 
rise and fall. Following an initial rise to 1940 of 9 per cent. for widowers and 
18 per cent. for widows; the levels then reached were little changed until after 
1944, when a second increase in 1945 raised their rates to positions 27 and 36 
per cent. in excess of their pre-war values. The last column of the summary 
indicates that, taking the war period as a whole, the average in all four classes 
has been substantially in excess of the high rates reached prior to the war, 
especially so in the case of women where the average excesses of 19 and 
18 per cent. spinsters and widows respectively, compare with the average 
increases of 13 and 10 per cent. recorded for bachelors and widowers. 

An indication of the incidence of the age factor is provided in the following 
extract which shews the 1939-1945 average rate-experienced at successive ages 
by each of the four classes and the relationship of such average to the correspond- 
ing rate of 1938. 








Average Annual Marriage Rate Ratio of 1939-1945 average 
per 1,000 of each age: to 1938 taken as 100 
1939-1945 

Tet 90 =f y5 1 Bp 4s 158 15— | 20 
4. Fs ae: iy & over . - et 
6-9 | 113-9 | 155-0 | 63-5 | 21-3] 5-0} Bachelors | 216 | 131 
129-4 | 235-5 | 172-0 | 93-0 | 16-8 | Widowers 84 
36-1 | 183-0 | 113-6 | 27-2) 9-6} 1-9} Spinsters | 160 | 124 
8-6| 2-6| Widows 103 


202°5 166-0 61-7 | 18- 
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With some reservation, the considerable rise in marriage tendencies: may 
be said to have been distributed over all sections of the age field. The most 
important exception to this generalization is to be found at the age period 
25-34 where both in the case of bachelors and of spinsters slight declines are 
recorded which contrast with the behaviour at the immediately younger 
section 20-24 where a large proportion of the total marriages occur and where 
the high rates of increase recorded are the most important in the analysis. 
This shift in age incidence within the portion of the age field in which the main 
bulk of marriage takes place, repeats the experience reported in the 1938-39 
Text, demonstrating that in addition to the large increase in the amount of 
marriage recorded, a reduction of the age at marriage is evidencing itself as 
an additional and independent factor. 

Both in respect of widowers and widows, the rates of re-marriage continue 
to be markedly in excess of the corresponding rates of first marriage amongst 
bachelors and spinsters at every age, their ascendancy at ages over 
25 having been still further extended by the higher rates of increase now 
accredited to them. Below age 25 where.the numbers of widowers and widows 
in the population are relatively few, the excess in their re-marriage rates is less 
striking and has been lessened somewhat as a result of the high increases now 
recorded in the marriage rates of young bachelors and spinsters. | 

The age analysis serves to call attention to the misleading nature of the 
crude marriage rates in which age is disregarded ; owing to the concentration 
of the single population at the younger ages where marriages are numerous 
and the widowed population at the later ages where they are few, the crude 
rates (column 8 of Table XI) for the single of each sex appear to be vastly 
in.excess of those of the widowed, whereas when regard is had to their age 
differences, the relative positions are reversed, and for all the male and female 
age groups are as markedly i in favour of the widowed. 


“Marriages of Minors.—180,448 of the males and 578,343 of rs females 
married during the war years 1940-1945, were under the age of 21, females 
as usual greatly outnumbering the males throughout with an average for the 
six years taken together of 3-2 females to each male. The proportions of 
the total marriages of each sex these numbers represent are 8-1 per cent. in 
the case of males and 26-0 per cent. in the case of females in which form they 
exhibit a spectacular advance over the corresponding proportions in the last: 
peace year (3-4 per cent.-males and 16-4 per cent. females in 1938) or indeed 
over any earlier period since the latter end of the last century. The experience 
is in contrast to that of the first world war, when the general level of minors’ 
proportions was much lower and was reduced rather than raised during the 
war period itself. Although there were differences between the circumstances 
of the two wars, they do not seem sufficient to account for the contrast. It 
may be, therefore, that the explanation of the rise in minors’ proportions. 
does not lie primarily with the existence of war conditions. It seems likely 
that it is a feature to be associated with the more general rise in marriage 
rates which has been noticed since 1932, the cumulative effect of which has 
made an especial inroad on the female marriageable population at the former 
marrying ages above 21, reducing it to an extent insufficient to meet the 
continuing total marriage demand and thereby necessitating a widening of the 
range to include increased numbers from the ages below 21. Whatever the 
explanation, the fact that more than a quarter of the females who marry, do 
so before they reach 21—the proportion is nearer 30 per cent. if only first 
marriages are considered—is a fact of social importance, and if the proportion 
continues to remain high, as well it may, it must be expected to have a 
significant effect on ensuing fertility. In terms of marriage rates based on the 
unmarried population aged 15-21, the averages for the period 1940-1945 were 
16-1 and 55-1 per thousand males and females respectively, and compare with 
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6:0:and 30°5 in 1938 or with 6-7 and 24-8 in 1931, thus registering a rise which 
is generally steeper than that associated with adult ages during this period 
Both the proportions and rates for the two sexes are shewn for the separate 
calendar years in the adjoining Table XII. 


Table XII.—Marriages of Minors. Proportions to all Marriages, 
Marriage Rates and Ratio of those rates to that for 1938, 1921, 
1931, and each year 1938-1945. 





| 
Marriage rates per Ratio of marriage 


Marriages of minors 1,000 unmarried rates in columns 4 
per 1,000 marriages and widowed and 5 to correspond- 
Year at all ages population ing rate in 1938 

aged 15-21 taken as 100 

Males Females Males Females Males Females 
24921 48-2 149-2 fat 23-4 128 77 
1931 43:5 158-5 6-7 24:8 a 1d2 81 
1938 33-6 163-8 6-0 30-5 100 100 
1939 44°5 197-0 9-3 43-8 155 144 
1940 64-1 246-1 15:0 61-8 250 203 
1941 84-0 263°8 16-9 57:1 282 187 
1942 92:7. 278:8 | 18-4 59-2 307 194 
1943 bo Aa 277°3 15-4 48-0 257 157 
1944 87-0 262:°5 14-6 46-9 243 154 
1945 72:3 239-4 16-3 57°7 272 189 





Marriage Incidence at Reproductive Ages 


With the widespread interest now evinced in population development and 
trend, a special interest will attach to the behaviour and effect of the marriage 
rate in relation to its influence on fertility. The Population (Statistics) Act. 
of 1938 made provision whereby all births taking place after the 30th June, 
1938, could be related to the ages and dates of marriage of their mothers and 
in the last report dealing with the new records from the commencement of 
the Act up to the end of 1939, the occasion was taken briefly to review the 
nature of the marriage influence and the changes that had taken place prior 
to 1939 both in the female marriage rates and in the proportion of married 
females in the community at the several periods of their reproductive age 
field. In that report, the basic data, comprising the numbers of married and 
non-married women between the ages of 15 and 50, the proportions married, 
the numbers of women marrying and their relation to the non-married class, 
were assembled in the form of individual years records back to 1911, together 
with earlier records at decennial census periods back to 1851, the first census 
year at which the marital conditions of the population were distinguished. 

For the present report the current data in respect of females have been 
continued in similar form for years up to 1945 and-at the same time a current 
and retrospective record for males has been added, the latter being shewn for 
decennial years between 1851 and 1931 and individual years thereafter to 
1945. The data are set out in Appendix I on page 161. 

In this assembly of data, the population within the age limits adopted is 
only distinguished as between the two classes, married and non-married, the 
Jatter embracing those whose marriages have terminated whether through 
widowhood or divorce, as well as those who have never been married. No 
differentiation is attempted between first and subsequent marriages or between 
population elements who have been married once only or more than once, -it 
being sufficient to note here that first marriages are responsible for all but a 
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negligible fraction of the marriage history within the reproductive age field. 
Re-marriages of widows or divorced women were only 3-4 per cent. of the total 
women married under the age of 45 before the war (1938) and have since, 
_ partly as a temporary result of the war, increased to 6-0 per cent. in 1945; 
but these percentages, small as they are, overstate their influence because 
their average ages at marriage are so much higher than those of spinsters that 
the percentage of the total reproductive years of life contributed by them is 
less than half that indicated by the percentages marrying and even that small: 
contribution is located at the latter and least fertile end of the period. 

Another consideration to which regard must be paid is the fact that the 
disturbing effect of war conditions, which is strongly reflected in the events 
of the war years themselves did not cease with the war but is bound to influence 
the figures for a number of succeeding years. Though a final appreciation of 
the various changes may not be possible until sufficient time has elapsed for it 
to be seen that peace-time continuity has once more been restored, the experi- 
ence of the immediate post-war years is of major significance and such partial 
or provisional records available for those years are taken into account in the 
present report. 

It is further to be noted that in attempting to portray the events of recent 
years in the form of comparable rates or proportions, reliance has to be placed 
upon estimates of the various sections of the populations involved. In view 
of the time which has elapsed since the last factual count of the population 
and of the disturbance of trend continuity later imposed by the conditions of 
war, the possibility of error in the estimates and in the rates based on them is 
not such as can be disregarded ; precision in the separate items of the presenta- 
tion cannot be counted on though it is hoped, notwithstanding the reservation, 
that it has been possible to preserve a reasonably acceptable balance in the 
perspective of the whole. 


Marriage Rates.—Dealing first with the incidence of new marriages, the 
general range and nature of the changes in the marriage rates of women which 
have taken place since 1938, the last complete peace year, will be understood 
from Section (b) of Table II, Appendix I, in which the numbers married in 
successive years are expressed as proportions of the numbers available for 
marriage, i.e., the non-married elements of the population from time to time. 
The main features of the records are further displayed by Diagram C which 
has been extended back to 1911 so as to cover the period of the first world war. 


Table XIII.—Women marrying per 1,000 non-married women at each 
age. England and Wales. 


























Age Aggregates 

Year 
15-20 | 20-25 | 25-30 | 30-35 | 35-40 | 40-45 | 45-50 | 20-40 | 15-50 

T911-.. ng: Fhe is oe Soe” 95-9 | 109-8 | 62-6 35:5 22-0 14-8 86-9 | 54:0 
1932... we | 178 105-3 | 117-0 | 58-6 30-4 17-4 11-9 91-4 | 57-7 
1938... sidbt-oe20 148-1 | 154-4 | 69-9 37:9 21-5 13-8 119-0 | 71-2 
1939... Tey 197-6 | 188:5 | 81:3 42-3 24-2 15-4 149-2 | 88-1 
1940... ... | 38-4 2226 | 199-1) 87-8 44-4 27°2 16-5 163-0 | 97-8 
1941... ... | 36-4 188-7 | 155-9 | 74:3 .| 40-0 27°5 17-3 135-4 | 83-4 
1942... orp 38D 187-4 | 134-7 | 68-1 38-5 26°8 17-3 129-3 |} 81-1 
1943... ... | 34:2 141-4 | 104:1-| 59-8 33°8 24:3 16-9 101-2 | 65-5 
* 1944... .. | dd 143-6 | 112-7 | 60-0 34-1 23-4 16-3 105-1 | 67:1 
1945... ... | 40-0 201-1 | 159-6 | 79-9 42-9 27°6 19-2 145-5 | 89-8 
1946... fee | 343 190-7 | 169-8 | 96-9 52°8 30-7 20°5 149-7 | 88-4 
95-3 


1947... .- | 87-7. | 207-7 | 188°9 | 107-8 | 59-7 | 32°3 | 20-6 161-7 
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Rare per 1,000 





DIAGRAM C.—Women marrying per 1,000 non-married women, 
1911-1946. England and Wales. 
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The most obvious feature of the recent experience is that which has already 
been noted in the reference to the crude marriage rates and which is now shewn 
in more precise form, namely the very wide fluctuations in the rates of all age - 
groups which have occurred during the war and immediately succeeding period. 
The pattern of movement, so far as it has gone, is similar in form tothat 
associated with the first war, consisting apparently of two pronounced waves, 
starting with a sharp initial rise at the beginning of the war to an early maximum 
followed by an immediate and even more pronounced decline to a low minimum 
and an almost as rapid turn round and renewed rise to a second maximum 
which, in the case of the first world war, was again succeeded by a recession 
which ultimately restored the rates to much the same levels as were in operation 
before the war started. In respect of the current experience the maximum to 
be associated with the second wave appears to be within sight, but there has 
been no secondary decline so far and though some recession must probably be 
expected, further years must elapse for it to be seen where the levels of the 
more permanent future are likely to be stabilized. Unlike the first war, the 
second wave of the recent experience appears to be the less marked of the two 
in which case the final recession may not be very great, an expectation which 
seems to be supported rather than otherwise by other aspects of the situation 
discussed hereafter. It was noted in the 1938-39 Text, for example, that 
the pre-war rise in marriage rates had been steady and continuous from 1932 and 
had shewn no slackening up to the time war broke out, so that there then seemed 
every prospect that the rising phase had not exhausted itself—a circumstance 
which may well be regarded as pointing to future peace-time levels higher than 
those already reached in 1938... i 
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The most important feature of the présent experience is the height ofthe 
marriage frequencies of females under age 30. Not only are the rates here 
much higher than at other ages, but the non-married population on which they 
operate is at a maximum at the youngest ages and rapidly declines as age 
advances, the result of the combination being that the marriages occurring 
below age 30 account for four-fifths of the total marriages, and these exercisea 
predominating influence upon the whole. The average rates at which young 
women of these ages married during the war years 1939-1945, viz., 183 per 1,000 
non-married at 20-24 and 151 per 1,000 at 25-29, were vastly higher than those 
recorded during the 1914-18 war, or in fact than any since marriage registration 
was first introduced before the middle of the last century. And not only is the 
general level now so much higher but within this portion of the age field, the 
weight has moved forward with the result that a far larger proportion of the 
marriages take place in the 20-24 group ; the rate at these ages is now the highest 
in the age range, and in that it now markedly exceeds the rate for the next 
older group 25-29, it reverses an order maintained from the beginning of the 
century up to 1938, when the older group held a substantial lead. 

The change means that not only are a larger proportion of women marrying 
than before, but that they are also marrying at an earlier age, both conditions 
being such as must be expected to endure to the advantage of ensuing fertility— 
particularly as the earlier marrying of women extends their reproductive 
opportunities at the fertile end of the childbearing ages. It is true of course 
that in the case of a couple able and determined to restrict their family, the 
mere fact that the woman is a bride at age 23 instead of 27 need not affect 
the number of children she ultimately bears and some commentators on this 
account appear to be prepared to go some way in discounting the marriage 
age as a factor of significance in relation to fertility. But what is true of 
hypothetical units in a population certainly cannot be applied to society at 
large in which a large proportion of the births are not subject to rigid planning 
and control. The uncontrolled element must vary with the length of time 
exposed to risk and even in respect of more planned conditions, the 
planning will be subject to modification in the light of changing circumstances, 
and a lengthening of the exposure period will provide the greater latitude for 
implementing changes as and when they are decided upon. All the available 
statistical evidence goes to show that, other things being equal, the earlier the 
marriage age, the greater is the average family, and there can be little hesitation 
in expecting the future families of the women marrying today to be significantly 
larger than they would have been if the said women were to have delayed their 
marriages to the ages which were more or less customary during the long 
period prior to 1932 when the fall in the birth rate was so pronounced. 

An aspect of the earlier marriage tendency which has lately begun to assume 
a degree of prominence is to be seen in the greatly increased numbers and 
proportions of girls who now marry before they reach the age of 20 or 21. 
Of all the females who married in 1945 for example, as many as one-seventh were 
under the age of 20 while nearly one quarter of the total were under 21, such 
proportions being practically half as much again as they were in 1938. During 
the first part of the phase of increasing marriage tendencies noted since 1932, 
the marriage rates of minors rose with those of young adults but not dis- 
proportionately so, and it is only since 1938 that those of the youngest group 
have in this respect so outstepped their sisters in all the higher age groups. The 
reason is no doubt largely to be found in the fact that the higher marriage ° 
rates as a whole, operating as they have been for more than a decade, have so 
reduced the available non-married elements of the female population at the 
former marrying ages that the continuing marriage demand has had to be met 
by extended encroachment into the youngest age field where the available 
supply of marriageable girls is largely untapped. 
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-, Notwithstanding the large increase in the numbers married under-age 20, 
viz., from 29,000 in 1932 to 38,000 in 1938 and then to 57,000 in 1945, the 
number even in 1945 was only 4 per cent. of the non-married female population 
in the 15-19 group, and if the marriage pressure continues to be maintained, as 
well it may, it may easily be reflected by still larger encroachments on this 
section of the population. 

Marriage rates in the case of males have in general followed a course not 
very dissimilar from those of females though the increases have been relatively 
lower at the early ages and higher at the middle adult ages. Of the total 
numbers marrying, about 95 per cent. of the males and 97 per cent. of the 
females are under age 50 and it will be sufficient here to record their aggregate 
experiences as the ratios the numbers marrying bear to the respective non- 
married populations between 15 and 50... Comparable increases in the rates are 
given in the columns relating each year’s rate to that of 1911 used as the base. 
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Numbers marrying per 1,000 Year’s rate compared with 1911. 


Year. non-married 15-50 (1911 taken as 100) . 
Males Females Males Females 
1911 Sits Gx 56-4 54-0 100 100 
~ 1932 cae oa 61-0 57-7 108 107 
- 1938 =e Ei. 72:1 71-2 128 132 
_ 1939 rae ie 86-1 88-1 153 ~ 163 
1940 Ses Po hth. 96-1 97°8 170 181 
1941 of aes 81-6 83-4 145 154 
1942 AP) aie 79°8 81-1 141 150 
1943 =: is 64:1 65-5 . 114 121 
1944... a 64-7 67:1 115 124 
1945 453 ioe 86:7 89-8 154 166 
Average 
1939-45 ... dei 79:9. , 81-8 142 151 
1946 83-9 88-3 149 164 
1947 89-4 95-2 159 176 





_ The table illustrates in outline the scale of the remarkable changes in the 
marriage incidence which has taken place since 1911 and notably in the last 
15 years. Commencing with a modest improvement of 7 or 8 per cent. over the 
21 years between 1911 and 1932, the rise is seen to have rapidly accelerated 
in the following six years to a point in 1938 approximately 30 per cent. above 
the starting level. This was followed by a phase of violent fluctuation during 
the war years, 1939-1945, but with a still mounting tendency, the annual 
average for the period being 42 per cent. in the case of males and 51 per cent. 
females above the 1911 base. Later evidence available indicates that still 
higher frequencies have been associated with the post-war years ; frequencies 
that are not quite so high as those associated with 1939 and 1940 but which 
otherwise are far in excess of the levels of any earlier normal conditions of which 
we have record. As part of the post-war adjustment, the latest rates must 
be expected to be abnormal and some recession therefrom may well be expected, 
but no evidence of such has yet come to hand and further years must elapse 
before it will be possible to see where and when the war disturbance will have 
come to an end. Some of the more enduring factors leading to the rise in the 
marriage rates and the prospects of their continuance are discussed in 
succeeding paragraphs. 
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One feature of importance in this respect is to be found in the change that 
has been gradually taking place in the relative numbers of men and women at 
the marrying ages. There will always be a number of individuals in both 
sexes who will never marry and amongst those who do, the urge to marry may be 
different as between the sexes, but it will nevertheless be generally accepted 
that, other things being equal, the actual numbers of either sex who do marry 
will to some extent depend upon and vary with the numbers in the opposite 
sex available to marry them, The important marriages from the point of view 
of fertility are those in which the age of the bride is under 45. Husbands tend 
to be rather older than their wives with a small average difference which 
varies under different circumstances, but the substance of the changes in the 
sex balance will be sufficiently shown by comparing the numbers within a 
common age group as is done in the following table in which the total numbers 
of each sex in the 15-45 age group are set out and compared for a series of 
years covering the period from 1871 to 1960. The figures for the year 1960 
are of course projections dependent for their validity upon the assumptions* 
used in their construction; they are, however, limited to survivors of persons 
already in existence so that the trend of the sex relationship they suggest 
should not be a distorted one and should be helpful in throwing some light 
on the marriage conditions likely to be experienced in the immediate future. 


Table XIV.—Total Male and Female Populations aged 15-45. 
England and Wales. 


(Figures in thousands) 





Males Females Males per 1,000 
Year females 
15—45 15-45 15-45. .! 
1871 (Census) 4,857 5,240 927 
1901 44; 7,498 8,121 923 
19442; 8,326 8,989 926 
borg nae 8,294 9,468 876 
1931.25) 8,983 9,825 914 
Foncttbeianiat 9,497 9,993 950 
fj ISeer eaioaate) Ree 9,993 967 
1945 = 9,701 : 9,882 982 
1947 : 9,646 9,729 991 
1950 = 9,587 9,552 1,004 
1960 (Projection) 8,899 8,788 1,013 


+t Males in 1938 are shown both excluding and including Armed Forces and Mercantile 
Marine serving overseas, the former corresponding to earlier and the latter to later records 
in the table. 


The interest in this table is in the last column, which shows the number of 
males per 1,000 females at successive dates over the 90-year period covered. 
The range divides itself naturally into two periods, namely, the first 40 years 
from 1871 to 1911 during which the male element was in a more or less constant 
minority of about 74 per cent. and the years subsequent to 1921 during 
which the male deficiency has disappeared and ultimately transformed to 
an excess. 

The reasons for these conditions and for the change which set in after 1921 
are generally understood and need not be examined in detail here. In the 
main they are to be associated with the factors of migration, mortality © 


* In projecting the population from 1947, it has been assumed (a) that the fall in death 
rates will continue—at a rate of about 50% in 40 years for ages under 45 and (6) that there 
will be no loss or gain from migration. 
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improvement and a rise since about 1915 of the masculinity at birth (males 
per 1,000 females born). | 

During the early part of the period, the masculinity at birth was low com- 
pared with the more recent period and both mortality and migration operated 
to the relative disadvantage of the male population; the much higher male 
mortality during infancy and childhood quickly eliminated the birth excess 
and thereafter reduced the survivors, to the progressive disadvantage of the 
males ; the process was further supplemented at the early adult ages by a 
regular loss from migration which during the period of Colonial development 
was predominantly male in character. In 1921 the regular deficiency of the 
male class was sharply increased to 12-4 per cent. (from 7-4 in 1911) by the 
heavy loss of males during the 1914-18 war. 

Since 1921 the sex ratio at these important ages has been gradually but 
completely transformed by a conjunction of changes in all these predisposing 
factors, all the changes being favourable to an increased male representation. 
Masculinity at birth rose after 1915 and has been maintained at the higher 
levels ; at the same time there have been marked improvements in mortality 
at the younger ages with a consequent diminution in its sex-differentiating 
effect. Most important of all perhaps, the trend of migration changed so 
that the regular loss of males from this cause which had been so regular a 
feature for several decades prior to 1921, thereafter diminished and by 1931 
had been converted to a gain that has been more or less maintained ever since. 
The exceptional deficiency of males in 1921 was rapidly neutralized and the 
sex ratio has continued to grow in favour of the males until there is now 
parity between the sexes. The records for 1938 to 1950 are based on estimates 
and not census counts ; they indicate that the growth of the ratio continued 
notwithstanding the war losses amongst males which appear to have been 
more than countered by the somewhat special migration of the period. Further 
there seems to be no sign or likelihood at the present time of any significant 
change in the predisposing factors so that there may well be a still further 
advance in the male-female ratio in the immediately forthcoming years as is 
suggested by the population projection above. 

The sex ratio comparisons discussed above for the total populations within 
the 15-45 age field are extended in the next table to show their incidence 
amongst the non-married elements of the sexes, the elements more directly 
influencing the numbers of new marriages from time to time. 


Table XV.—Non-Married Male and Female Populations, aged 15-45. 
England and Wales. 


(Figures in thousands) 






Non-married females 






Males per per 1,000 total 
Year 1,000 females 
females 






















15-45 20-45 

1871 (Census) 967 381 
oe, 950 984 417 
1911 en! 959 988 416 
1921 |, 875 983 407 
1931, 945 397 
#1938 Estimate .. 350 
19455; 301 
rr ree 282 


* See note to Table XIV on page 38. 
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» The. contrasts: are»sharpened somewhat» when limited to the non-married. 
‘Yor the 60 years prior to 1931, it may be said that apart from the exceptional 
war depression reflected by the 1921 figures, the males available to marry were 
consistently a few per cent. lower than the corresponding numbers of females in 
the same age group. But the change which set in after 1921 rapidly transformed 
the position so that from their former position of numerical inferiority, the 
male representation was converted to an excess of about 33 per cent, by 1938, 
to 64 per cent. in 1945 and to the even higher and significant excess of 
nearly 10 per cent. in 1947. Marriage tendencies in the case of either 
sex must. be directly influenced by the numbers and proportions of the opposite 
sex available to marry them, and though not the only influence, there can be 
little doubt that in the unprecedented rise in the marriage rates of repro- 
ductive females, the increased marriage pressure produced by the growing 
excess of males has been an important contributory factor. 


An incidental though not unimportant aspect of the changed position is 
brought out by the last two columns of Table XV which show the fall that has 
taken place in the percentage of the female population which is non-married 
and therefore available to marry. Within the important age group 20-45, 
the proportion was formerly maintained at about the 40 per cent. level, but 
the effect of the high marriage demand of recent years has been to reduce 
this to 28 per cent. so that if, as seems not improbable, the marriage pressure 
continues to be maintained at a high level, it will be faced with a much reduced 
reservoir of non-married at ages over 20 and may involve still further 
encroachment into the as yet little tapped element at ages below 20. 


. The recruitment. to the married population. by new marriages as discussed 
-above,: is. offset. slightly by complementary losses from contemporaneous 
widowhoods and divorces. They have not been relatively important over the ~ 
fertility. age field in past. peace-time periods, but there has been a temporary 
increase in the number of widowhoods during the war years as a result of war 
losses amongst married men and there has been a simultaneous growth in the 
numbers of divorces of a more continuing character. These are referred to 
in greater detail on pages 47 to 58. 


Total Married Women of Reproductive Age.—So far as the marriage 
factor is concerned, the fertility of the community at any time is determined, 
not by the new marriages, but by the total married women of reproductive 
age; an aggregate which, if age 50 is taken as the conventional upper limit 
of fertility, represents the survivors of women who may have married at any 
time over the preceding 35 years or so. This primary stock of potentially 
childbearing women is continuously being replenished by new marriages; at 
the same time, it is being continuously depleted by exits, fractionally through 
widowhood and divorce, but in the main by the numbers passing out of the 
reproductive period by the normal process of age, and it is only to the extent 
of the difference between the increments and decrements that the total level 
is affected. 


In relation to the total married class, the annual increment of new marriages 
never represents more than a small fraction ; even with the high marriage 
rates of the war years the numbers of new marriages at ages under 45 in 1938 
and 1945, for example, were only 6-4 and 6-5 per cent. of the total married 
women in the age group respectively. Changes in the marriage rates of succes- 
sive years will accordingly be much diluted in their effect upon the corresponding 
changes in the total proportions of married women. . 
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. The latter are shewn for each of the war years by quinary groups of age 
up to 50 in the following table. 


dale XVI .—Married Women per 1,000 total Female sieareeroopon at 
each age. England and Wales. 








Age Aggregates 
Year on a ey —_—__—_———- 
15-20 | 20-25 | 25-30 | 30-35 | 35-40 | 40-45 | 45-50 || 20-40 15-50 
TOLL. 54 12 242 558 711 752 755 729 552 502 
I93Z 20 260 584 732 758 750 732 574 534 — 
1938 --2:. 23 328 643 733 771 768 736 623 566 
1939... -<..4 28 348 657 743 472;; | F70 740 | 635... 571 
1940 .... 38 378 686 758 771 776 743 655 590 . 
1941... 39 399 712 769 772 779 746 || 667 603 
1942° °°... 4] 420 722 780 775 781 751 676 613 
1943... 39 429 722 787 780 783 757 679 618 
1944... 37 419 726 791 784 784 759 677 618 
1945 __... 39 428 707 790 790 779 765 680 622 
1946... 690 629 
1947... 701 638 


1948... ‘ : 711 646 - 





It will be seen that in each of the years identified, the proportions mount 
with advancing age, rapidly at first and then more slowly to a maximum 
which is reached about age 40 after which recruitment by further marriages is 
more than offset by widowhoods with a consequent decline which is not of great 
importance up to age 50. With some irregularity in the successive war years 
the trend of the change over the war period as a whole continues in. an 
accelerated degree that of preceding years, the main feature of the change 
being the steady rise in the proportions throughout, but differentiated as 
between the separate age sections between really remarkable increases at the 
younger ages and a much more gentle upward movement at the later ages 
where the proportions are at their maximum. The difference in age behaviour 
reflects the operation of two tendencies which are different in essence though 
they are frequently associated with one another. The proportions at every 
age are cumulative in the sense that they are based on women who have 
married some time previously at ages ranging from the youngest marriage age 
up to that at which the proportion is measured. At the later ages where the 
maximum proportions are reached, the number of marriages in the generation 
of women concerned will have been nearly completed and changes in the pro- 
portions at these ages very largely reflect changes in the total numbers of 
women in successive generations who ultimately marry; the gentle growth of 
the proportions at the ages of 40 and over in the above table thus tends to 
‘shew that over the past 40 years there has been a steady growth in the pro- 
portion of females who ultimately marry, or to put it the other way round, a 
definite decline in the proportion of females who remain as spinsters throughout 
their childbearing period. The proportions at the younger ages are not to be 
interpreted in this way, for the bulk of the women concerned here would have 
married sooner or later in any event and the long continued and very much 
larger increases at these ages reflects not so much that more women are marrying 
but that those who do marry, are marrying at younger and younger ages. 

Thus it may be said that in the course of the past 40 years or so, two 
tendencies have been operative, the one for more and more women to weary, 
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and the other for their marriages to take place at ever decreasing ages. The 
effect of each has been to increase the amount of marriage in the community 
and the quantitive result of the combination emerges in the two aggregate 
columns of the table which shew for the several years identified the proportions 
married in the 20-40 and 15-50 age periods. 

The figures in the aggregate form derive their main importance from the 
fact that though expressed in the terms of persons, they apply no less to their 
reproductive opportunities in showing as they do the proportion of the full 
reproductive period which is actually spent in the married state, that is, under 
the conditions expressly recognized by convention as appropriate to the bearing 
of children. If the period is regarded as that falling between the somewhat 
wide age limits of 15 and 50, the final column of the table shows that out of 
every 100 reproductive years of female life available in 1911 only one half 
(50-2) were hypothecated to the production of legitimate children, that the 
number has since been raised to 56-6 in 1938, to 62-2 in 1945 and that the rise 
is still continuing. Within the narrower but possibly more appropriate age 
limits of 20 and 40—since more than 90 per cent. of births take place within 
this range—the proportions have been slightly higher throughout, rising from 
55-2 in 1911 to 68-0 in 1945, again with a still rising tendency. 

Whichever age range is preferred, the progress represents an increase since 
1911 of nearly 25 per cent. in marital reproductive opportunity, a truly remark- 
able rise and one for which there is no parallel in our recorded history. Nearly 
half the rise has occurred over the recent war years from 1938 and has no 
doubt been favoured by the conditions of the war period but it is not neces- 
sarily to be regarded as any less enduring on that account as is shewn by the 
history of the first world war when the rise then recorded was not only main- 
tained but was increased in the course of the subsequent peace period. 

The profound change which has thus taken place is sometimes referred to 
as a change in marriage habits, but it is at least doubtful whether such descrip- 
tion does adequate justice to the circumstances even if it is not definitely 
misleading. Marriage is more than a mere custom; for most people it is the 
articulate and formal expression of their primordial desire for mating which 
develops at the attainment*of puberty and there is certainly no evidence that : 
such desire was any less strong in 1911 than it is to-day. If an adequate 
explanation of the change is to be sought, it will hardly be in the intrinsic 
factors which may govern mating but rather in extrinsic factors such as those 
imposed by the social, econoinic and other environmental conditions which 
make marriage practicable in the circumstances under which the community 
lives. 

Before proceeding further it will be well to interject here a reservation 
and correction to the measure of the changes as so far discussed because these 
are not quite adequately portrayed by the aggregate proportions of Table XVI - 
as they stand. Over the period covered, the population has been getting 
older, and within the 15 to 50 age range there has been a shift in weight from 
the younger half where the married proportions are smaller, to the older half 
where the proportions are high; this shift in age weight must itself have 
imparted an increasing tendency to the aggregate proportions apart from any 
other factor, so that the table change as shown will be a compound effect 
expressing the combined influence both of change in population distribution 
and change in marriage intensity and if the latter is to be isolated for attention 
it is first necessary to remove the former. This can be done by the familiar 
process of age standardization in which the intensity index for the year is 
expressed, not as the aggregate proportion married, but as the ratio the actual 
number of married bears to the number that would have emerged as married 
had the populations in successive age groups been subject to a series of common 
or standard age proportions married in those age groups. 
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Standardized indexes of marriage intensity have been calculated in this way 
and are shewn for a series of years in the following table in the form of the 
ratio they bear to the index of 1911, the year from about which the recent 
advance dates and which accordingly forms a convenient base year for the 
comparison of both earlier and later periods. The single age range of 15-45 
has here been employed as representative of the female reproductive period 
and the calculations have been extended so as to cover a wider range of calendar 
years and at the same time to shew comparable index comparisons for males as 
well; the simple proportions of married to total of the type hitherto referred 
_to are repeated for reference in adjacent columns. 








Numbers Married per 1,000 | Standardized Marriage Intensity 
total population of each sex | Index expressed in relation to 
Year aged 15-45 1911 taken as 1,000 


Males Females Males Females 
1871 o& Bi 474 496 1,100 1,091 
1891 Ax, ao 454 471 1,061 1,048 
1911 “3 Ae 458 477 1,000 1,000 
1921 Bi pe 486 485 1,057 1,007 
1931 oe “43 484 501 1,053 1,025 
1938 a es 512 540 1,070 1,078 
1945 Re a. 567 600 1,125 1,169 
1947 ee a 576 618 1,135 1,187 


Justification for the standardization correction is provided by the last 
column of the table which shows that the true increase in the marriage intensity 
of females between 1911 and 1945 was 17 per cent. instead of the 25 per cent. 
previously suggested by the increase in the proportions married, nearly one- 
third of the latter now being shewn to have been due to the quite extraneous 
circumstance of the ageing of the population. 

Looking at the last two columns of the table generally, it will be seen that 
marriage incidences fell significantly during the 40 years prior to 1911, the 
experiences of the sexes being not dissimilar with falls of roughly 10 per cent. 
in the case of males and 9 per cent. in the case of females. After 1911 or there- 
abouts the trend was reversed, and there began the rising tendency which has 
since been maintained and which at the end of 36 years has already achieved 
heights 19 per cent. above the 1911 level in the case of females and nearly 
14 per cent. in the case of males. 

The somewhat marked difference in the rise as between the two sexes is to be 
explained by the changes which have simultaneously been taking place in the 
sex ratio of the unmarried and which have already been discussed on a previous 
page. Between 1911 and 1921, for example, when the sex ratio moved adversely 
to the male section, the male increase in the marriage intensity index was far 
higher at 5-7 per cent. than that of the female increase of 0-7 per cent. as would 
be expected. Since 1921 the sex ratio has moved steadily in favour of the males 
and again as would be expected therefrom, the increase in marriage intensity 
has been as notably and continuously in favour of the females. 

Apart however from the sex difference, the outstanding feature of the 
demonstration—of the highest significance and importance—is the magnitude 
of the rise in the index as a whole, or in less technical language in the fact that 
the nation as constituted today can and does sustain a degree of marriage 
amongst its younger adults as much as from 14 to 19 per cent. in excess of that . 
which emerged from the conditions operating prior to the first war. 

The forces responsible for so large a change will in all probability have 
been mainly economic in origin and from the timing of the increase, the 
beginning of which coincided so closely with the first Old Age Pensions and 
National Insurance Acts, they will almost certainly be associated with the wide 
expansion of social benefits and services together with the steady improvement 
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of living conditions that have been so characteristic of the period. Nor has the 
transformation yet come to an end; a fresh chapter has been opened with the 
comprehensive health and insurance legislation just recently placed upon the 
statute book and years must elapse before the fruits of the new extensions are 
fully and finally reflected in our social records. 

The latest proportions of married in the 15-45 age group (57-6 per cent. 
males and 61-8 per cent. females in 1947) are vastly higher than any that have 
been recorded so far, but there is obviously room for still further improvement, 
and if the foregoing diagnosis is anywhere near the correct one there would 
seem to be every prospect of the proportions reaching still higher levels ; 
particularly so in the case of females, the primary medium of fertility and 
reproduction, since in their case the increasing marriage pressure would 
probably be intensified rather than otherwise by the further changes in the 
sex ratio amongst the unmarried that seem to be in prospect. 

To achieve the contemplated future increase in the proportions of married 
females it would not be necessary for the rates of new marriages to be as high 
as those of the recent post-war period ; these have undoubtedly been exceptional 
in including a certain number of marriages postponed from preceding war 
years and some recession is to be expected. On the other hand, new marriages 
at the rates experienced prior to the war would not be sufficient for the purpose, 
so that if and when the rates are stabilized once more, the analysis and examina- 
tion would seem to point to the likely level as somewhere between those of 
the immediate pre- and post-war experiences. 


Buildings in which Marriages may be Solemnized 
At the end of each of the years 1940 to 1945 the numbers of churches or 
chapels of the Established Church and of the Church in Wales and of registered 
buildings of other religious denominations in which marriages could legally be 
solemnized were as follow :— 


} 
| 1942 





| 1943 | 1944 


| 1940 | 1941 








Number at End of Year 
Established Church and 


Church in Wales ... 16,642 | 16,659 | 16,681 | 16,698 | 16,714 | 16,729 

All other BeUems Denom- 
INAWONS ira, s . | 21,952.| 22,072 |. 922,221 | 22,390 - 22,542.) 222,709 
Total i .-. | 38,594 | 38,731 | 38,902 | 39,088 | 39,256 | 39,438 


Number Added in Year 
Established Church and 


Church in Wales ... 22 17 22 17 16 15 

All other daria Denom- 
inations... 164 120 149 169 152 167 
Ota Leese, Riek 186 137 171 186 168 182 


Increase per cent. since 1921 

Established Church and 
Church in Wales ... 3:0 3°1 3°2 3°4 3°5 3°5 

All other Renenes. Denom- 
inations ae : Sj eA 21-9 Zak 23-7 24°5 25-4 





The number of these buildings belonging to the various denominations is 
shewn for the several geographical regions in Table N (Part II, Statistical 
Review), which thus provides some indication of the relative strengths of the 
various religious bodies in different parts of the country. 

By the Places of Religious Worship Certifying Act, 1852, and the Places of 
Worship Registration Act, 1855, it was enacted that all places of religious 
worship not being churches or chapels of the Established Church, should, if the 
congregations desired, be certified as such to the Registrar General, certification 
for public worship being a necessary preliminary to the registration of a building 
for the solemnization of marriages. 

The numbers of places of meeting for religious worship on the official register 
on the 3lst December of each of the years 1940 to 1945 respectively, and the 
numbers of buildings registered for the solemnization of marriages are shewn in 
wable XVII.” 


Table XVII.—Buildings certified as places for Worship* and registered 
for Marriages, 1940 to 1945. England and Wales. 





1943 1944 1945 


Buildings certified to the Registrar General as meeting places for Religious Worship. 
(a) Numbers. 


| | 








Roman Catholics .. Re aie & 2,176 2,209 2,222 2,230 2,239 2,261 
Methodist Church .. He ah .. | 13,489 13,473 13,450 13,436 13,419 13,408 
Congregationalists. . ae ahs a 3,571 3,570 3,583 3,592 3,596 3,610 
Baptists. ue a nas 3,513 3,516 3,526 3,527 3,541 3,553 
Calvinistic Methodists .. Ze a 1,401 1,401 1,403 1,404 1,408 1,411 
Presbyterians ae Ar a a 466 468 466 463 465 466 
Unitarians .. 5S i ~ ae 188 189 190 191 191 191 
New Church at ie 60 60 60 60 60 60 
Catholic Apostolic Church : :% 60 60 60 59 59 58 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion .. 44 44 44 a4 44 Ag 
Salvation Army .. ae if ae 1,556 1,558 1,558 JES6l 1,560 1,564 
Society of Friends. ot a 420 420 422 423 423 423 
Jews ce re = 369 373 382 391 400 403 
Other Denominations om oe ih 6,567 6,712 6,862 6,964 7,103 7 he Gy 

6 
All Denominations At fe .. | 33,880 34,053 34,228 34,345 34,508 34,609 

f (b) Increase or decrease (—) per cent. since 1921. 
Roman Catholics 39-5 41:6 42-4 42:9 43°5 44:9 
Methodist Church .. — 3-4 — 3:5 — 3-7 — 3-8 — 3-9 — 4:0 
Congregationailists. . 6:2 6:1 6°5 6:8 6:9 7-3 
Baptists .. 10-2 10:3 10:6 10-6 11:1 11-4 
Calvinistic Methodists 7:9 7:9 8-0 8-1 8-4 8-6 
Presbyterians 4:0 4-5 4-0 3-3 3-8 4-0 
Unitarians .. 222 537] 3:3 3°8 3°8 3:8 
New Church os oe 9-1 9-1 9-1 9-1 9-1 9-1 
Catholic Apostolic Church | : .. | —14:3 —14°-3 —14:3 —15:7 —15:7 —17:1 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion .. | — 6-4 — 6-4 — 6-4 — 64 — 6:4 — 64 
Salvation Army .. J x4 es 37-0 37-1 37 37-4 37°3 37-7 
Society of Friends. . oe at .. | — 2-6 — 2-6 — 2:1 — 1-9 — 1-9. — 1-9 
Jews At =i ee 42:5 44-0 47°5 51:0 54-4 55:6 
Other Denominations fe 96:9 101-3 105°8 108-8 113-0 114-6 
All Denominations oti d ae 15:5 16:1 16-7 17-1 “87-6 18-0 
Buildings registered for the Solemnization of Marriages. 

Roman Catholics .. ve ae Me 2,004 2,034 2,047 2,060 2,065 2,086 
Methodist Church .. pas te ae 8,828 8,843 8,879 8,935 8,988 9,053 
Congregationalists ae se e 3,305 3,306 3,315 3,322 3,329 3,343 
Baptists esi te = 3,168 3,173 3,189 3,200 BOT 3,230 
Calvinistic Methodists .. 6 er 1,153 1,156 1,161 1,167 1,176 1,184 
Presbyterians ae =e =a Fa 459 460 458 455 456 457 
Unitarians ara a = ae 196 197 197 198 198 198 
New Church ae A 63 63 63 63 63 63 
Catholic Apostolic Church ~ : Ri 50 50 51 51 53 51 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion .. 39 39 39 39 39 40 
Salvation Army .. fe Are a: 424 443 460 479 491 506 
Society of Friends “i af i t t t tT tT t 
Jews sis te - 7 tT oT T T Soy 
Other Denominations me =e ies 2,203 2,308 2,362 2,421 2,467 2,498 
All Denominations ate * Some, Mea ky 22,072 22,221 22,390 22,542 22,709 


BS EO RS Se TE EET TIT PPS SE SP ET TET LEED TOSS CTE LE COLE ILE TNE LE! ATC LLL SNE DEED ELE LS VELEN SSIES EDS 5 A FEE IED ERLE AEE IES 

* Of these buildings nearly 1,000 were certified before 1852, as Places of Meeting for Religious Worship to some 
other authority than the Registrar General and therefore are not included in the number so certified to the 
Registrar General shewn above. 

+ It is not necessary for buildings to be registered for the solemnization of Quaker or Jewish marriages. Under 
section 31 of the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration Act (1836), Registering Officers of the Society of 
Friends and Secretaries of Jewish Synagogues who have been certified to the Registrar General record the 
marriages in each case. 
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The increases of 209, 145, 150, 102, 139 and 54 in the years 1940 to 1945 
respectively in the numbers of buildings certified as meeting places for religious 
worship under the heading “‘ other denominations ”’ in Table XVII were made 
up as follow :— | 





1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 




















Apostolic Church 

Assemblies of God 

Baha’ is 

Brethren 

Calvary Holiness Church 

Christadelphians 

Christians 

Christians gathered in the name of the Lord 

Christians—not otherwise designated 

Christian Scientists 

Christian Spiritualists . 

Church of Nazarene Se 

Elim Foursquare Gospel Alliance af 

Evangelican Lutheran Church of England a 

Fellowship of peice en saa: 
Churches ot B. 

Full Gospel Testimony... 

Independent Methodists 

Interdenominational 

International Bible Students’ ‘Association 

Jehovah’s Witnesses 

Latter Day Saints 

Moslems . 

Pentecostal Mission 

Railway Mission 

Seventh Day Adventists 

Spiritualists ae 

Undenominational Christians . 

Others (not specified) ... 
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The Marriage Act, 1898, provided that under specified conditions marriages 
might be solemnized in registered buildings in the presence of duly authorized 
persons without the attendance of a Registrar of Marriages. The governing 
bodies of some of the registered buildings have availed themselves of this 
provision, and at the end of the years 1940 to 1945 the respective numbers of © 
such buildings which had been brought under the operation of the Act, and so 
remained, were as follow :— 





1944 1945 
Methodist Church 4,993 5,033 
Congregationalists | Fo BF 1,128 
Baptists d aac 820 835 
Calvinistic Methodists ve 177 183 
Other Denominations and Un- 
sectarians som rc 640 | 657 
All Denominations 


7,747 7,836 
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WIDOWHOOD AND WIDOWERHOOD 


Qualification of Statistics.—Prior to Ist July, 1938, when the Population 
(Statistics) Act, 1938, came into operation, the marital condition of deceased 
females could be inferred from the entry in the “‘ Rank or Profession ’’ column 
of the death register, but no indication was given of the marital condition of 
- deceased males. Thus Table 15 of the Annual Reviews, Part I, for 1921 to 
1930 and Table 19 for 1931 to 1938 showed numbers of deaths of all males 
only, but of females by marital condition, and the Decennial Supplement in 
1931, Part I, Life Tables, gave, at Appendix IV, Table 2, differential life tables 
by marital conditions for females only. 


Under the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, marital condition of all deceased 
persons, not under 16 years of age, is recorded, and also the age of the surviving 
spouse. (See Annual Review, Part II, 1938, page 108, and Text 1938-39, 
page 178.) Thus in Part I of the Annual Review, 1938, an additional table— 
19A—was included shewing, by marital condition, deaths of males from the 
Ist July of that year, and in subsequent years Table 19 has been modified to 
give deaths of both males and females by marital condition. In addition, the 
information collected under the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, permits the 
deaths of Table 19 for married persons to be distributed further by age of 
surviving spouse—and such tabulations have been included since 1938 at 
Table XX in Part II of the Annual Review, which also gives surviving widows 
and widowers by single years of age. 


Imperfection in these statistics arises from omission, at death registration, 
of age or marital condition of deceased, or age of surviving spouse. It has 
been customary to estimate the age of the deceased, when not stated, taking 
account of the cause of death. (See footnote to Table 15, Part I, Annual 
Reviews, 1921-30, and headnote to Table 19, Part I, Annual Reviews, 1931-45, 
which also give the numbers and sex of the deaths which have been so dis- 
tributed.) Thus whilst no reference appears in Table XX to cases when age of 
deceased was not stated, nevertheless if required the numbers may be found 
from the headnote to the associated Table 19. 


From 1921 to 1930 the number of female deaths for which marital condition was 
not available was quoted in the footnote (to Table 15), though these deaths were 
rateably distributed amongst the various marital conditions. This rateable distri- 
bution was continued from 1931 to 1938 (in Table 19), but the numbers involved 
were so small that special mention of them was no longer made. However, 
the number of male deaths in which marital condition was not stated was 
found in 1938, when it first became available, to be very much larger (for 
the first full year—1939—males 18,423, females 250), and in Table 19A of Part I 
of the Annual Review, 1938, the ‘“‘ not stated ’’ class is included. The modified 
Table 19 for 1939 and subsequent years has contained a ‘‘ No Statement ”’ 
column for both sexes, and the Table 19A has been introduced in which 
these cases are rateably distributed. Table XX is essentially an analysis of 
deaths of persons stated to be married and from 1938 to 1940 no mention 
was made in Table XX of the cases for which marital condition was not avail- 
able (though these numbers can be found by reference to Table 19A of 1938, 
and Table 19 subsequently). However, from 1941 the proportion “‘ not stated ” 
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marital condition to “‘ stated ’’ has been quoted in Table XX. With reference 
to female deaths, the number not stated is negligibly small—a fraction of 1 per 
cent. of those stated—but for males the proportion is substantial. <A figure © 
as high as 40 per cent. was recorded in 1938 for males aged 20-24, and for the 
first two years of the war the proportions for all ages up to 44 were over 20 per 
cent. except in a few instances. Since then there has been a tendency for the 
proportion to decrease, but even in 1945 the proportions were 10 to 16 per cent. 
for ages under 50 and the lowest was 4:1 per cent. for age 75 and over. 

Even when marital condition is given as “‘ married ’’, the age of the surviving 
spouse may not be stated, and statistics on this third category of omissions have 
always been included in Table XX. 

A final qualification to the statistics of Table XX to which attention should 
be drawn, is that male non-civilian deaths have been excluded since 3rd 
September, 1939, and female since Ist June, 1941; civilian war deaths were, 
however, included. Detailed information on these classes is not available, 
but in Table XVIII below, non-civilian male deaths have been included using 
the best available information. If it is desired to exclude civilian war deaths the 
numbers of these deaths by sex and age (but. not marital condition or age of 
deceased spouse) may be obtained from Part I of the Annual Review—at 
International List No. 197 in Table 21. 


Widowhood and Widowerhood Rates.—The breaking up of a marriage by 
the death of one of the participants may be viewed in two different ways, 
namely in terms of the deceased or of the surviving member. The number of 
husbands in a given age group who die, expressed as a proportion of all 
husbands in that age group, is nothing more than the death rate for married 
men. An alternative concept is that of widowhood rates, namely, the number 
of widows in a given age group, produced by the death of a husband in the 
current year, expressed as a proportion of all wives of that age; similarly 
a widowerhood rate may be defined. These rates combine in a useful form 
information on the prevailing level of mortality, the differential effects as 
between different ages, and the age structure of married couples. 

At Table XVIII are given the widowhood rates per 1,000 married women 
in each age group for the wives of civilian husbands, and also for the wives 
of all husbands. In the accompanying Table XIX, widowerhood rates are 
given only for the husbands of civilian wives, since the numbers of deaths 
of non-civilian married women were so few [namely, 1941 (June-—December), 8 ; 
1942, 30; 1943, 33; 1944, 49 and 1945, 20]. 


Table XVIII.—Widowhoods per 1,000 Married Women in each age group. 
































eee oe By Death of Civilian Husband By Death of All Husbandst 
arrie SE SS Se a See ee SO Coe eee ee | -—.—n—=sn— eee ee 
Woman [1535 1939] 1940] 1941} 1942) 1943) 1944 a) 1938) 1939 1942) 1943) 1944) 1945 
All Ages 13-8 14:2) 15-8} 14-1) 12-6) 13-0) 12-9; 12-8|| 13°8 14-3 13-9; 14-8) 15-6] 14-6 
Under 25 1:8} 1: 18) 916| ped-2| Sele Lad 8 120 1:8} 1:8 . . 5°3} 7:2) 10-6] 6:0 
25— 22 3\ 2-0 ee Ol eos cl el |e or |e SO meet Co 2-3} 2:0] 3-9} 4-8! 4:9) 6-8! 9-7) 6:9 
30— 2:9 2°8 3:6 3°2 2:4 2:3 2:2 2:0 2:9 2°8 4-6 4-8 4:4 5:5 7-1} 5:5 
35— 4:4) 4-4) 5-2) 4°7| 3:9] 93-7) — 3-5! 32 4°44 4-4, 5-9] 5-7] 5-0! 5:2} 5:7} 5:0 
40— 6:7 6:5 8-1 7:4 6-1 6:1 6-1 5:6 6°7 6:6 8-6 8-1 6°7 6°8 6:9} 6:4 
45— 10-2) 10-3) 12:1) 11:0 9-6 9-8 9°5 9-2}| 10-2) 10-3} 12-3} 11-3 9-9) 10-2 9-9} 9:5 
50— 15-6} 15-9} 18-8} 16-7]. 14-7} 15-3] 14-8} 14-4]]| 15-6} 16-0; 18-9} 16-8! 14-9} 15-5) 15-0} 14-6 
55— 22:2) 22-9) 26-1] 22-7) 20-7] 21-3) 20-8) 20-7|| 22-2) 22-9) 26-1) 22-9] 20-7! 21-4] 20-9) 20-8 
60 — 34-4] 35-0] 38-7) 34-0] 30-8! 30-9} 31-1) 30-8} 3 -4}| 35-0} 38-7] 34-0} 30-9} 31-0} 31-2) 30-9 
65— 47-4] 49-6] 55-1] 49-6) 46-9] 47-8] 46-7] 46-2|| 47-4! 49-6] 55-1! 49-6] 47-0! 47:8) 46-7] 46:2 
70— 67-6} 72:1) 73-5 65-4] 59-6] 60-8! 61°4| 63-6]| 67-6) 72-1] 73-5} 65°4| 59-6) 60-8] 61-4] 63-6 
75 & over || 113°5| 126-4) 131-6 Ny eel 114-4| 104-5} 98-2/| 113-5 ty 131.6 120-3 raped 114-4] 104-5) 98-2 

| 








* Based on second half-year’s figures only. Rates increased by the ratio of the total male deaths, 1938, to 
the second half-year male deaths, 1938. 


+ Non-civilian casualties are not classified by marital status, and an approximate allowance for them has been 
included, based upon war pensions awarded, supplied by the Ministry of Pensions. 
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Table XIX.—Widowerhoods per 1,000 Married Men in each age group. 





Age of By Death of Civilian Wife 
Married |---|, -— )s —_  )s —__ ——— 
Man 1938* | 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
All Ages 8-8 8-7 9-6 8-5 aed 8-0 (ie § 7-6 
Under 25 2-2 2-1 2-4 2-4 1-9 1-9 1-9 1-8 
25 — 2-3 2-3 2-6 2-4 2-1 ys 2-0 1:8 
30— 2°4 2-3 2-6 2-4 2-1 2°2 pi 1-8 
35 — 2-8 2-8 3:1 2:8 2-4 2°5 2°4 2-1 
40— 3°8 3-6 4-2 3°7 3:1 3°3 3-1 2:8 
45 — 5:2 4-9 5:6 5:0 4-4 4-5 4-3 4-1. 
50 — 7°5 7°4 8-1 72 6-4 6-6 6-2 6-0 
55 — 10-5 10:5 12-0 10-6 9-5 9-4 8-9 8-9 
60— 16-7 16-5 18-5 16-4 14-3 14-6 14:3 13-7 
65 — 24-6 24°8 27-9 24:8 22:2 22-9 21-6 21-8 
70— 36-7 37:3 40-1 35°3 32-4 34-6 33-0 33:1 
75 & over || 69-6 73-3 772 66-8 60-1 62-6 56-6 56-7 


* Based on second half-year’s figures only. Rates increased by the ratio of the total female deaths, 1938, to 
the second half-year female deaths, 1938. 


These tables include all deaths: omissions of age of deceased have been 
dealt with as in Table 19A, and omissions of marital condition or age of deceased 
spouse have been appropriately distributed over the various ages of surviving 
spouse for deceased of the given age. For this latter distribution to represent 
the actual facts it is necessary that omission of marital condition at death 
registration should be no more likely for one marital condition than for another, 
and that omission of age of surviving spouse should be no more likely for one 
age than for another. The validity of these assumptions will be discussed later. 
When widowerhood rates are compared with female all-condition death rates 
for appropriate ages (for instance under an assumption that age of husband 
exceeds that of wife by some three to five years for young wives, and tends to 
equality for older wives) no marked inconsistency is apparent. But if widow- 
hood rates are similarly compared with male all-conditions death rates it is 
observed that, for the lower age groups, the widowhood rates are substantially 
less than the death rates, and gradually approach them in the higher ages. A 
comprehensive study of this phenomenon must await the production of 
differential male mortality by marital condition and, since there is some doubt 
on the precision of population estimates by marital condition for the war years, 
conclusions drawn now must be somewhat tentative. Nevertheless there 
would appear to be evidence of a markedly lower mortality for young married 
males than for the single. If this is in fact so, the explanation is presumably 
not that the young married male is exposed to less risk than the single, but that 
he is a “‘ selected life’. Selection will also apply to females, but its influence 
is partially hidden by the additional effects caused by complex medical and 
social factors. However, a more detailed discussion of these factors is in- 
appropriate at this juncture. 


Alternatively, instead of comparing the absolute levels of widowhood and 
widowerhood rates with the absolute levels of death rates, their fluctuations 
between the years 1938 and 1945 may be compared. A convenient method of 
doing this is to rank the rates, that is, to allot the number | to the largest rate 
of a series, the number 2 to the second largest and so on, and to compare the 
rankings in the widow or widowerhood rates with those in the absolute death 
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rates series. At Tables XX and XXI such a comparison is made. - In this 
comparison, rankings differing by 1} or less are unmarked, those differing by 
2 are printed in italics and those by-more than 2 are in heavy type. 








Table XX.—Ranking Comparison of Widowhood Rates and All- 
condition Male Mortality. 
Ranking of Widowhood Rates. 
; AGE OF WIDOW 
Year 75 
bee 25— | 30— | 35— | 40- | 45— | 50- | 55— | 60- | 65— | 70- | ana 
over 
1938 1 2 3 34| 3 4 4 4 3 5 3 5 
1939 3 4 4 3i| 4 3 3 2 2 OP Ey. 2 
1940 9 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1941 4 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 4 241 4 3 
1942 5 54 | 5 5 6 6 7 gb perk bows 8 6 
1943 7A 54 6 6 6 5 5 5 6 4 if 4 
1944 6 y) | 7 6 7 6 6 5 7 6 7 
1945 Til oes 8 8 8 8 8 Td 7k eS 5 8 
Ranking of All-Condition Male Mortality. 
eee AGE OF MALE 
25- 35- 45— | 55- 65-— 75-84 
1938 7 6 4 4 4 4 
1939 8 7 3 3 2 2 
1940 3 1 1 1 1 1 
1941 1 9 One 2 3 3 
1942 5 5 7. 7 6 6 
1943 4 3 5 5 5 5 
1944 2 4 6 6 i 7 
1945 6 8 8 8 8 8 





Table XXI.—Ranking Comparison of Widowerhood Rates and All- 
Condition Female Mortality. 


Ranking of Widowerhood Rates. 





AGE OF WIDOWER 


Year 75 
Under) 25-*| 30— | 35— | 40— | 45— | 50— | 55= | 60— | 65—-| 70-1 and 
25 over 
1938 3 34 24 3 Z Z 2 34 2, 4 3 3 
1939 4 34 4 3, 4 4 3 34 o 24 2 2 
1940 14 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1941 14 Ps 24 3 a 3 4 2, 4 24 4 4 
1942 6 54 Fi 64 64 6 6 5 64 6 8 6 
1943 6 54 54 5 3 5 5 6 5 5 5 5 
1944 6 #/ 54 64 63 vf 7 74 64 8 7 8 
1945 8 8 8 8 8 8 8 74 8 a 6 7 


* If widowhood rates for widows aged 25-30 are compared with female mortality for 
ages 25-35 no discrepancies in ranking exceeding 14 are found. It may be that the 
rankings of females aged 20-25 are misleading. 
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(continued on next page) 


Table XXI.—Ranking Comparison of Widowerhood Rates and 
All-Condition Female Mortality—(continued) 


Ranking of All-Condition Female Mortality. 


AGE OF FEMALE 


Year 
15— | 20- 25- 35- 45- 55-0 65-74 

1938 en ew 3 3 4 3 4 
1939 icant 4 4 3 2 2 
1940 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
1941 BR: 2 g 2 4 3 
1942 a ie 7 6 6 5h 6 
1943 5 | 44 5 5 5 54 5 
1944 Pol 4g 6 7 7 7 | 74 
1945 g°---8 8 8 8 8 74 





A marked feature of the comparison between widowhood rates and male 
death rates is the lack of agreement at the early ages, in the form of excessively 
high widowhood rates in 1938 and 1939 or excessively low in 1943 and 1944 
(either effect would appropriately readjust the rankings). It is significant 
that in 1938 and 1939 the percentage ‘‘ Not Stated ’”’ to “Stated ’”’ marital 
condition amongst young males was some 25 to 40, and it will be realized that, 
if in fact an unduly high proportion of the ‘‘ Not Stated ’’ cases were actually 
single, then the rateable distribution of these cases amongst the various marital 
conditions will have inflated the adjusted widowhoods, and thus the widowhood 
rates. Whilst this theory alone will not entirely explain the observed 
phenomenon, it will go a long way towards doing so, and seems sufficiently 
plausible to provide a warning against placing great reliance on the widowhood 
rates at young ages in the early days of application of the Population (Statistics) 
Act, 1938. It is doubtful whether the other discrepancies indicated are 
significant, except that the absence, in the comparison with young female 
deaths, of the phenomenon mentioned above, coupled with their low “ Not 
Stated ’’ proportion, lends some weight to the theory advanced. 


The steady rise in the rates from 1939 to 1944 for the wives of all husbands 
is due to the growing proportion of the Armed Forces in each age group, and 
reflects the severity of war casualties amongst young males. 


Age Structure of Married Couples 


The joint distribution of existing marriages by ages of the two parties cannot 
be estimated intercensally with sufficient accuracy to be of value, certainly not 
as long after a census as the period under review, when the volume of migration 
(including married couples of unknown age structure) has had some time to 
accumulate and since joint ages at the death of the first partner was not known 
for the deaths of the first seven years after the last census. It might be thought, 
however, that variations in the age structure would be shewn by variations in 
the average age at death of the partners of survivors of each age group, though 
such a criterion would be expected to be crude, since age differential epidemics, 
or similar causes of mortality, would give rise to misleading variations. At 
Tables XXII and XXIII are such average ages at death. These average ages 
are calculated assuming the average age of an age group as its centre point, 
and that of deceased aged 75 and over as 774. The calculation was, however, 
only employed where the proportion aged 75 and over was small, that is, it was 
not continued up to the group of survivors aged 75 and over. It will be 
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observed that the variations are slight, and a comparison with the widow- 
hood and widowerhood rates of Tables XXIII and XIX will show little if any 
correlation between the two sets of figures. It must be stressed that these 
average ages at death are quite different from the average ages of partners of 
existing marriages, owing to the strongly differential mortality with age, and 
the former must not, therefore, be used as an indication of the latter. 


Table XXII.—Average Age of Deceased Husband of Widows of 
specific age. 3 





AGE OF WIDOW 


a eS ee ey ey Se ey 


POO SISISISI 


—_——— | ——— |] | | | S| | | T_T "=" 


All years} 28-0 | 32-8 | 37-9 | 43-6 | 48-9 | 53-6 | 57-9 | 61-9 | 65-9 | 70-0 | 73-6 





Table X XIII.—Average Age of Deceased Wife of Widowers of specific age. 






AGE OF WIDOWER 






70 
60-— 65— | and 
over 


62:0 | 66:5. | 70-6 


Year 





50- 





40- 















45- 


1938 


1939 62-0 | 66-6 | 70-8 
1940 62-0 | 66-5 | 70-7 
1941 61-9 | 66-6 | 70-8 
1942 61:9.| 66:5 | 70-8 


61:9 | 66-6 | 70-9 
62-0 | 66-6 | 70-8 
70-9 


— | | | SE | | | | | TT 


1943 
1944 
1945 





All years 


DIVORCES AND RE-MARRIAGES OF DIVORCED 
PERSONS 


Divorces 


The direct concern of the demographer with the actual number of marriages 
finally broken by divorce—that is the number of decrees nisi made absolute— 
would hardly be disputed, since such marriages are patently removed from the 
possibility of producing children, at least in the ordinary sense. It might 
further be claimed that marriages in respect of which divorce proceedings are 
pending do not contribute to the full extent to the national fertility ; but 
without invoking this claim it can be seen that the workings of the divorce laws 
should be studied to understand the underlying causes of variation in the 
divorce rate or to attempt to foresee future trends in the annual numbers of 
divorces. Particularly at the present time is it difficult to disentangle the - 
effects of the several causes operating. The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, 
which came into operation on Ist January, 1938, increased the grounds on 
which a petition for divorce could be filed. Immediately, an abnormal number 
of suits arose from longstanding cases of hardship for which no redress was 
possible prior to the passing of the Act. It is therefore necessary to consider 
for how long after 1938, petitions in respect of such longstanding cases were 
being filed, when they were heard and when their decrees nisi were made 
absolute ; for only after this last date will the volume of divorces reflect 
normality : but it must be expected that this stabilization will be to a higher 
level than the extrapolation of the earlier trend, the difference representing 
current cases on the additional grounds introduced by the Act. Secondly, 
after the experience of the first world war, the second world war must be 
expected to lead to a substantial number of disintegrated marriages. Again 
then, it must be considered when such cases first appeared, how many there 
have been and will be, and when a second stabilization after the war will be 
reached and to what level. 


In the first place variations in the numbers of petitions filed each year may 
be studied, since these numbers will be influenced only indirectly by changes 
in the delay in dealing with cases. Secondly, the rate at which suits are 
disposed of and the numbers of outstanding cases may be examined to see how 
long a period elapses after the immediate cause before the effect in the numbers 
of decrees absolute will be seen. Decrees absolute are only granted for petitions 
in respect of dissolutions and annulment, whilst the only available statistics on 
outstanding divorce proceedings include cases for judicial separation.* How- 
ever, the number of petitions filed for such cases rarely exceeds 100 in any one 
year, and their inclusion thus does little to disturb the main trends. 


* In the High Court. 
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Table XXIV.—Divorce Petitions Filed and Suits Disposed of and 
Outstanding. 





1936 | 1937 | 1938 || 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 | 1945 


SS ee | ee | Ey ES EEE 


Petitions 
filed 5,868 | 6,016 | 10,304 || 8,770 | 7,139 | 8,357 | 12,082 | 15,470 | 19,035 | 25,789 


Suits dis- 

posed of 5,265 | 5,435 | 8,128 || 8,803 | 7,549 | 6,693 | 9,232 | 11,469 | 15,209 | 20,132 
Suits out- 

standing 


at end of ; 
- year 4,596 | 5,177 | 7,353 || 7,320 | 6,910 | 8,574 | 11,424 | 15,425 | 19,251 | 24,908 


(Estimated) 


Notes 

1. The source of these statistics is Table 56 of the Annual A bstract of Statistics, 
No. 84. 1935-46. H.M.S.O. 

2. To obtain comparability it has been necessary to include judical separation with 
dissclution and nullity ; the number of petitions for judical separation filed in a single 
year rarely exceeds, however, 100. (This refers to proceedings in the High Court and 
does not include proceedings for separation orders in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction). 

3. Suits disposed of out of court are included. 

4. The number of outstanding suits has been estimated by a ‘‘ Least Square’ method ; 
the figure published in the Annual Abstract of Statistics being only for outstanding suits 
for which a date of hearing has been fixed. 


5. When petitions are filed by both husband and wife two petitions would be cleared 
by a single suit disposed of. In the tables each unit has been treated as clearing one 
petition only. Itis, however, believed that such cases are comparatively few in number. 


From Table XXIV, it would appear that petitions were filed in 1938 or 1939 
in the bulk of cases of long-standing hardship, but it must be suspected that 
at least a few such cases were included in the petitions for 1940. Again, it is 
clear that the influences of the war have certainly appeared in the number of 
petitions filed for 1941; and it must therefore be suspected that the 1940 
figure is inflated by a few such cases also. Table XXV, shewing the division 
between husbands and wives of petitions for dissolution, throws some light on 
this point. 


Table XXV.—Division of Petitions for Dissolution between Husbands 
and Wives.* 


realoaet 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 





| SS | [| |---| | | | 


Number of 
petitions by 
husbands as 88:5 
a percentage 


of those by 
wives. Average 87:5 


* Table 56, Annual Abstract of Statistics, No. 84. 1935-46. H.M.S.O. 


92:6 | 87:4 | 81-4 | 101-6 | 112-6 | 118-7 | 119-3 | 123-3 | 134-8 





The increase in 1940 in the proportion of petitions filed by husbands is 
clearly seen, and may be taken as evidence of the inclusion of cases due to the 
war in the 1940 figure, since it would be thought that a preponderance of such 
cases will be brought by the husband. As opposed to the actual total number 
of divorce petitions filed in 1940—7,139—a figure of 6,655 is obtained if the 
number of petitions by husbands in 1940 is reducedf to give the average 
proportion of 1936 to 1939, namely 87-5 per cent. and the extrapolation to 
1940 of the numbers prior to 1938 gives 6,000 to 6,500. 


+ This reduction is made entirely in petitions for dissolution, but the number for 
nullity and judicial separation together was only some 3 per cent. 

+ The linear extrapolation of the 1936-1937 figures gives 6,500, but previous to this 
there had been a marked slowing down in the rate of increase. This figure of 6,500 is 
therefore probably high, and the figure for 1937—-some 6,000—-may be taken as the lower 
limit. 
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Whilst these estimates must be considered as very approximate, and may 
only be used with great reserve, they do give sufficient indication that there was 
no ‘‘normal”’ year, for rate of petitioning, between the years affected by the 
1937 Act, and those affected by the war ; and that the former were 1938, 1939 
and perhaps 1940, the latter 1940 and later. 

The rapid rise since 1940, both in the number of petitions filed each year 
and in the proportion of petitions brought by husbands, make it clear how 
great has been the upheaval and confirms that at least most of it was due to the 
war. But since many petitions, really arising from the war, will probably be 
filed in the post-war years when the husband is demobilized, the full magnitude 
cannot be assessed until the statistics for these years come to hand. And 
even this first spate of divorces may not measure the full toll; it will be seen 
from Diagram D that after the first world war the extent of divorce proceedings 
never returned to the pre-war level, or anything like it, and it may be that a 
similar general rise will remain after the recent war. 


DIAGRAM D.—Annual Numbers of Petitions and Decrees during the 


First and Second World Wars. 
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Decre &$ Nis 
MADE Asso LUTE 
Perrrions 





NOTES 


(a) The number of Peti- 


tions are those filed 
during the year for 
Dissolution ‘and 
Nullity. 


All these Petitions 
are included for 
1936-45; for 
1911-25 only those 
filed at the Principal 
Probate Registry in 
London are included, 
but the numbers of 
Petitions filed at 
the District Registries 
during this period 
were not great. 


From the estimated number of petitions outstanding at the end of each 
year, shown at Table XXIV, it is apparent that administrative action to speed 
up proceedings, had, up to 1945, prevented the delay in dealing with cases 
exceeding, on the average, a year. Nevertheless the existence of this lag 
must be remembered, and it should be added to the minimum of six months 
which had legally to elapse before a decree nisi may be made absolute.* The 
influences of the 1937 Act and of the war must therefore be looked for, in the 
number of decrees nisi made absolute, some two years in all after they actually 
operated. 

Although the Act may be expected to have some small effect immediately 
in 1938, since the rise in the number of petitions for that year was so abrupt, 
it will probably continue to appear as late as 1942. Similarly the effect of the 
war may begin to appear in 1941, but will certainly continue influencing the 
incidence of decrees absolute for several years after the war. 

From statistics appearing in Tables O and P of Part II of the Annual Review 
has been prepared Table XXVI, showing the number of decrees nisi made 
absolute and the percentage distribution, by duration of marriage and number 
of children, of petitions filed at the Principal Registry in London. 


Table XX VI.—Decrees Nisi made Absolute and Distribution of Petitions 
filed at the Principal Registry in London, 1926-1945. 

















Number of Percentage Distributions 
Dissolutions (based on Suits for Dissolution or Annulment commenced in the period and filed 
and at the Principal Registry in London) by 
Period | Annulments |}—-—-—-—-——-—_____—________—_.- 
of Marriage Duration of Marriage No. of children of the Marriage 
(Decrees Sp eH 
made _|| Under | 1-2 | 2-5 | 5-10 |10-20! Over |] No 1 2 3-6 | Over 6 
absolute) 1 yr. | yrs. | yrs yrs. | yIs. yrs.|| children} child} children} children| children 
1926-30 16,789 0:7 2-0°} 11-9 | 34-0-| 38-2 | 13-2 40-8 30-9 16-7 11°2 0-4 
1931-35 20,056 0:8 2:12 b 1 2*82t5 30-8442 412-3 42:2 30°8 16-5 10-1 0-4 
1936-40 30,903 0-5 0-8 9-7 | 291 | 42-3,| 17:6 42-4 32-1 16-0 9-2 0-3 
1941-45 51,973 0°5 0-6 | 14-1 | 31:8 | 37-7 | 15:3 41-0 31-3 16-7 10:7 0-3 
1936 4,057 0-6 1-656 1123) 15 3122") 242-121 13-2 43°5 31-2 16-2 8-8 0-3 
1937 4,886 0-7 LSP G27 e518 ae 40-3 aie 27 43°9 30°8 15-9 9-1 0:3 
1938 6,250 0-4 0-4 DD *SotZord, |e 4525 oe 2-9 42-6 32-6 15:7 8-9 0-2 
1939 7,955 0-6 0-4 9-9 | 29-2 | 41-8 | 18-1 40:3 33-4 16-6 9-3 0-4 
1940 7,755 0:6 0-3 | 11-2 | 30-6 | 40:5 | 16-8 | 42:5 32:0 15-6 9-7 0-2 
1941 6,383 0:5 0-7 8-1 | 30-6 | 40-7 | 19-4 42:9 31-0 16-4 9°5 0-2 
1942 7,645 0:5 O°7 -f-12-6 +} -3041 1939-11 27-0 41-9 31-2 16-3 10-3 0-3 
1943 9,999 0-5 0-5 | 14-3 | 29-0 | 39-3 | 16-4 40:8 30-8 16-7 11-3 0-4 
1944 A eilyZ 0:6 0-55) 27-2 4).23002 1. 36°7.|-14°8 39-5 32-0 17-2 10:9 0-4 
1945 15,634 0-6 0-6 | 15-0 : 11-0 0-3 





The inclusion, in the petitions for 1938 and 1939, of many cases of long- 
standing hardship is confirmed by the marked rise in the percentage of marriages 
of duration 10-20 years in 1938 and over 20 years in 1938 and 1939. For 
these years also there is a slight fall-in the percentage of marriages with no 
children. Care must be taken in assessing from the distributions for 1940 
onwards, the type of family disintegrated by the war. It must be expected 
that there was a tendency for the younger husbands to be in the Armed Forces 
and that they will thus not bring their petitions until they are demobilized 
after the war, but that the delay will not have operated to the same extent 
with the older men. If this is so, each year will not contain a representative 
sample of marriages disintegrated by the war; the actual war years will 
have an excess of those with older husbands and the post-war years the reverse. 
This phenomenon may be the cause of the proportion of marriages of over 20 
years’ duration being higher from 1940 to 1944 than for the years before 1938 ; 
whilst by 1945 the number of demobilizations had presumably become such 


* Since August, 1946, the time between decree nisi and absolute has been reduced 
to six weeks, and the delay in dealing with cases has been reduced very considerably. 
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that the younger men made their presence felt, and a lower proportion in the 
over 20 year group was recorded. Clearly, therefore, the picture cannot be 
seen in proportion until data for all the years affected by the war are available, 
and at least an estimate has been made of the consolidated total of divorces 
caused by the war. There are two features, however, to which attention should 
be drawn ; the steady rise from 1942 in the proportion of petitions filed in the 
cases of marriages of two to five years’ duration, and also those with three to 
six children. The explanation of the latter is not clear, but the former 
corresponds reasonably to marriages contracted during the war and no doubt 
reflects a greater impermanence in those marriages. (Under the provisions 
of the 1937 Act, petitions can only be submitted within three years of marriage 
in exceptional circumstances, and thus the bulk of petitions arising from war 
marriages would fall within the two to five years’ oaultad Be and would not 
begin until 1942.) 


Re-marriage of Divorced Persons 


At Table XXVII, prepared from Table H of Part II, are given the annual 
numbers of persons divorced and those re-married. In spite of the rapidly 
increasing numbers of persons divorced each year (in 1944 there were over three 
times, and in 1945 nearly four times, as many persons divorced as in 1936), 
the annual number re- marrying has kept pace with those divorced, varying 
from some half to three-quarters of it during the period 1936-45. Since these 
re-marriages relate to all previously divorced persons who have not re-married— 
a population which cannot be expected to keep pace with the vagaries of the 
recent rapid rise in the annual numbers of new divorces—it is apparent that the 
re-mairiage rate amongst divorced persons has been rising rapidly and/or the 
bulk of divorce proceedings are instituted with a definite intention of subsequent 
immediate re-marriage. This latter explanation would imply that a tendency 
is present not to fly from marriage, but to rectify mistakes in choice of partner, 
rather than to perpetuate an unhappy marriage ; and since this phenomenon 
has been evident to a steadily increasing extent since 1921-25, it may reasonably 
be expected to remain a feature of post-war behaviour. 


Table XXVII.—Annual Number of Persons Divorced, aid of Divorced 
Persons who Re-married, 1926-1945. England and Wales. 





Actual Number of Divorced Persons who remarried 






ee age a el EE a ST Ee Ce ES Se ee 
Doriod Pp, ee Divorced | Divorced rons Divorced | Divorced 
Divorced Total Men Women Ae pen men women wospe® won 
arrying | marrying sates mairying | marrying 
spinsters | widows marrying bachelors | widowers 
1926-30 § 6,716 3,917 2,128 1,789 1,662 270 392 1,225 368 
1931-35 § 8,022 5,154 2,777 2,377 2,179 302 592 1,597 484 
1936-40 & 12,360 8,558 4,580 3,978 3,641 464 950 2,746 758 
1941-45 < 20,790 12,548 ri 093 5,455 5,453 874 1,532 3,587 1,102 
1936 8,114 6,468 3,507 2,961 2,788 730 2,009 587 
1937 9,772 6,988 3,759 3,229 2,964 842 2,192 616 
1938 12,500 8,179 4,404 3,775 3,467 932 2,576 733 
1939 15,910 10,698 5,715 4,983 4,558 1,214 3,480 896 
1940 15,510 10,458 5,514 4,944 4,430 1,026 3,474 957 
1941 12,766 9,378 5,091 4,287 4,028 976 2,900 839 
1942 15,290 9,706 5,437 4,269 4,214 1,118 2,815 895 
1943 19,998 11,049 6,157 4,892 4,712 1,296 3.257 1,007 
1944 24,624 13,728 7,914 5,814 6,009 1,848 3,693 1,197 
1945 31,268 18,879 10,867 8,012 8,303 2,418 5,292 ile Gil 


The foregoing discussion has aimed at throwing light on the broad influences 
at work, and which visible phenomena each influence has caused. But in the 
same way that pure numbers of deaths throw little light on the general level of 
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health until they are related to the population at risk, so mere numbers of 
divorces mean very little when unrelated to the base numbers of marriages at 
risk. Relating the divorces of each quinquennium from 1926-30 to 1941-45 to 
the marriages of 1913-17, etc.—the average duration of marriage at divorce 
is 10-15 years—the divorce rates obtained are 1-1, 1-2, 2:1 and 3-3 per cent. 
respectively. 

Although these rates serve the most useful purpose of bringing the magnitude 
of the phenomenon into perspective, even they, as they stand, are deceptive. 
First, the sudden rise from 1931-35 to 1936-40 of 1-2 per cent. to 2:1 per cent. 
represents to a large extent, not a persisting tendency, but the initial reaction 
to the 1937 Act. Secondly, the high figure of 3-3 per cent. for 1941-45, whilst 
undoubtedly due to the war, certainly does not represent the bulk of the war 
cases which must be expected to appear in the 1946-50 rate. But in this 
connection it would be very misleading to draw a parallel between the sub- 
stantial rise in the numbers of decrees nisi made absolute in 1941-1945, seen in 
Diagram D, and the small rise in 1916-18, and by analogy to deduce that, 
since there was a much greater rise in 1919-22 (about eight times as great), a 
proportionately greater rise must be expected after the recent war. The fact 
is that response to the end of the second world war was much quicker and in 
fact forestalled it. | 


BIRTHS AND FERTILITY 


Live Births—Legitimate and Illegitimate Combined 


The live births occurring in the six war years 1940 to 1945 numbered 
3,936,463, a total which may be compared with 3,647,930 recorded for the six 
preceding years 1934 to 1939. The figures are taken from Table B of Part II 
of the 1945 Annual Review, from which it may be noted that the basis of 
the period assignment was changed after 1938, the record for that and pre- 
ceding years being the numbers of births registered in the calendar year, while 
those for 1939 and later years refer to the numbers which actually occurred 
in each calendar year; reference is made on page 104 to the effect of registra- 
tion time lag but it will not be of material significance in the comparisons 
made in this commentary. 

Expressed in the customary crude rate form, namely, in terms of the total* 
population of all ages, the 1940-45 experience represents an average annual 
rate of 15-57 live births per 1,000 population, making an increase of 4-8* per 
cent. over the corresponding 1934-39 average of 14-85 per 1,000. 

Averages thus expressed, however, fail to portray the important aspects 
of the war period which were essentially those of change and fluctuation and 
which, if not wholly due to the war, must have been influenced in their course 
by the varying phases of the conflict. The movements will be seen from the 
numbers and rates recorded for the successive calendar years and calendar 
quarters shown in Tables B and D of the Parts II of the Statistical Reviews 
from which the salient records are extracted in Table XXVIII. As with the 
marriage experience dealt with on a preceding page, it is clear that the disturb- 
ance to the earlier and slowly changing peace-time trend is not confined to the 
period of hostilities ; the rates so far recorded in the post-war period continue 
to be little less abnormal and judging by the experience of the first world war, 
further years yet must elapse before it can be established that conditions are 
sufficiently stabilized to enable the full effect of the disturbance to be seen 
and its consequences measured. But the post-war phase, though as yet 
incomplete, forms an essential part of the total picture and in order to maintain 
as balanced a presentation of the war years as is possible at the present time, 
the summary of the main totals has been extended in both directions, repeating 
the records of pre-war years which have already appeared in earlier reports 
and adding those of post-war years from the records so far provisionally 
reported in the Quarterly Returns or otherwise available. 


Table XXVIII.—Live Births and Live Birth Rates. England and Wales. 





Number of Live Births 


Live Births per 1,000 population 
Calendar (thousands) 


(in the form of Annual Rates) 








Year (-—————_—]“_—_qqcq_c“—c cr -[-cucri qn 
Year ist Qr. | 2nd Qr. | 3rd Qr. | 4th Or. Year | ist Qr. | 2nd Qr. | 3rd Qr. | 4th Qr. 

Src. eo ee ee ee eS oe Ie eee cee eek as wale 
"1936 605 148 158 156 144 14:8 14-6 15-5 1552 14-0 
1937 611 145 164 159 143 14-9 14-4 16-0 15+3 13-8 
1938 621 155 164 158 144 15-1 15-3 16-0 15:2 13°8 
1939 614 153 163 155 143 14-8 14-9 15°8 14-9 13-7 
1940 590 154 153 149 134 14-1 14-8 14-7 14-2 12:8 
579 143 143 148 145 13-9 13-9 13-7 14:1 13°8 
1942 652 156 168 167 160 15-6 15-1 16:1 15-8 15-2 
1943 684 172 179 171 162 16:2 16:5 17-0 16-1 15:32 
1944 751 184 201 184 183 17-7 17-4 19-0 17-2 17-2 
1945 680 171 175 169 164 15:9 16:3 16:5 15°8 15:3 
1946 821 180 204 214 223 19-2 17-1 19-1 19-9 20-7 
881 240 234 214 193 20-5 22-6 21-8 19:8 17-8 
1948 775 203 201 192 180 17:8 18-8 18-6 17°5 16-4 








* The total populations on which the published rates are based, include non-civilians 
and merchant seamen at home and overseas from 1940, whereas up to 1939, the : 
comparatively small numbers overseas were excluded (about 182 thousand at mid-1939). 
Allowance for this change of basis would raise the 4:8 per cent. increase in the average 
birth rate to nearly 5:3 per cent. 
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ANNUAL BirTH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 


The course of events thus set out will be more readily appreciated by their 
portrayal in the diagram annexed (E). The thin rectangular lines shew the 
live birth rates recorded in successive calendar quarters, in which form the 
progression will be seen to be dominated by the cyclical seasonal variations 
which have always been a feature of the birth experience. The prominence of 
this feature tends to obscure the underlying changes and to avoid this and 
to shew the progression in a more continuous form the thick line has been 
superimposed from which the seasonal movements have been averaged out, 
each point in the thick line representing the average of the four quarters of 
which it is the centre. From the point of view of association with contem- 
poraneous events, it is the time of conception rather than the time of birth 
which is of relevance and the diagram has been drawn to shew the record in 
relation both to conception and to birth periods. 


DIAGRAM E.—Birth Rates per 1,000 Population by Conception and 
Birth Periods, 1935- 1948. Read A Ane Wales. 
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The birth rate in this country attained its iehest values since the commence- 
ment of civil registration during the period 1865-1880 when it exceeded 35 per 
thousand population. From that time, it fell almost continuously for 50 years 
or more, to a point 60 per cent. below its original level ; the rate had declined 
to 23:8 at the outbreak of the first world war in 1914 and then, after some 
marked fluctuation associated with that war, went on falling to reach an ultimate 
minimum of 14-4 per 1,000 in 1933. That year appears to have marked a turning 
point in the long history of decline, for the fall which up to then had been 
maintained at a steep gradient, was suddenly arrested and replaced by a rise 
which, if of no great substance, was more or less maintained, taking the rate 
to 15-1 per thousand in 1938. 

After 1938 a renewed deterioration set in which in general will be associated 
with the early phases of the war. The first slight fall to 14-8 in 1939 was dealt 
with in the 1938-39 Text where it was suggested that, notwithstanding that all 
the relevant conceptions must have occurred in advance of the commencement 
of hostilities, they may well have been affected by the apprehension of war 
which arose after the German aggression in Czechoslovakia. With the actual 
outbreak of war, the decline was accelerated, taking the rate to 14-1 per 1,000 
in 1940 and finally to 13-9 in 1941, a point which marks the lowest national 
rate ever to have been recorded in the registration history of this country. 
The physical separation of husbands and wives occasioned by the initial build- 
up of the Armed Forces may have played some part in the reduction of concep- 
tions but it is more probably to be associated in the main with the more 
outstanding features of the first two war years which, it will be remembered, 
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marked the occasion of spectacular enemy successes and the heaviest aerial 
attack of the war upon the civilian population of this country with its tremen- 
dous interference in the normal habits and amenities of life. 

From 1941 began a period of resurgence which has been as unexpected as it 
has been substantial in scale. In the first year, 1.e., by 1942, the rate rose to 
15-6, a point not previously attained since 1931, eleven years earlier ; and this 
was followed by further substantial increments raising the level to 16-2 in 
1943 and 17-7 in 1944. The increase of 3-8 per 1,000 in the three years 1941-44 
was greater than the drop in the eight years between 1924 and 1932 when the 
steepness of the earlier fall was at a maximum. 

The rise was interrupted between 1944 and 1945 by a sharp decline of 
temporary character which, both as regards its scale and timing, can almost 
certainly be associated with the sudden transference of large numbers cf the 
Armed Forces to the continent on “‘ D”’ day (6th June, 1944), though it may 
have been aggravated to some extent by the renewed aerial attack on the 
population of the South-Eastern section of the country by flying bomb and 
rocket, which occurred during the last year of the war. 

After the termination of hostilities in 1945, the birth rate at once resumed 
an upward movement on a steepened gradient to reach a post-war maximum 
in excess of 21 per 1,000 population, located as nearly as possible in the year 
centred at March, 1947 (conceptions in 1946). In the period which has so far 
elapsed since the attainment of the peak, the recession has been as sharp as the 
immediately preceding rise and further experience must be awaited before the’ 
serial record can be regarded as wholly free again from the effect of war 
disturbance. | 

With the experience of the first world war so recently in mind, a temporary 
boom in the rate after the termination of hostilities in 1945 was to have been 
expected ; but no sufficient explanation appears to have emerged so far to 
account for the considerable rise which began early in the war itself after 1941 
and would presumably have continued uninterruptedly but for the sudden 
large-scale removal of young men from the home population in 1944. The 
relaxation of the extreme tension of the early years after Russia and the 
United States of America entered the war on the side of the Allies may have 
had some influence towards the making good of births postponed from 1940 
and 1941. Again it was popularly suggested at the time that a number of 
children were being born to enable their mothers to claim exemption from the 
compulsory employment orders of the Ministry of Labour, though there is 
little statistical evidence to suggest that such births were of any numerical 
significance. But even if there were favourable factors, there were certainly 
offsetting features of an adverse kind ; as for example, in the increasing degree 
of separation beteeen husbands and wives as either or both were absorbed in 
the Armed Forces and growing numbers of the males transferred to more 
_ distant theatres of war ; or again in the diversion of women’s domestic interests 
- and activities to various forms of voluntary and compulsory war service, the 
increasing difficulties in obtaining hospital and nursing services and the steady 
deterioration in home and housing conditions. Differences in the comparable 
circumstances of the two wars were hardly sufficient to account for the very 
different behaviours of the birth rate over the two periods. A relevant and 
probably important aspect of the more recent upward turn in the trend is 
probably to be seen in the fact that it has not been confined to this country 
but has been paralleled by similar types of increase in many other countries 
in which the birth rate tendency had been a declining one between the two 
wars. The range covers neutrals as well as belligerents from which it is possibly 
to be inferred that the change of wider application is also of deeper origin 
reflecting a more fundamental alteration in the hitherto prevailing social 
attitude towards family life and the rearing of children. 
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ANNUAL BirTH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Comparison with previous periods.—Comparison of the behaviour of 
the birth rates in the two war periods and their relation to that of adjacent 
peace-time trends is provided by Diagram F, which displays the course of the 
crude birth rate since the beginning of the century. The two war disturbances 
are distinguished by the thin line representation in which the annual fluctuations 
are portrayed, while the preceding and intermediate peace-time experiences 
are shewn in more continuous heavy lines, each point on the latter representing 
the average of three years centred about it instead of the single year rate in 
order to suppress the effect of minor fluctuations having no significance in this 
presentation. The annual rates used for the years 1915-19, viz., 21-4, 20-9, 
17-6, 17-1 and 19-6 differ slightly from the hitherto published values in order 
that, in conformity with later practice, they may more nearly represent the 
actual birth occurrences of the years rather than the numbers registered ; 
differences in this respect for other years of the series are not significant. 


DIAGRAM F.—Birth Rate, 1900-1948 (see text). England and Wales. 





Throughout the whole of the recorded peace-time experience of this country, 
the birth rate fluctuations from year to year have been quite small and little 
objection can be taken to their representation in the form of moving three year 
averages prior to 1914 and between 1922 and 1938 as shown. The thick 
continuous lines so drawn conform to our general understanding of the long 
continued decline to 1933 and its moderate reversal after that year; they 
may fairly be accepted as what is in mind when reference is made to the long- 
term trend. 


For the two periods of war disturbance 1915-1921 and from 1940 onwards, if 
isolated and taken by themselves, no conclusion regarding general trend can be 
arrived at ; and it is only when sufficient time has elapsed to shew that the 
violent oscillations have subsided, and the more stable records of periods 
before and after the disturbance can be taken into account that it is finally 
possible to view the effect of the disturbances in their proper perspective. At 
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the same time, without waiting for the “after’’ experience, provisional 
inferences can be drawn with the aid of the preceding trend alone, and the 
completer knowledge now available in respect of the first war period should 
go some way towards reinforcing any provisional conclusions now sought 
on that basis in respect of recent years. 


The first war disturbance, 1915-1921.—It can be seen from the diagram that 
the major disturbance resulting from the first war was confined in the main 
to the seven years 1915-1921, that is, the period of the war itself and the 
three complete peace years immediately following. The disturbance was 
characterized by an abnormal and continuous fall in the birth rate throughout 
the whole period of hostilities followed by a complementary and equally 
abnormal boom in the immediately ensuing years. The temporary fall and 
temporary boom were obviously related to one another and were clearly 
explainable in the main by the postponement hypothesis, births of the earlier 
years being temporarily deferred by reason of the uncertainties and alternative 
demands of the struggle, to be made good later when circumstances became 
more favourable. 


If one had had occasion, say at the end of 1921, to attempt to visualize the 
effect of the then disturbance upon the long term trend, it would have been 
justifiable as a provisional measure to have put the two parts together, to have 
calculated the average annual birth rate (20-7) for the seven years 1915-21 as a 
whole and drawn the expected trend line from the last established position at 
the beginning of the war (point A on the diagram) through the mean point at 
the middle of the period. Such line is shown as A B on the diagram, and as 
a strictly provisional indicator, later events show that the general trend would 
not have been seriously misrepresented thereby. 


As events actually turned out, however, it would seem that the trend line 
was picked up at a point more nearly indicated by C on the diagram, a point 
which is somewhat higher than B, showing that the provisional assessment 
of the trend in the manner described tended to overstate the true fall in the 
birth rate during the period. Later reflection suggests that this overstatement 
tendency might have been anticipated, for the effect of drawing the provisional 
line AB through the mean point of the range was tantamount to assuming 
that the births lost or postponed in the first portion of the period were all 
made up in the second portion ; an assumption that is demonstrably unreal, 
since postponements as such can never be fully caught up. So far as the potential 
mothers were concerned their fecundity must have been reduced with the 
passage of time; some would have died, others would have passed beyond 
the childbearing period and with the remainder, a delay of three or four years 
must have diminished, rather than otherwise, their ability to bear further 
children. While as regards the potential fathers, the heavy casualties during 
the war effectively eliminated any chance of making good deferments with, 
which they may have been concerned. To a certain degree, the difference 
between the provisional trend AB and a line joining A to C may be looked 
to as furnishing an indication of the births lost as a direct effect of the war ; 
a loss which in figures would be of the order of 200,000. 


Current Period, 1940-1948.—The current period of disturbance is similar 
to that associated with the earlier war in that it comprises the period of 
hostilities and three complete peace years immediately following. The period 
of hostilities has been rather longer on the present occasion, but the fluctuations 
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in the birth rate have not been so violent, a comparatively moderate fall 
during the first two years of the war having been followed by a rise during the 
three following years from 1941 to 1944 after which a renewed fall in 1945 
preceded the ultimate rise to the post-war maximum in 1947. If the earlier 
experience is repeated, the bulk of the disturbance should be accommodated 
within the nine years’ range and more stable conditions should begin to emerge * 
from 1949. 

The events are of course too recent and incomplete for any final assessment 
of the trend to be deduced from them and as in the case of the first war period, 
the records of several more years will be required before the location and 
direction of future tendencies can be established. But it is at least possible to 
obtain a provisional guide as described above in respect of the first war period. 
The average annual birth rate of the nine years 1940-1948 is 16-8 per thousand, 
and since the last stable measurement (in 1939) was at about the point marked D 
in Diagram F, the line DE passing through 16-8 at the middle of.the period 
should at least be a broad general g tide to the way events may be assumed 
to have moved. The temporary effects of the recent war superimposed upon 
the more enduring course of the birth rate, may have been different in detail 
from those of the last, but in substance they will have been of the same general 
nature, if on a smaller scale. That there was considerable postponement of 
births in the early years is hardly to be doubted and for the reasons already 
given, the irreplaceable loss of births caused thereby will have been material, 
though probably not so great as in the first war, in view of the far fewer war 
casualties on the present occasion, and a possibly shorter average period of 


postponement. 


Whether the future trend will be picked up at E or at some other point 
only time will shew. But there can be little doubt that the position reached 
in 1948—as represented by the recorded rate fully abated for all possible 
remaining war abnormality—is substantially higher than it was before the war, 
implying a definite upward movement through the intervening years. 


Standardized Comparisons.—From the point of view of fertility, the dis- 
cussion of successive movements in terms of crude birth rates measured in 
relation to the total population is not altogether satisfactory, particularly for 
comparisons extending over a wide range of time, because the proportion of 
the total population which is responsible for the births has been diminishing 
for many years, with the result that the crude birth rate progression will have 
tended to overstate the fertility fall during its declining phase prior to 1934 
and to understate the degree of its recovery during more recent years. 

For a proper appreciation of the fertility changes, care must be exercised 
to see that the distortion arising solely from age changes in the population at 
risk is eliminated or reduced as far as practicable and several methods are 
available to secure this. A substantial element of the distortion can be avoided 
at the outset by the employment of rates relating the births not to the total 
population but to the numbers of women within the conventional reproductive 
age period of 15 to 45 or 15 to 50 as is regularly done in Table C of Part II 
of the Annual Review. Or it can be more completely eliminated from the 
crude rate comparisons by subjecting them to an age standardization process 
under which the recorded births of each year are compared with the calculated 
number which would have occurred if the females at successive ages between 
15 and 50 had borne children at certain fixed rates employed as a standard. 
The latter method was adopted in the 1938-39 Text in a table (Table CVI, 
page 189) shewing changes in the course of the birth rate from 1841 to 1939, 
the standard age fertility rates employed being those of 1938. The standardized 
comparison, based on the same 1938 rates, is continued for the years since 
1939 in the following table, those of selected earlier years being repeated 
from the table in the 1938-39 Text. 
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Table XXIX.—Ratio of the recorded live births (legitimate and illegiti- 
mate combined) to those which would have occurred had 
the population been subject to the age fertility rates of 1938. 





1880-2 2-346 1934 0-956 1940 ; 1946 1-345 


1890-2 2-053 1935 0-953 1941 : 1947 1-463 
1900-2 1-792 1936 0-962 1942 : 1948 1-297 
1910-2 1-546 1937 0-974 1943 : Mean of 6 yrs. 1934/39 0-974 
1920-2 1-470 1938 | 1.000 1944 : so 6 ,, 1940/45 1-061 


1930-2 1-022 1939 0-997 1945 : ” 9 , 1940/48 1-164 





The extent to which the change in fertility is masked in the crude birth rate 
figures by alteration in the population distribution may be judged by comparing 
the experience of the high fertility year 1947 with the pre-war 1938 year ; the 
crude rate of 15-1 per 1,000 population in 1938 increased to 20-5 in 1947, 
representing an increase of 36 per cent. whereas the corrected increase provided 
by the standardization of the above table is shewn to be 46 per cent. 

The standardized average for the six pre-war years 1934-39 is 0-974 of the 
standard year 1938, while for the six war years 1940-45 it is 1-061, indicating 
a percentage increase of 8-9 per cent. (as compared with about 6 per cent. on 
the basis of the crude rates); for the nine years 1940-48 the average is 
16-4 per cent. above the standard year 1938 and 19-5 per cent. above the 
average of the six pre-war years. 


Reproduction Rates 


An alternative method of assessing the fertility of each year, which fully 
meets the foregoing conditions and which is preferable from the point of view 
of both absolute and comparative measurements, is now available in the 
function lately introduced and adopted under the title of the Reproduction 
Rate. The rate is a direct measure of the birth experience in terms of fertility 
—in so far as any single figure can be used to reflect so complex a force as 
fertility—and is one which, while automatically making full. allowance for 
sex-age characteristics in the population at risk, has the additional merit of 
being cast in the form of a sufficiency index showing the proportion which 
the births actually recorded in a year bear to the number theoretically 
required by the existing population, if its maintenance capacity, i.e., its total 
reproductive potential, had remained unchanged throughout the year. 

The form of the index hitherto employed by this Department—known as 
the Effective Reproduction Rate (E.R.R.)—was fully described in the 1938-39 
Text. The concept on which it is based, however, is not wholly free from 
ambiguity and it is considered further in a later section (page 204) in which 
the possibility of minor modification is discussed, with the double objective 
in mind of simplifying its construction without detracting from its value 
as a replacement index on the one hand and on the other of enabling it to 
be incorporated in a wider system of population measurement based upon 
the inherent reproductive capacity of the population rather than upon contents 
in terms of persons. 
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E.R.Rs. in the form employed at present were set out for censal years 1841 
to 1901 and individual years 1911 to 1939 on page 209 of the 1938-39 Text 
and they are continued for subsequent years to 1948 in Table XXX. The 
female age fertility rates employed in their construction are shewn in 
Table EE of Parts II of the Annual Reviews of the successive years. 


Table XXX.—Effective Reproduction Rates. England and Wales. 





1934... 1 7 OG 1940... see DET 2 1946 ere fet sos SLMLOG 
1935 e805. w. 9/64 1941-k recon LOL 1947 e veh ee "200 
1936.4¢:. a 1d 1942 4%. tc meSoo 1948 ih als 2 E00 
LOST ern eieebaet LOO 1943... 1900 0 |-———--- 
1938; ... oi S10 1944... eo wr OUG mean of 6 years 1934-39 *784 
LOS aM. ... +808 LOAO aes ee O09 mean of 6 years 1940-45 865 

mean of 9 years 1940-48 "952 





For the six war years 1940-1945 taken as a whole the average E.R.R. was 
‘865 in which form it suggests a fertility increase of 10-3 per cent. over the 
corresponding average of -784 for the six immediately preceding peace years 
1934-1939. The said increase of 10-3 per cent. may be compared with the 
lower increase of 6 per cent. already shown in the crude birth rate over the 
same period, thus illustrating the way in which the full increase is masked 
in the crude rate comparison by the quite adventitious changes in the popula- 
tion structure referred to above. 


For the whole nine years of disturbance 1940 to 1948, the average E.R.R. 
was ‘952, less than 5 per cent. short of full replacement standard and more 
than 27 per cent. in excess of the minimum of -747 recorded in 1933 where 
the trough of the earlier steady decline was approximately located; such 
change, having regard to the fact that the -952 is not a snap figure but an 
average covering as long a period as nine years can hardly be interpreted 
otherwise than as reflecting a degree of recovery of the highest significance. 


So far as the changes over individual years are concerned, the E.R.R. is 
merely an alternative, if truer, measure of the recorded events and the 
fluctuating gradations from year to year naturally follow those of the crude 
birth rate which have already been described, commencing with a decline to 
-761 in 1941, asharp rise thereafter to the maximum of 1-205 in 1947 interrupted 
by a temporary fall between 1944 and 1945 and a final decline from the 1947 
maximum to the latest figure provisionally assessed at 1-070 for 1948. 


Analysis of changes in the E.R.R.—Some insight into the factors 
responsible for the changes in the E.R.R. in recent years is obtainable by the 
type of analysis described on page 212 of the 1938-39 Text which provides 
an approximate apportionment of the movement of each year or period amongst 
its main contributory components. 


Total fertility at any time may be regarded as influenced in the main by 
three factors, viz. (1) the rate at which married women, bear legitimate children, 
(2) the rate at which unmarried women bear illegitimate children and (3) the 
way in which the legitimate and illegitimate contributions are combined 
as represented by the proportion of married to total females at the reproductive 
ages. And since the replacement index (the E.R.R.) has regard to the future 
reproductive efficiency of the new births, their chance of surviving to become 
mothers also enters into account, and thus introduces mortality as a fourth, 
if minor, factor influencing the periodic changes in the E,R.R. In the following 
table, the total increase or decrease of the E.R.R. in each period (first column) 
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is apportioned amongst the four contributing factors, thus indicating the 
relative extent to which they have severally been responsible for the total 
change. 


Table XXXI.—Apportionment of periodic increases or decreases in 
the E.R.R., 1901-1946. England and Wales. 








Total Portion of the total increase or decrease due to 
increase or ’ beneficial or adverse (—) change in 
Period decrease (—) ||-—-——_ 4-4 x«-~ 
in the Legitimate | Illegitimate | Proportion | Survivorship 
| AN a Se Fertility Fertility of Women Mortality 
married 
1901-11 (10 yrs.) — 133 — +165 — 003 — 04] + -076 
1911-22 (11 yrs.) —115 — :225 — 005 + -039 + -076 
1922-33 (11 yrs.) — :265 — +302 —  —+010 + -009 + -038 
1933-39 (6 yrs.) + -061 — 044 + -003 : +:012 
1939-40 — -036 — +079 + -001 ; + -002 
-1940-41 — O11 — 043 + -009 : + -002 
1941-42 + -092 + -066 + -008 ? + -002 
1942-43 + -047 + -031 +-010 : + -001 
1943-44 +--096 + -082 +-015 : +:001 - 
1944-45 — -087 —-100 + -012 : + -002 
1939-45 (6 yrs.) +-101 — -043 + -055 ; + -010 
*1945—46 + +194 + -193 — -O11 ; + -002 
*1946—47 +102 + -094 — -007 : + -002 


*Provisional. 


The main factor determining the fertility of the population as a whole is 
the rate at which the average married woman bears children—rates which 
determine the ultimate size of her family—and the long continued fall in the 
E.R.R. to 1938 was primarily a reflection of the continuous and precipitate 
decline in its legitimate fertility component, which the analysis shows to have 
been far greater than any compensating advantage derived from the other 
factors. The reversal of the downward trend in the E.R.R. after 1933 was 
likewise due in the main to the abrupt halt in the legitimate fertility decline, 
but it is to be noticed here that the said decline did not entirely cease but that 
it was merely reduced to such small proportions that it could be, and was, 
offset by favourable changes in the other factors sufficient to impart a net 
increase to the E.R.R. as a whole over the six years from 1933 to 1939. 


The imposition of war conditions after 1939 affected the several contributory 
factors in different ways and their combinations, sometimes in conjunction, 
and sometimes in opposition, have determined the course of the E.R.R. through 
the successive years. The marriage influence, through the early boom in 
new marriages, provided large positive contributions to the index which 
diminished in later years, though there has been some further addition from 
this source as a result of the post-war rise in marriages. Improvement in 
survivorship mortality has continued to exercise a small positive influence, 
but it has not been of any significance in recent periods. Illegitimate fertility, 
hitherto of no great consequence in peace-time, has intruded itself as a more 
material if temporary influence with cumulative positive contributions during 
the period of hostilities that are now in the process of being reversed with the 
approach once more of more stable peace-time conditions. 
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The largest and most erratic of the contributory war changes are those 
assigned to the main legitimate fertility component, a considerable deteriora- 
tion in the shape of large negative contributions to the E.R.R. in 1940 and 
1941 being followed first by equally large positive increments in the years 
1942 to 1944, then by a renewed and substantial decline in 1945 followed by 
a complete reversal in the shape of heavy positive increments in the immediate 
post-war years. Over the six war years 1939 to 1945 taken together, the E.R.R. 
increased by -101 (from -808 to -909), the increase embodying a decline in 
the legitimate fertility component of -043 masked by a much larger increase 
from the other factors amounting to -144. In a period of such outstanding 
transition and variability, the assessment of the position at any one point can 
have little intrinsic interest and it is unfortunate from many respects that the 
family census conducted by the Royal Commission on Population, which was 
designed primarily to throw light on legitimate fertility and which is bound to 
be treated as a bench mark in the meagre fertility records of this country, had 
to be taken at the end of 1945, when the said legitimate fertility had fallen to 
a completely artificial minimum which was immediately raised in subsequent 
years in which the increment for the first year alone was more than double the 
fall associated with the twelve preceding years. 


Temporary effect of changing marriage rates upon the E.R.R.—In so 
far as a change in the normal flow of new marriages, either in an upward or 
a downward direction, alters the proportion of married women in the com- 
munity, its effect on the E.R.R. is shewn in Table XX XI. But such change has 
a temporary influence on the E.R.R. which is not separately identified in that 
analysis. It arises from the fact that fertility varies with the marriage duration 
and is at a maximum immediately after marriage. The immediate effect 
of the change is to raise or lower the proportion of married women at the 
shorter marriage durations subject to the higher fertility and therefore to 
impart to the E.R.R. an increment or decrement of purely ephemeral 
character. | 


The scale of this influence may be illustrated by an example, taking for the 
purpose the experience of the year 1938, which followed a continuous rise in 
marriage rates from 1933. There were estimated to have been 3,079 thousand 
married women in the population of 1938 who were under age 50 and of 
less than ten years marriage duration,* and their distribution by successive 
years of duration is shown in the first line of the following statement. The 
said women were responsible for approximately 239-8 thousand maternities 
in the second half of 1938 and the distribution of these according to duration 
is shown on the second line with the resulting maternity rates (per 1,000 
women) shown on the third line. 





Marriage duration (in years) 








J YJ 














All 
0- j- 2- 3- 5- 6- 7- 8- 9— | Durations 
under 10 
No. of Married Women 
(thousands) es ba 347 350 335 326 284 287 283 282 271 3,079 
Legitimate Maternities 
thousands) te ae 44-9 40-7 | 32-3 | 27-5 | 23-2 | 18-6} 16-1 | 13-9 | 12:4 | 10-2 239°8 





Rate per 1,000 Women 129-4 | 116-2 | 96:5 | 84-3 | 73-9 | 65:5 | 56:1} 49-2 37-8 | 77°9 





* About 80 per cent. of the total legitimate births occur within the first 10 years of 
marriage; the experiences of later durations are of relative insignificance in this 
examination. 
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The rate line illustrates the rapidity with which the fertility incidence 
declines with increasing marriage duration. 

If, instead of having been drawn from a rising scale of marriages in preceding 
years as was the case in fact, the 3,079 thousand married women had proceeded 
from a constant annual number of marriages, their distribution by marriage 
duration in 1938 would have been more nearly as follows :— 





Marriage Duration (in years) 








6- 7- 8- 9- | Durations 
! under 10 

Standard Distribution of 
Married Women (thousands) 


And the maternities to them at 
the above experienced rates 
would have been 


302 298 | 294 | 290 3,079 
16:9 14-7 | 12:9) 0 235-1 


Thus the maternities actually experienced (239-8) were 4:7 thousands in 
excess of those expected (235-1) from a cere duration distribution of 
the married women. The said excess represents 1-5 per cent. of the total 
maternities registered in the period and both the crude birth rate and the 
E.R.R. of the year may accordingly be regarded as being subject to a percentage 
abnormality of this degree due to the rising scale of marriages in preceding 
years. The 1938 E.R.R. as published was -810 and if abated by 1-5 per cent. 
would be reduced to -798 and the true rise from the minimum of -747 recorded 
in 1933 would be -051 instead of -063. 

Corresponding distortion percentages, calculated in a similar way for years 
since 1938 are shewn below :— 








1940 | 1941 1942 1943 1944 


+2-5 | +0°8 —1-0 





1945 


—1-7 


1946* 


—_—————. 


==) 5) ; 


1947* 


——$ 


—0°5 


1948* 


—_—— 


—0-7 

















* Provisional. 


The figures shew that the records of the successive years tended to be 
subject to progressively increasing degrees of inflation from this source up to 
1941 after which the distortion declined and for the past five years has tended 
to be slightly deflationary in its effect. Apprehension is sometimes expressed 
in current commentary concerning the overstatement imparted to the customary 
fertility records by changes in the marriage rates; and the chief interest and 
value in the present examination is its revelation that even in 1941 the ° 
temporary distortion following the most phenomenal rise ever recorded for 
marriages in this country was not as much as 4 per cent., while for most of the 
years since 1938, it has been little more than 1 per cent. and for the latest 
years has been negative instead of positive in its operation. 

In ordinary times the temporary distortion from this factor’ would tend to 
be negligible and self-neutralizing when averaged over adjacent years. For 
the highly disturbed years 1940-1948 taken as a whole, allowance for the factor 
would reduce the average of the recorded E.R.Rs. from -952 to -948, itself 
an insignificant change ; by reducing the recorded E.R.Rs. of the earlier years 
and raising those of the later years it would have the effect of steepening the 
slope of the improvement over the period. 

It is to be borne in mind that the foregoing demonstration is designed to 
investigate only the temporary element of the movement imparted to the 
E.R.R. by changes in marriage frequencies. It has no permanent significance 
since an initial boost or reduction therefrom must be expected sooner or later 
to be countered by a neutralizing fall or rise as the case may be. It is to be 
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EFFECTIVE REPRODUCTION RATE 


distinguished from the more enduring influence on the E.R.R. trend produced 


by change in marriage conditions ; the latter arises from the fact that women 
once married remain married and that variations in their marriage frequencies 
or in the ages at which they marry operate to influence the consequential 
fertility product throughout the whole of their married reproductive life. 


Trend of the reproduction rate.—The movement of the E.R.R. in a 
longer term setting may be seen in the next diagram (G) which shows the 
course of the changes that have taken place since the beginning of the century. 
The diagram has been constructed on similar lines to those adopted and 
described for the crude birth rate displayed in the preceding diagram. The 
irregular progressions through the two periods of war disturbance are shown 
by the thin lines linking the individual years experiences of these periods 
while the thick continuous lines represent the more general trend in the 
inter-war period 1922-1939 and in the pre-1914 period. The inter-war 
representation, as previously described for the birth rate, is by a three year 
moving average : for the pre-1914 period E.R.Rs. are not available for years 
between 1901 and 1911, but the line joining the 1901 and 1911 points broadly 
represents the fall in that decennium. As before, provisional trends through 
the two war disturbance periods are indicated by dotted lines drawn through 
the mean rate of each period from the last established pre-war position. 


DIAGRAM G.—Effective Reproduction Rates (see text). England 
and Wales. 





The year to year course of the E.R.R. follows the similar course of the 
crude birth rate curve already described and need not be repeated here, the 
value of the alternative representation lying not so much in its detail as in 
the fact (a) that it shows the relationship of the experienced conditions at 
any time with that required by a 100 per cent. replacement test and (0) that it 
allows for the decline in the proportion of reproductive women in the popula- 
tion over the period represented and thus corrects the tendency inherent in 
the birth rate progression to overstate the fertility fall prior to 1933 and to 
understate its rise in subsequent years. 
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There are certain broad statistical inferences which it would seem permissible 
to draw from the presentation. There can be little doubt, for example, that 
the fertility of the years 1940-1948 as a whole is hardly compatible other than 
with a substantial rise in the trend of the reproduction rate from its last 
established position in 1939. The essence of any trend conception is continuity 
and since the pre-war position of the E.R.R. is known to have been in the 
neighbourhood of 0-8, an extension to embrace an average of 0-95 over the 
succeeding nine years could only be achieved by a considerable rise during 
that period. The experience serves to confirm and establish the early nineteen- 
thirties as marking a turning point in the long decline of earlier years and 
the succeeding years record since the turn suggests that the steepness of the 
subsequent rise may not have been very different from that of the preceding fall. 


Further than this, it is not unreasonable to infer that at the present time 
(1948), normal fertility, if the experienced rate could be freed from its remaining 
war abnormalities such as may still exist from the earlier postponement of 
births, etc., would be found to have reached a position at or near replacement 
level with a possibly still rising tendency. The abnormality remaining in the 
experience of the third year (1921) after the first war would seem to have been 
about 10 per cent. of the recorded E.R.R. as judged by its fall to 1922 when 
the peace-time trend was more or less restored ; by analogy the abnormality 
associated with the 1948 E.R.R. of 1-070—the third year after the recent war 
—would be expected to be lower in view of the smaller scale of birth post- 
ponement on the second occasion, in which event the normal component 
of the 1948 E.R.R. would hardly be very different from the standard replace- 
ment position of unity. This inference is not precisely identical with the 
provisional trend line DE as drawn on the diagram terminating at about 
1-06 in 1948. There is however no necessity that such line should be a straight 
one ; an alternative line either concave or convex to the base could equally 
suffice so long as it conformed to the basic conditions of commencing in the 
neighbourhood of D and reproducing the experienced average in its subsequent 
course. A concave representation would imply a steeper up gradient during 
the early years of the war and a tapering off towards the end, but there is no 
evidence to support the likelihood of any marked change in direction over 
the period ; and, subject to the basic conditions, it is difficult to conceive of 
any acceptable interpretation which would put the E.R.R. below unity at the 
end of the period. Though we know little of the operating pressures responsible 
for the rise, it is hardly possible to disregard the positive stimulus that must 
have accrued since the termination of the war by the grant of family 
allowances in 1946. 


While none of the available evidence can be regarded as having any bearing 
on the probable level or direction of the E.R.R. in the long term future, there 
seems sufficient justification for the very tentative expectation that fertility 
will not be likely to fall materially below replacement standard in the next 
five years or so. . Such expectation is not based upon any prospect value 
(which does not, of course, exist) inherent in the E.R.R. ; it is merely an expres- 
sion of the view that the fundamental reproductive force, like any other natural 
force, is subject to the properties of momentum and inertia and that a sudden 
and violent departure from its current positional trend is to be regarded as 
unlikely. 


The foregoing conclusions are put forward with the utmost caution and 
reserve. ‘The precariousness of data derived from conditions so variable as 
those of the war and post-war years is in no wise to be denied and in no circum- 
stances could inferences based on them be accepted with the confidence enjoyed 
by more stable movements of a corresponding peace period. Whether any 
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essentially different conclusions would be justified by an independent examina- 
tion of the several factors which jointly contribute to total fertility and an 
attempted blend of the components to determine their joint effect and trend, 
it is difficult to say; the several factors have each been subject to their own > 
types of irregularity and distortion and their proper appraisement and blending 
would certainly be hazardous at the present time, while much of the essential 
material of the critical years 1947 and 1948 remains unanalysed and unavailable. 
The important advantages possessed by the E.R.R. for the purpose lie mainly 
in the fact that it automatically blends together the effect of all the contributory 
factors, ponderable and imponderable, in a single collective index and secondly 
that the said index, or a sufficient approximation thereto, is available up to the 
end of the period. | 

There is little doubt that the general apprehension which existed prior to the 
war, viz., that the numbers of children then being born from year to year were 
tending towards levels that would result in a serious decline of population, owed 
its origin to the behaviour of the conventionally calculated reproduction index ; 
the said births, as measured by that index, being seriously below the parity 
replacement standard represented by an index value of unity. The present 
examination is important in shewing that the position has now radically 
changed ; that current births, after adjustment for war abnormalities, are 
probably at or about replacement level and that there is no apparent statistical 
pointer to suggest that any departure therefrom is more likely to be downward 
than upward or vice versa. 

In the contemplation of future requirements, care must be taken to dis- 
tinguish between the actual numbers of births, and the rates they may represent, 
whether in the form of crude rates per 1,000 population or in the corrected and 
more informative terms of the E.R.R. The numbers of women at the repro- 
ductive ages 15-45 have been estimated at 9,729 thousands in the year 1947, 
but the numbers at younger ages now coming forward to take their place are 
insufficient to maintain this figure owing to the low birth rates of the nineteen 
thirties, and unless they are supplemented by a favourable migration balance, 
they are bound to fall during the next twelve years or so, i.e., by 1961, to about 
90 per cent. of their present level. A parallel fall of this character in the numbers 
of annual births would thus be nothing more than a reflection of the reduction 
of the mothers available to bear them. The births required to satisfy a 100 
per cent. replacement test would be about 710 thousands in 1949 and about 
640 thousands in 1961 and an immediate fall to the former followed by a con- 
tinuing decline to the latter in twelve years time could be tolerated without any 
misgiving, the maintenance of births from now on at a par replacement level 
being commensurate with the stabilization of the ultimate level of the popula- 
tion at about 45 millions, a figure somewhat higher than the estimate of 434 
millions for 1948. 


Restatement of the replacement rate and certain implications 
therefrom.—Since the publication of the Text for 1938-39, comments 
have appeared in contemporary demographic literature alleging the existence 
of popular misconception regarding the E.R.R. tending to discredit it as a valid 
measure of the fertility experienced at any time, particularly during periods 
of disturbance such as those through which we are now passing. It is alleged 
for example, that the nature of the E.R.R. is such as to make it unduly prone 
to encourage false impressions regarding the likely behaviour of fertility in the 
long term future ; whether such impressions have really been created it is 
difficult to say, but it has always been explicitly stressed that the rate is a 
measure of current events carrying no future implications ; in any case, its 
validity is hardly to be challenged because some may be found to misunderstand 
or mis-use it and it is safe to say that it could never have been so mis-used by 
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any responsible demographer. Again it is suggested that the E.R.R. is to be 
distrusted because it is influenced by marriage rates and conditions which do 
not necessarily affect the size of the completed family ; here again the mis- 
understanding is difficult to follow because the number of children born does not 
depend upon the size of family alone, it depends also on the number of married 
women available to have families, to say nothing of the contribution from 
illegitimate sources, and an index such as the E.R.R. which sums up the effect 
of all the contributory factors must be more representative of the total condi- 
tions than one which has regard to one only of the factors, even if it be the most 
important one. That the whole is greater than the part is axiomatic, though 
this in no way denies the enrichment of the knowledge of the subject to be 
gained by the examination of the several parts in the light of all available data. 

It was not the intention here to devote any considerable attention to alleged 
misunderstandings for which there is no obvious justification, but rather to 
refer to more real difficulties which have been experienced alike by both con- 
structors and users of the E.R.R. in attempting to describe or understand 
precisely what the E.R.R. is or what it purports to do. It has been variously 
regarded as a measure of the replacement, as between successive generations, 
either of women, or of children or even of potential parents, vaguely implying 
the existence of some common generation relationship factor inherent in each 
of these alternative concepts, but without making it clear what this common 
factor is or why it is adequately measured by the arithmetical construction 
employed in its evaluation. A similar sort of vagueness attaches to the meaning 
of the “ population’ which the standard E.R.R. of unity is conceived to 
maintain ; since the maintenance of numbers at ages above the upper limit of 
the childbearing range involves considerations that are not obviously taken 
account of in the construction of the E.R.R. index. In short, is the E.R.R. to 
_be regarded as a vague hypothetical abstraction, or can it be accepted as a 
true and specific measure of a particular aspect of a birth experience, and if the 
latter, what precisely is the aspect whose measurement is thus being attempted ? 

The subject is examined in Appendix III on page 204 as a result of which it 
is suggested that the replacement index—as approximately measured by the 
E.R.R.—will be better understood as one feature in a system of measurements 
In which a population is measured not by a count of the individuals within it 
but by its inherent reproductive capacity as evaluated in terms of a suitably 
designed capacity unit. 

It is assumed as a general premise that the total reproductive capacity 
possessed by a community at any time is the fundamental factor governing 
its prospective potentiality for future development ; the said total capacity 
may not and probably will not be used to the full, but the extent to which 
it can be used must depend in the first place upon how much there is to 
use. And that, since possession of reproductive capacity is confined to the 
younger elements who may be present in widely differing proportions in 
different communities, a truer appreciation of the comparative prospects of 
different populations or of changes from time to time within the same popula- 
tion will be obtained by expressing the populations and changes in terms of 
their reproductive capacities rather than in numbers of individuals. 

In the course of a population through time, its total reservoir of reproductive 
capacity is being continuously depleted on the one hand as its members gradually 
pass through and beyond the reproductive ages, and at the same time it is 
being continuously replenished by the Jatent capacity possessed by the newly 
born children ; the level of the total reservoir thus going up or down accordingly 
as the added capacity of the children is greater or less than that expended in 
the course of their production. 

For the purpose of the Appendix, the capacity unit is taken as the total 
reproductive capacity possessed by an average woman who lives through 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS (MILLIONS) 


the whole of the reproductive age range, and on the basis of the assump- 
tion that such unit has not changed in value over the past 80 years, measures 
of the population of England and Wales in terms of its capacity units have been 
computed for various years from 1870 to the present time and are assembled 
in a table shewing for each year (a) the total number of capacity units possessed 
by the population, (b) the number of units consumed in the year and (c) the 
number of units added by the new births in the course of the year. Thus the 
total population of 42,259,000 persons in 1943 for example, is estimated to have 
contained a total of 8,666,000 reproduction capacity. units, of which about 
335,000 or 3-9 per cent. were expended during the year and were replaced by 
304,200 associated with the 684,334 children born during the year. The rate 
of replacement of capacity units in 1943 is given by the fraction 224292 
i.e., °908, a figure which for all practical purposes can be regarded as equivalent 
to the published E.R.R. for the year, viz., -900. 


A similar equivalence is shewn to exist between the computed capacity 
replacement fractions and the published E.R.Rs. for the whole range of years 
examined, and the immediate purpose of the investigation is regarded as having 
been achieved in demonstrating that the E.R.R., however it may have been 
described in the past, is not a hypothetical abstraction but an objective measure 
of a birth experience in that it purports to shew the extent to which the latent 
reproductive capacity of the progeny replaces the similar reproductive capacity 
consumed by the progenitor generation in giving them birth. If the credit 
and the debit items are of the same magnitude the total capacity of the popula- 
tion is unchanged and the standard reproduction rate of unity, instead of being 
defined in terms of a mystical and undefined future population, is seen simply 
as the rate necessary to maintain the reproductive capacity of the existing 
population at its existing level. : ; 





DIAGRAM H.—Course of the Population of England and Wales, 
1871-1948, Measured in Terms of: (a) Number of Persons, 
(b) Units of Reproductive Capacity. 
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‘ An incidental advantage of this type of fertility measurement is that it 
associates significant changes with the period to which they relate rather than 
with more indefinite conditions of the future, and it is usefully illustrated by 
Diagram H opposite, in which changes in the numbers of persons in the popula- 
tion over the period 1870 to 1948 may be seen in relation to the simultaneous 
changes in the reproductive capacity of the population. 

The top curve shews the familiar course of the population measured in the 
customary form of the numbers of persons at successive periods, and exhibits 
the steady and continuous increase which has been associated with the whole of 
the period covered. 

The lower curve which shews the reproductive capacity of the population is 
seen to have taken a radically different course. Up to 1901, the capacity 
increased at about the same rate as the numbers of individuals, but thereafter 
while the growth of the latter continued unchanged, the growth of their inherent 
reproductive power began to slacken and by 1911 had nearly ceased, achieving a 
capacity maximum in the neighbourhood of 94 million units which can be 
associated with the period of the first world war. From that time, notwith- 
standing the continuing increase in the numbers of individuals, the reproductive 
capacity began a decline which has persisted for more than two decades and 
which has lowered its level to a point some 9 per cent. below that of the maxi- 
mum of the 1911-1921 period. There is no doubt that from the point of view 
of its prospective influence upon future numbers, the population of today is 
some 9 per cent. poorer off than it was after the first war. The significance of 
the subnormal E.R.Rs. recorded year by year after 1922 lay not so much in the 
inference that they foreshadowed a possible decline in the total numbers in a 
somewhat ‘hypothetical future as in the fact that they registered a fall in the 
governing growth factor as and when that fall was taking place. 

The fall appears to have ceased after about 1940 and for the past seven or 
eight years has varied little from an average of rather less than 8,700 thousand 
units, a level which under the conditions of the survivorship mortality antici- 
pated in the future may be regarded as commensurate with a stable population 
of about 45 million persons as suggested. above. Apart from the effect of 
migration, the capacity level will be maintained if the amount added each year 
by the new births is sufficient to replace the amount consumed in the production 
of the births. It is this balancing condition which justifies the statement made 
above, that an immediate fall in the annual numbers of births to about 710 
thousands in 1949 followed by a continuing decline to about 640 thousands in 
1961 could be tolerated without misgiving since a reduction of this type merely 
parallels a corresponding decline in the numbers of women of reproductive age 
and therefore in the reproductive power to be consumed in the course of the 
period. 


DESIGN OF THE FERTILITY ANALYSES 

As explained in the 1938-39 Text, the original design of the fertility 
analyses was only adopted after the most careful consideration both within 
the Department and by independent experts. As a result of the combined 
suggestions, tables in the form of AA to YY shewn in Part II of the 1938 
Review were adopted as the standard pattern of tabulation, and this pattern 
has, with very little deviation, been maintained in the analyses of each year’s 
fertility record to date. Reference is made below to minor changes that 
have been introduced and also to certain steps taken to improve the uniformity 
and comparability in the presentation of the successive calendar year’s records 
from 1938 to the present time. 

It was recognized at the outset that an adequate presentation of :ertility 
phenomena would need to have regard to the numbers of mothers involved as 
well as to the numbers of children born, and for the former, a unit of tabulation, 
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new to the records of this country, was. introduced in the concept designated 
as a “‘ maternity ”’, defined 1 in tables as follows :— 

“The term. ‘Maternity’ is used to denote a pregnancy which has 
terminated in the birth of one or more live- or still-born children, the 
criterion of stillbirth being that defined in the Births and Deaths Regis- 
tration Act, 1926. The maternity record differs from the birth record in 
that multiple births from a single pregnancy are counted as one maternity 
while for the birth record each child born is reckoned as a separate unit.”’ 

At the same time, in view of the complexity of tabulations involving identifica- 
tion of legitimacy, mother’s age, duration of marriage, number of previous 
children and their various combinations, it was not deemed feasible to provide 
completely parallel classifications of both births and maternities, and short 
of this, it was decided that whereas analyses by the two features of legitimacy 
and mother’s age should be complete for both births and maternities (Tables AA 
to HH and YY) for the legitimate fertility tabulations involving duration of 
marriage or number of previous children (Tables II to SS) the analyses should 
in the main be restricted to maternities. Maternities are slightly greater 
in number than the corresponding number of live births involved (the still- 
birth element included in the former being in excess of the plural births excluded) 
but the difference is not great and the maternity tabulations can be converted 
to live birth tabulations with sufficient accuracy for most purposes by the 
application of the appropriate live birth /maternity ratio as shown in the 
following table :— 


Table XX XII.—Ratio of Legitimate Live Births to Legitimate Mater- 
nities by Mother’s age. 1938-1945. England and Wales. 





Mother’s Age 


Year All Ages B58 CI 88 GAA NS SN SR he Se 
Under 40 and 
20 20- 25— 30- 35— over 
1938 974 ‘978 ‘981 ‘977 ‘976 -963 938 
1939 ‘974 979 ‘980 | -°979 ‘973 ‘964 941 
1940 ‘976 ‘978 ‘982 -980 -976 -966 942 
1941 ‘978 © ‘980 ‘982 982 ‘977 ‘969 946 
1942 979 ‘979 -982 -982 ‘980 ‘972 -950 
1943 -982 ‘984 ‘986 |! -985 *982 ‘977 956 
1944 ‘985 985 -989 ‘989 ‘986 ‘980 -962 
1945 ‘985 -987 ‘988 “989 ‘986 ‘978 ‘958 





It is to be noted that maternities are in excess of live births throughout, 
but that the difference has steadily diminished over the eight years shown 
in the table. 


Changes in presentation and steps taken to improve serial com- 
parability.—Four changes in presentation, three of them minor and the 
fourth of rather more significance have been introduced since 1938. They 
may be enumerated as follows :-— 

(i) In response to the need to curtail tabulation labour and paper con- 
sumption, Tables FF, LL, NN, TT, and UU have been omitted 
from 1939 inclusive. These tables were of secondary interest only 
in that they were confined to sub-analyses for regions of the 
country and their value in any event would have been problematical 
in view of the abnormality of the regional distribution of population 
under war conditions. 

(ii) Operating from 1943, the analysis of first maternities in Table QO 
has been enlarged to display the first maternities of “ existing ”’ 
marriages as well as those of “all” marriages. 
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(iii) In 1945 the detailed sub-division of the marriage duration records 
identifying monthly and quarterly intervals for durations under 
two years was transferred from the “ first maternities ’’ table QQ 
to the “all”’ maternities table OO. 


(iv) The most significant change arose from the decision in 1941 to base 
the analyses on the birth occurrences of the year instead of upon the 
numbers registered. The original design provided for the counting 
of the births by month of occurrence and the publication of the simple 
numbers in Table YY. When it became apparent that, owing to 
the progressive shortening of the registration time lag (referred 
to on page 104), the actual occurrences were being materially over- 
stated by the numbers registered, the tabulation processes were 
rearranged to provide for the whole of the analyses to be based on the 
numbers of occurrences. The change necessarily introduces an 
element of non-comparability between the published analyses of the 
years 1938-1940 and those of subsequent years. 


‘ 


A further difficulty encountered in endeavouring to follow the course of 
legitimate fertility arises from the fact that the records of successive years 
have been subject to varying degrees of incompleteness through the failure 
at numbers of birth registrations to obtain a record of the mother’s age, her 
duration of marriage or the number of her previous children. The proportion 
of “not stated ’”’ cases of various types in the records for the years 1938 to 
1945 is as follows :— 


-“ Not stated” cases per 10,000 total legitimate maternities. 





Type of information not stated | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


| | | TT ee 


- Age only Be she seed | aed 21 21 23 23 23 20 20 
Age and duration sae ae: gan Gwe, 4 6 5 4 4 3 
Age and children re rr ~~ — — —— — — so 
Age, duration and children... | 25 | 23 28 24 18 13 11 11 
Duration only ... wat asf. Oee 69 67 62 45 46 42 40 
Children only ... a .. | 44 12 12 13 12 17 17 32 
Duration and children oa 7 13 8 6 5 9 5 6 
Total all types ane .. | 191 | 143 | 140° | 134 | 108 | 112 99 -|-112 
All age types ... sis voen foes] 50. | 53 53 46 41 36 34 
All duration types... ~ pddos 1 Lid 107 98 73 72 62 60 
All children types jac PPB FRY) 48 48 43 36 39 33 50 





It will be seen that in the first year of the operation of the Population 
(Statistics) Act, the new information required was deficient—in one form or 
another—in nearly 2 per cent. of the total records; that the percentage fell 
to less than 14 per cent. in the two following years and that it has since been 
reduced to a little more than 1 per cent. The item of information most fre- 
quently omitted has been the date of marriage, from which the marriage 
duration is obtained ; the omissions of the mother’s age and previous children 
are consistently less but they cannot be disregarded in the circumstances of the 
detailed interest now evinced in all the aspects of the incidence of fertility. 
It is to be remembered that amongst the informants responsible for registering 
the births there will always be a number not familiar with the mother’s 
marital history so that some degree of record omission will be seen to be 
inevitable and there is no evidence that the failures recorded are more than 
would be satisfied by this explanation. 
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Though it is in accord with sound statistical practice that the defective 
elements should be identified in the published records there is, little doubt 
from the user’s point of view that a preferable presentation would be one in 
which the said elements were distributed and included in the specific analyses 
and that, having regard to the fact that many of the “not stateds”’ in the 
present case will have been unintentional and unprejudiced, they would be 
adequately disposed of by their rateable distribution amongst the “ stated ”’ 
cases. It would not be practicable to dualize in this way the whole of the 
published analyses but a contribution to that end, which should be of direct 
service to those who hereafter have occasion to trace the course of fertility 
in the early phase of the new system of extended records, has been made by 
the provision in Table VI, Appendix I on page 176 of a supplementary pre- 
sentation of Tables SS of Parts II of the successive Annual Reviews in which 
modifications have been incorporated so that the records of the eight 
successive years 1938 to 1945 shall as nearly as possible be directly comparable 
one with another. The modifications are as follows :— 


(1) The “not stated’ cases have been distributed throughout in a con- 
sistent and orderly manner, those of each type having been dealt 
with separately so that cases in which “ age only ’’ was omitted have 
been rateably distributed according to all the records in which age 
was returned, cases,in which age and duration was omitted according 
to all the records in which both these items were recorded, and so on. 


(2) The analyses of 1939 and 1940 published on the basis of the numbers 
registered have been further modified by common factors so as to 
represent the occurrences of the two years. 


(3) The published analysis for 1938 which was necessarily limited to the 
second half of the year has been further rateably modified so as 
approximately to represent the position for the full calendar year, 
with the aid of factors based upon the relationship of the births of 
the whole year to those of the second half. 


Table SS for which this revised treatment is provided is the one which 
deals with all three fertility characteristics, viz., mother’s age, duration of 
marriage and number of previous children, in combination and thus readily 
supplies controls to which any other tables can be assimilated as occasion 
requires. The rates or other indexes used in the present report have in the main 
been derived from the fertility data so treated, in conjunction with the 
improved estimates of population described in Appendix II, and figures 
quoted for 1938 or 1939 may accordingly differ to some extent from those 
used in the Text for those years. 


Illegitimate Births and Pre-marital Conceptions 


Illegitimate Births.—Of the total 3,936,463 live births which occurred 
in the six years 1940-1945, rather more than a quarter of a million, viz., 255,460 
or 6-5 per cent., were illegitimate in that their parents were not married at the 
time of birth. The number is 102,385 or 67 per cent. in excess of those similarly 
recorded in the preceding six-year period when they were only 4:2 per cent. 
of the total births registered. 

In terms of the related population at risk, viz., the numbers of single, widowed 
and divorced females between the ages of 15 and 45, the illegitimate birth rate 
of this country in normal peace years has shown a steady decline over the 
past 80 years from a level exceeding 18 per thousand related women prior 
to 1860 to about 9 at the turn of the century and to 5-5 in the six years preceding 
the recent war. The decline was not different in essence from that appertaining 
to the birth rate as a whole, of which it necessarily formed part. 
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The course of the numbers and rates through the several years of the war 
period 1940 to 1945 is as follows, a comparable record being added in respect 
- the first world war. 


Table XXXIII.—Illegitimate Live Births. England and Wales. 





First World War Second World War 
No. of Per 1,000 No. of Per 1,000 
illegiti- | single and illegiti- | single and 
mate widowed mate widowed 
births women births women 
15-45 15-45 
4 yrs. 1911-1914 150,399 8-0 6 yrs. 1934-1939 153,075 5:5 
1915 36,245 7:6 1940 | 25,633 5-9 
1916 37,689 7°83 1941 31,058 7°4 
1917 37,157 7:7 1942 36,467 9-0 
1918 41,452 8-5 1943 43,709 10:9 
1944 55,173 13-8 
1945 63,420 16-1 
0 


4 yrs. 1915-1918 152,543 79 6 yrs. 1940-1945 255,460 1 





It will be seen that both numbers and rates of illegitimate live births have 
steadily and markedly risen throughout the recent war years and that by 
the end of the war, that is in 1945, the number was 24 times and the rate 
nearly 3 times the pre-war level. The behaviour is in noticeable contrast 
with that of the previous war when there was very little change in the incidence 


of illegitimacy ; the average for that war period taken as a whole was almost 


identical with the then pre-war position and in regard to the separate years 
it was only in the last year of that war that a fractional increase was recorded 
which was no more than enough to offset the lower level of the earlier war years. 

An increase in the number of illegitimate children is one of the legacies 
bequeathed by the late war and there is no intention here of under-rating 
the seriousness of the social problems that they, will have brought in their 
train. At the same time, it is important that the adverse implication of the 
figures should not be over-rated, and above all, it is necessary to utter an 
emphatic warning against treating the record of the above Table XX XIII asa 
measure of the loosening of the conventional restraints hitherto associated 
with the sexual behaviour of the people, and in particular of the young women 
of this country. 

Illegitimate maternity rates by quinary groups of mothers age are shown in 
Table V of Appendix I on page 172. 


Extra-Marital Conceptions.—A prominent feature of the new information 
derived from the Population (Statistics) Act of 1938, has been the revelation it: 
provided of the large number of legitimate births that are conceived before 
marriage. The mothers in such cases are unmarried at the date of conception 
so that their conception conditions can in a sense be regarded as similar to 
those of unmarried mothers, and the two classes should accordingly be treated 
together in figures employed to indicate the incidence of sexual irregularity. 

Maternities occurring within 8} months of marriage are taken as the statistical 
representation of the pre-marital conceptions, and on the basis of these and the 
illegitimate maternities combined, the somewhat startling disclosures were 
made in the preceding Text that, in 1938 and 1939, one-seventh of all the 
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children born in England and Wales were products of extra-marital -con- 
ceptions, and that nearly 30 per cent. of all mothers conceived their first borns 
out of wedlock. The births of 1938 and 1939 were all products of peace-time 
conceptions, and there was no reason to suppose that these proportions, 
astonishing as they may have seemed, were other than representative of the 
prevailing peace-time conditions. 


The experience of the subsequent war years is set out in Table XXXIV the 
records being expressed in numbers of maternities, that is, in terms of the 
mothers involved instead of the numbers of births. 


Table XXXIV.—Illesgitimate Maternities and Pre-maritally conceived 
Legitimate Maternities. England and Wales. 








Total maternities conceived Percentage of 
Pre-maritally out of wedlock irregularly 
Illegitimate conceived ——_——_———_ conceived maternities 
Year | maternities legitimate Per cent. regularized by 
maternities Numbers of all marriage of parents 
maternities before birth 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
1938 28,160 66,221 94,381 14-6 70°2 
1939 26,569 60,346 86,915 13-8 69-4 
1940 | 26,574 56,644 83,218 13-7 68-1 
1941 32,179 43,362 75,541 12-7 57:4 
1942 37,597 40,705 78,302 11-8 52-0 
1943 44,881 37,271 82,152 11-8 45-4 
1944 56,477 37,746 94,223 12-3 40:1 
1945 64,743 38,176 102,919 14-9 37°1 
1940- 
45 262,451 253,904 516,355 12-9 49-2 





The illegitimate maternities of the second column of the table parallel the 
illegitimate births of the preceding table, and like them, shew a progressive 
and substantial increase throughout the war years, rising from 26,569 in the 
last pre-war year 1939, to 64,743—a figure 24 times as great—in 1945. At the 
same time it will be seen that the complementary numbers of pre-maritally 
conceived legitimate cases in the third column show an equally remarkable 
decline, falling from 60,346 in 1939 to 37,271 in 1943, and only slightly exceeding 
the latter figure at 38,176 in 1945. : 


From the point of view of sexual irregularity, it is not with these columns 
separately that interest is concerned but with their combined numbers. in 
column 4 which shew the total number of maternities conceived out of wedlock. 
The annual changes here are far more moderate ; in fact the numbers declined 
materially during the first two years of the war and though they rose towards 
the end, the average for the six war years 1940-1945 was lower at 86,059 than 
in either of the two pre-war years for which we have record. When measured 
as a percentage (column 5) of the total maternities of each year,the proportion 
of those conceived out of wedlock was substantially below the pre-war figure 
in five out of the six war years and only in 1945 did it rise fractionally above 
that for 1938. Instead of the irregularly conceived being one-seventh of all the 
children born as before the war, the proportion for the war years was little 
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more than one-eighth, not a startling change perhaps, but one of improvement 
rather than deterioration. 


The significant feature of the war experience, however, is not so much 
the small decline in the proportion of the irregularly conceived cases as the 
change in the form in which it has found expression in the statistical record, 
namely,in the transfer of increased numbers from the pre-nuptially conceived 
legitimate section to the illegitimate section or in other words in the decline 
in the proportion of parents who regularized their actions by marriage before 
birth took place. The said proportions are shewn in the sixth column of Table 
XXXIV, from which it will be seen that whereas under pre-war peace con- 
ditions about 70 per cent. of the parents concerned married and thus secured 
that the coming child should be included in the normal legitimate category, the 
percentage fell year by year throughout the war until in the last year, 1945, 
it was only 37 per cent., or little more than half its peace-time level. 


The explanation is almost unquestionably to be found in the enforced degree 
of physical separation of the sexes imposed by the progressive recruitment 
of young males into the Armed Forces and their transfer to war stations at 
home and abroad, rendering immediate marriage with their home brides 
increasingly difficult and, in the case of many, quite impossible. Precisely 
how many children were thus inadvertently transferred from the legitimate 
to the illegitimate class by the imposition of war obstacles to the timely marriage 
of their parents cannot, of course, be ascertained directly. But that the 
number is likely to be a large one can be inferred from the scale of the figures 
set out in the above Table XXXIV. If, for example, the normal proportion 
of parents expected to marry before the birth of an extra-maritally con- 
ceived child be taken as 70 per cent.—the proportion recorded prior to the 
war—then about 361 thousands of the 516,355 maternities conceived out of 
wedlock in the years 1940-1945 should have been so regularized as compared 
_ with the 254 thousands which were in fact regularized, leaving the difference, 
viz.,107,000, as a general indication of the magnitude of the illegitimate births, 
which, but for the exigencies of the war, would otherwise have been included 
in the legitimate class. The numbers, as would be expected, grew progressively 
through the war years, their distribution on the above basis of reckoning being 
as follows (in thousands) :— 


Total 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940-1945 


1 10 14 20 28 34 107 


_ The transfer of large numbers such as these from the legitimate to the 
illegitimate section will have had the effect of distorting the respective trends 
of fertility in both sections, producing an undue rise in the illegitimate and a 
no less fortuitous decline in the legitimate section. 


To the extent to which this is the explanation, the lapse will otek have 
been of a temporary character only, since it is to be presumed that in many, 
probably a large proportion, of the cases where the parents were reunited 
after the war they will have married and thereby legitimated many of the 
children registered as illegitimate and secured to them the normality of home 
life and upbringing of which they might otherwise have been deprived. In 
such circumstances it will usually be in the future interest of the child to 
complete the rectification process as far as possible by re-registering the birth 
under the arrangements authorized by the Legitimacy Act of 1926. The 
record of re-registrations to date shows that this has not so far been done to 
any great extent. 
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In the following table the irregularly conceived maternities—illegitimate and ~ 

legitimate combined—are analysed according to the mother’s age and are 
shewn in the form of rates per thousand of the unmarried female population 
in each group (to which the mothers of the legitimate section have been 
restored). 


Table XXXV. 





females (see text). England and Wales. 





Age of mother | 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1940-1945 _ 


average: 
15 12-70 12:1 | 11-4 10-1 10-4 10-7 11:4 12:4 11-1 
20- 37°1 36:5 | 36:2 32:3 34:0 34:9 38-4 43-3 36-5 
25- 27-6 26°6 | 28-1. 28-6 30:5 33-4 438-0 46-5 35-0 
30— 16:0 15-8 | 16-1 °18:0 20:5 23-5 29-9 33-2 23-5 
35— . 10-6 10:0 | .9°7' 10-7 11-9 13-2 15-6 -17-2 13-0 
40- 4-2 4:0 | 4:0 4-7 5:1 5:7 5-9 5-9 5:2 
15-45 19-824 19-07 | 18-9" 17-9 19-0" 262 23S? 258 20-9 
Ratio to 1938 

Crude 1:00 -96 “95 -90 96 1:02 1:18 1-30 4, 2209. 
Standardized 1-00 ‘98 ‘98 92 98 1:04 1-18 1:32 1-07 





When expressed in relation to the unmarried female population at risk in the 
successive years the bottom two lines of the table shew that the general incidence 
of the irregularly conceived maternities declined up to 1941, and that though it 
rose thereafter, it was only in the last two years of the war that it was materially 
above the 1938 level, there being an excess of 18 per cent. in 1944 and 32 per 
cent. in 1945. For the six war years 1940-1945 as a whole, the average, 
standardized to allow for changes in age, was about 7 per cent. above the 1938 
figure, a comparatively modest increase in view of the quite exceptional circum- 
stances of the period. | 


The age analysis is of interest in showing that such increase in sexual 
irregularity as is evidenced by the figures is located amongst women of the older 
groups. For each age section identified, the tendency at first was for the 
incidence rates to decline, after which they steadily rose to. the end of the war. 
In the two youngest groups, under 20 and 20-25, the later rise was barely 
sufficient to offset the earlier fall and for the six years as a whole the average 
was well below the 1938 level ; for ages above 25 the record is less satisfactory, 
for the rise started earlier and reached proportionately higher points by the 
end of the war with the effect that the six years’ war average exceeded the 
pre-war level by as much as 27, 47, 23 and 24 per cent. in the-successive quinary 
age groups from 25 onwards, the maximum increase being that recorded for the 
comparatively advanced 30-35 age section in respect of which the 1945 rate 
was double the pre-war rate and the average excess for the six war years, 
47 per cent. as indicated. 


The increases at the more mature ages are striking ; but it has to be remem- 
bered that the unmarried female population declines very rapidly over the 
marriage ages so that the ages of increased irregularity incidence are the ages 
of the reduced population and the effect of the increases in terms of the numbers 
of births involved is only slightly more than the reduction effected by the 
reduced irregularity incidence at ages under 25 where the unmarried population 
is at a Maximum. 
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Taking the six war years as a whole the average increase of about 6 per cent. 
in the total number of irregularly conceived births will hardly be regarded as 
inordinate, having regard to the wholesale disturbance to customary habits and 
living conditions in conjunction with the temporary accession to the population 
of large numbers of young and virile men in the Armed Forces of our Dominions 
and Allies. 
Legitimate Births and Fertility 

Of the total births which occurred in the six war years 1940-1945, 3,681,003 
were registered as legitimate, and in this respect compare with 3,494,855 
similarly registered in the six preceding years 1934-1939, the present figure 
thus embodying an increase of 186,148 or 5-3 per cent. over the preceding 
record. During the same period, however, the numbers of married women 
responsible for the births increased at an even greater rate and in relation to 
the numbers of such women between the ages of 15 and 45—the population to 
which it has been customary to relate legitimate births in all past periods— 
legitimate births of 1940-1945 represent an average annual yield for the six 
years of 104-3 per 1,000 married women, in which form it is lower than any 
corresponding rate hitherto recorded ; comparing with 110-3 in the immediately 
preceding six years, with 143-6 and 173-5 in the decades 1921-30 and 1911-20 
respectively and with far higher rates in all earlier periods. 

The relevant records of the individual years over the current and preceding 
six-year periods are shewn in the following table. 


Table XXXVI.—Legitimate Births and Rates per 1,000 married 
women aged 15-45. England and Wales. 





Pre-War Years War Years 
Legitimate Rate per 1,000 ; Legitimate Rate per 1,000 
Year Births matried ~~ Year Births married 
(thousands) women (thousands) women 
1934 571-9 11219 1940 564-5 98-8 
1935 573°7 111-5 1941 548-0 94-1 
1936 580-4 to" T109 1942 615-0 103-8 
1937 585-2 110-2 1943 640-6 107-6 
1938 594:8 110-0 1944 696-3 117-4 
1939 588-9 107-0 . 1945 616°5 103-9 
_ 6 years 3494-9 110-3 6 years 3681-0 104-3 





The identification of the experience by individual calendar years is of 
importance at.the present juncture in spite of the fact that the records of the 
war years have been profoundly and irregularly influenced by war circumstances, 
for it provides an indication of a change in tendency which may be of the 
utmost significance in the contemplation of future trends. For the six war 
years taken together, the only inference is that the average rate at which 
married women produced children, viz., 104-3 per 1,000, was 54 per cent. lower 
than the inadequate rate of the preceding period, thus apparently registering 
a further decline in the long fall that has operated almost continuously for more 
than 60 years. But when the years are examined individually, it is seen that 
whereas the character of the immediate pre-war period 1934-39 was much the 
same as that of its predecessors in that the legitimate birth rate proceeded in a 
. downward direction throughout, the character itself was different in the war 

period, for the rate, after touching a minimum in 1941, thereafter peri dre its 
direction and rose substantially i in the later part of the period. 
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This change of direction may, as stated, be of high significance; though’ the 
experience of a number of post-war years will be required before its scale and 
the question of its permanence or otherwise can be determined. There appears 
no ostensible reason to ascribe the change to the war conditions with which it 
coincides. These, as is shewn hereafter, tended to depress the rate rather than 
to raise it ; moreover, in the first world war the general decline then proceeding 
was accelerated throughout the war period and even during the compensatory 
boom conditions which followed that war, only for one year at the peak of the 
boom, viz., in 1920, did the rate exceed its immediate pre-war counterpart ; 
whereas in the current experience the rate not only began to rise early in the 
war itself but materially exceeded the pre-war position in 1944 and in the 
course of the comparable post-war boom conditions has for. the three years 
since 1945 been at markedly higher points. It is noteworthy also that the 
change is not confined to this country but has been paralleled in other countries, 
neutrals and belligerents alike. 


War conditions will, however, have left their impression on the birth fabts of 
the years as recorded in the above table and though it will only be years hence, 
when the effect of the war repercussions have disappeared from the serial record, 
that it will be possible, by a survey of the whole, to attempt a full appraisement 
of the more fundamental tendencies of the period, it should nevertheless be 
possible by a general consideration of the known disturbing factors to obtain 
some approximate indication of their likely effect on the recorded figures. The 
more important of them are referred to hereunder. 


The first war feature likely to influence the birth rate comparison was the 
sudden boost in the number of new marriages which occurred immediately 
after the outbreak of war in 1939, involving, particularly, women of the vee isa! 
ages. 


The tendency for women to marry at increasingly younger ages, which began 
a few years before the war and was accelerated during the war has resulted in 
raising the proportion of married women at the younger ages where the incidence 
of fertility is at its highest. This change in age proportions alone must have 
had the effect of raising the births in the ensuing years above the numbers that 
would otherwise have been recorded and would thus have influenced the birth 
rate even had there been no change in the inherent fertility of the women. It 
constitutes an influence which is reflected in the birth experience of the war 
years which must be considered and if possible eliminated in any approach to 
the more fundamental fertility changes of the period. 


A similar but independent type of disturbance has been introduced by the 
abnormal increase in the number of new marriages in 1939 and 1940 and its 
complementary offset in the abnormally low numbers of marriages of 1943 
and 1944. Fertility varies with marriage duration more markedly even than 
with age and is at its maximum immediately after marriage. The immediate 
effect of any substantial change in the regular numbers of new marriages is to 
raise or lower the proportion of-married women at the shortest marriage dura- 
tions and thus, like the age change referred to in the previous paragraph, to 
impart an influence to the fertility product over and above that due to any 
change in fertility itself. 


Changes in the age or duration characteristics of the body of reproductive 
women are, of course, always occurring; they have merely been aggravated 
by war conditions and the customary means of eliminating their influence by 
the familiar method of standardization is applied to the experience of the war 
years in the demonstration below. In the comparison there set out, rates for 
the successive war years are displayed in relation to the position of 1938 which 
is taken as a standard, the appropriateness of that year for the purpose ensuing 
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from the fact that it is the first year for which the enlarged statistics from the 
‘Population (Statistics) Act of 1938 are available and that it is at the same time 
reasonably representative of the immediate pre-war position with a general 
fertility level not very different from the average of the six years 1934-1939 
as a whole ; e.g., the crude birth rate of Table XXXVI above is 110-0 per 1,000 
in 1938 as compared with 110-3, the average of the six years. 





A. Crude rate per| B. Standardizedcom- | C. Standardized com- 
1,000 married women | parison from which the | parison from which the 
Year 15-45 compared with | influence of age change | influence of both age 
1938. taken as 1,000. | has been eliminated. and duration change 
has been eliminated. 


1938 1,000 1,000 1,000 


1939 973 967 967 
1940 898 871 860 
1941 855 821 813 
1942 944 899 899 
1943 978 935 949 
1944 1,067 1,031 1,061 
1945 945 918 948 

6 years 

1940-45 948 912 921 





The first column (A) shews the progress through the period as represented by 

the unadjusted crude rates of Table XXXVI above, expressed in terms of the 
1938 record taken as 1,000. So expressed, the legitimate birth rate is seen to 
have fallen progressively to a minimum 14-5 per cent. below that of 1938 in 1941 
and thereafter to have changed direction and risen comparatively steeply in 
the three following years to a point 6-7 per cent. above 1938 in 1944 followed 
by a recession in 1945 which, in the absence of a satisfactory explanation, might 
be regarded as challenging the significance of the preceding rise. For the six 
war years as a whole, the average level by the crude rate test is 5-2 per cent. 
below that of the standard year. 
_ The first of the series of correcting adjustments is provided by column B of 
the statement, in which the influence imparted by the changing age constitution 
of the women at risk is removed from the crude comparison of A. The value for 
each year in column B expresses the ratio of the actual births of the year to the 
births which would have been expected had the women of the year in their 
several age classes borne children at the age rates of 1938, the effect of the 
operation thus being to compare the products of the birth rates of the experience 
and standard year as applied to the single population of the experience year 
instead of to the differing populations of the experience and standard years, 
respectively. 

The over-favouring influence of the age factor is seen by its removal ; as a 
result of which the average level for the six years is now reduced to a point 
8-8 per cent. below the standard instead of the 5-2 per cent. deficiency by the 
crude A test. All the several years of the period are depressed thereby, the 
decline to 1941 being accentuated, while the rise thereafter is maintained as 
before, though at lower levels. 

Age standardized comparisons for years prior to 1938 were provided in 
Table CVI of the 1938-39 Text and the figures of column B above continue 
the series to 1945. 

The next stage in the adjustment process is provided by column C, in which 
the bias due to changing incidence of marriage duration is eliminated as well as 
that due to age change; the actual births of each experience year being 
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compared with the numbers expected from the application of 1938 age-duration 
fertility rates to the appropriate age-duration sections of the women of the 
experience year. The effect is not uniform over the series of years in this case; 
in the early years of the war the occasion of abnormally large increments. of 
newly married women added a positive incidence to the births, the removal 
of which is seen to have still further sharpened the decline to the minimum 
year of 1941 ; but in the later years when the new marriages fell off, the effect 
was reversed and its removal has resulted in a steepening of the rise after 1941 
and in the latest years to have practically offset the depression caused by 
removal of the age bias. For the war period as a whole, the position, after the 
second-stage correction, at 7-9 per cent. below the 1938 standard, is slightly 
better than that shewn by column B but is still materially below the crude rate 
comparison of A. 


While adjustments as above for the abnormal changes in the numbers of 
new marriages would have been appropriate if the marriages had occurred 
under normal peace conditions, they are probably less adequate, or at any rate 
must be subject to further qualification in the present case. The onset of 
war conditions affected the character of the marriages over and above the 
mere changes in the numbers and ages of the women involved. 


In the first place the war undoubtedly accelerated the dates of many marriages 
and thereby added many years of married life to the population experience 
which could not have been counted upon in a peace regime. Exactly how many 
cannot be known, but from the run of the numbers of annual marriages there 
would appear to have been an abnormal excess of something like 150,000 
marriages in the years 1939 and 1940 with a corresponding depression about 
four years later from which it may be inferred that probably more than half a 
million years of married life with an associated expectation of 50,000 or more 
births were added as the result of the earlier anticipation of marriage. Whatever 
the forces which stimulated those marriages, whether associated with emotional 
factors or with more tangible attractions bound up with separation allowances 
and pensions in the event of war widowhood, there was little immediate prospect 
of indulging in ordinary domestic life, and though the contingency of childbirth 


~ could not be disregarded it was more likely intended that reproduction should 


be avoided at the outset. From a fertility point of view many of the marriages 
must have been of a delayed action type and debiting them with a full peace-time 


fertility expectation in the standardized tests above will have unduly depressed 


the comparative yield of the war years. 


Another significant difference between the character of the war and pre-war 
marriages was the exclusion from the war experience of the marriages of many 
pregnant women which, under peace conditions, would have taken place before 
the birth of the coming child but were inadvertently frustrated by the physical 
absence of the fathers on active service. In respect of these women the children 
were actually born but have necessarily been registered in the illegitimate class ; 
thus depriving the legitimate section of a class which would have been included 
with them under normal conditions and were in fact so included in 1938, 
the year with which the war experience is being compared. The distortion thus 
imparted to the comparison cannot be measured exactly but its broad effect 
can be gauged in either of two ways. In the preceding section dealing with 
illegitimate births it is shewn that the births transferred in this manner from 
the legitimate to the illegitimate class steadily increased during the war and 
on the assumptions there made may have reached a total of 107,000 for the 


~ whole of the six war years ; to improve comparability with 1938 these should 


be included with the actual legitimate births of the war years in which event 
the ratios of the actual to expected shewn in column C (p. 85) would be improved 
throughout to the figures at column D opposite. Alternatively, the effect of the 
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distortion would be removed by omitting all pre-nuptially conceived births 
from the comparison, i.e., from both the records of 1938 and the later years, 
and limiting the actual/expected test to the births conceived after marriage. 
On this basis the column C comparisons would be revised to those shewn at 
column E. 


Standardized comparisons of C adjusted as follows :— 





D. Toallow forinclusion of births | E. To limit the comparison to 


Year assumed to have been registered | births conceived after marriage. 
inadvertently as illegitimate. 

1938 | 1,000 1,000 
1939 967 980 
1940 862 893 
1941 827 837 
1942 920 935 
1943 978 978 
1944 1,103 1,096 
1945 1,000 988 
6 years 

1940-45 948 959 





The adjustment, computed on either the D or E basis, raises the relative 
position of the war experience and suggests that about three-eighths of the 
apparent deficiency by the standardized C test may represent, not a decline 
in numbers of births, but merely a change in their assignation, viz., to the 
illegitimate instead of the legitimate class. The correction at this stage raises 
the average war level again to that indicated by the initial crude comparison 
of A, viz., one about 5 per cent. below that of 1938 but with a lower minimum 
in 1941 and a steeper rise in the subsequent years. 

Finally, and of more consequence than either of the distorting features so far 
mentioned, was the deliberate or unavoidable suppression of normal repro- 
ductive habits during the period of hostilities which is to be inferred from the 
sharp and quite abnormal rise in the birth rate which occurred immediately 
after the ending of the war. It paralléls the experience of the first world war, 
though on a somewhat smaller scale, and is probably rightly explained by the 
postponement hypothesis usually accorded to it, that is, to the making good 
after the war of births which would otherwise have occurred during the war 
and which should accordingly be credited to the war years in any attempt 
to envisage the true fertility trend during those years. The births suppressed 
during the war were not, however, limited to those made good later ; for, as 
has already been mentioned, many of the original postponements could never 
be made up owing partly to the ageing and debilitation of the prospective 
mothers during the postponement period and even more to the fatal war 
casialties amongst the prospective fathers: but the original suppressions 
implied the existence of a normal intention at the time and credit for them, 
if they could be identified, would be no less valid than it is for the cases where 
the original postponements have in fact been made good. 

But while it is possible to recognize the existence of these factors it is quite 
another matter to measure them and it is not possible to do more than attempt 
to assess their weight in very general terms. Apart perhaps from some natural 
expectation that women of more cautious or prudent temperaments would 
tend to have restrained their normal reproductive impulses under conditions 
like those of the early years of the war, the main factual evidence of the 
existence of the postponement factor is that provided by the sharp temporary 
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boom in the birth rate which immediately followed the termination of both the 
first and the second world wars and it is mainly that evidence that must be 
looked to for any measure of the birth transference involved. Following the 
cessation of hostilities in 1945 the crude birth rate rose substantially to 19-2 
per thousand population in 1946 and from there to the peak of 20-54n 1947, 
after which it dropped to 17-8 in 1948 with a still declining tendency which may 
well carry it to 164 per 1,000 or thereabouts in 1949. The latter point would 
still be some 10 per cent. in excess of the pre-war level, so that it hardly seems 
likely that the normal component in the rates for the three preceding years 
1946-48 would have been higher than 164, in which event the abnormal element 
in the 1946-48 experience could be assumed, in a very rough approach, to be 
that represented by the excess of their rates over 164. The average of the ~ 
rates for the three years, as given above, amounts to 19-2, of which 2-7 or about 
one-seventh would thus be the measure of the abnormal element. In terms 
of numbers, the total births registered in the three years 1946-48 were 
2,484 thousands, one-seventh of which—about 350 thousands—would accord- 
ingly be the measure of the post-war credit strictly assignable to the war 
period in the attempt to associate them with their years of origin. These 
have regard only to the suppressions actually made good after the war and they 
accordingly should be augmented by the suppressions which, for the reason 
already given, could not be made good and of which—though their numbers 
are not known—there must have been many thousands in all. 

On this basis the measure of the births suppressed would be 10 per cent. 
or more of the total legitimate births (3,681 thousands) actually recorded 
in the six war years, and their credit to the war experience would have the 
effect of transforming the apparent deficiency of 5 per.cent. in the war years 
(as indicated by standardized comparisons D or E) into an apparent excess 
of 5 per cent. Without accepting this as the only or even a best measurement, 
there would seem to be ample ground on the whole for regarding the finally 
adjusted legitimate fertility of the war years 1940-45 as being higher, rather 
than lower, than the corresponding fertility of 1938 or the mee yi 
comparable pre-war period. 


In considering the possible assignment of the suppressions to the individual 
years of the period, differentiation would have to be made according to whether 
the postponements were voluntary and deliberate on the part of the parents 
concerned or whether they were forced upon the said parents by the exigencies 
of the war situation. As regards the voluntary postponements, there are no 
direct means of estimating the numbers of parents or births involved though 
it seems reasonable to assume that the tendency would be likely to have been 
strongest in the early years of the war when the uncertainty of the future 
was at its maximum in which case any credit in respect of them should go to 
the early years and would have the effect of raising the fertility level of the 
earlier in relation to that of the later war years. The alternative type of forcible 
postponement was that imposed on parents by their physical separation for 
long periods where the husband was in the Armed Forces, a feature which 
grew with the increase in the numbers of men posted overseas and which 
reached a climax after “‘ D ’’ day when all the forces that could be spared were 
transferred to the Continent and remained out of contact with their homes 
for the remainder of the war. The wives involved were virtually sterilized 
for the time being and their fertility performance in such circumstances is 
obviously not to be judged by an “ expectation ” based upon 1938 peace-time 
conditions. The material available for testing and measuring the temporary 
suspension of births so caused is incomplete and to some extent confidential 

so that any specific estimate of the loss is out of the question ; but from two 
very broad guides, viz. (1) that a million men of an age constitution corres- 
ponding to that of the Armed Forces would have been responsible for something 
like 80,000 births in a pre-war year and (2) that probably more than five million 
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years. of life were spent abroad by men of this country at the various theatres 
of war, it may be conjectured that the loss must have extended into hundreds 
of thousands of births even after liberal allowance for mitigating factors such 
as a possibly smaller proportion of married men in the Forces and for the fact 
that the separations of husbands and wives were not always continuous, but 
were occasionally interrupted by periods of leave. Such losses were at a 
maximum in the last phases of the war and go far to explain the recorded 
decline in the numbers of births in 1945. Allowance for them would raise the 
recorded fertility of the later years of the war in the same way that similar 
allowance for the voluntary type of postponements would increase those 
of the earlier years. 

Such in the main are the outstanding features of the war experience, which 
have operated to mask the more enduring legitimate fertility tendencies 
concealed behind the recorded events. Some appear to be measurable, though 
only within a wide margin of approximation, and others are not capable of 
measurement at all. Such examination as has been possible, however, appears 
to be sufficient to establish two main conclusions, viz. (a) that when the war 
experience is adjusted so as to eliminate the distorting factors, the legitimate 
fertility tendency of the years 1940-1945 may be regarded as having on the 
whole been higher rather than lower than that of the immediately preceding 
peace period and (b) that within the period it was at a minimum at the 
beginning, from which it rose to a substantially higher point at the end. 

Of the two conclusions, a comparatively minor increase in the average 
level is not of great significance in itself since legitimate fertility of the 
comparable pre-war period was lower than any in the recorded history of this 
country and a larger rise than is taken credit for here would be necessary to 
raise it to a sufficiency level from the point of view of population replacement. 

But as suggested earlier, the change of direction during the period is of the 
highest importance ; in fact it is probably the most important feature of the 
whole experience of the war years since it appears to mark a turning point 
in a decline which has been practically continuous for a period of 60 years. 
It will be remembered that when, following the long decline, the general birth 
rate first began to shew signs of recovery in the early nineteen thirties it was 
seen that the then change was not due to any increase in the rate at which 
married women were adding to their families but to the fact that more women 
were marrying and marrying at earlier ages. It was a definite fertility 
improvement, but was a reflection of an increased willingness on the part of 
women to join the married class and to expose themselves to the contingency 
of fertility rather than of an increase in the married woman’s average fertility 
which still went on declining though at a decelerated pace. The latter has now 
been reversed by this second phase of change under which legitimate fertility 
itself is seen to have turned from a downward to an upward direction. 

Improvement in legitimate fertility, established after making full allowance 
for changes in the ages and marriage durations of the women concerned, 
suggests increase in the average size of family and its importance at the present 
time lies not so much in the amount of the improvement so far recorded as in 
the fact that the tendency is an upward one ; for, unless the rise can be definitely 
and unequivocally explained in terms of its promoting causes and those causes 
can be shewn to be of limited or temporary effect, it is impossible to say when 
or where the rise will come to an end, 

The main effect at the moment of any change of this nature is to impart 
more than the ordinary degree of obscurity to the immediate future. The 
present change, for example, may herald an era of fertility conditions more 
favourable than those to which we have become accustomed in recent years ; 
though confidence in such prospect would only be gradually established by 
a continuance of the favourable experience into peace years freed from the 
effect of war disturbances. On the other hand, the rise may be of a more 
transient nature, though here again it would equally seem the height of 
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unwisdom to assume that no change of importance was taking place and 
to base long term expectations or policies on the assumed continuance of 
legitimate birth rates—or their aggregates in terms of family sizes—achieved 
during what may prove to be the trough years of the depression. | 


Legitimate Fertility by Mothers’ Age and Duration of Marriage.— 
Legitimate maternities at successive marriage durations are classified by 
individual ages of the mothers in Table OO of Part II of the Annual Review 
of each year. As there published, the records are seen to be subject to a degree 
of incompleteness on account of the inclusion of varying numbers of cases 
in which the age of the mother or the duration of her marriage was not recorded. 
With the object of presenting the serial record in a consistent and complete 
form, the “not stated’ cases have been distributed and other adjustments 
incorporated as, described on page 76 and the maternities so adjusted are 
shewn for the years 1938-1945 by quinary groups of age in Table VI of 
Appendix I on page 176. 

Annual rates corresponding to the adjusted maternities are shewn in Table V 
of Appendix I (page 172) and have been obtained by relating them to the 
estimated years of married life exposed to risk, the ascertainment of which is 
described in Appendix II. It should be noted that a maternity rate expressed 
per year of married life may be regarded as equivalent to the rate per married 
woman except where the duration is less than a full year in which case the 
married woman’s rate is a fraction of the rate per year of married life correspond- 
ing to the fraction of a full year represented by the duration identified. Again 
the rates shewn are maternity rates and to obtain equivalent birth rates they 
should be multiplied by the appropriate ratios of births to maternities. 

Analysis by age——Dealing first with the distribution by mothers’ age at 
maternity, the following table shews the numbers of legitimate maternities 
of each year and their distribution per thousand total over the six quinary 
age groups of mothers between 15 and 45 (the few cases at ages over 45 being 
included in the final group). 

Table XXXVII.—Distribution of Legitimate Maternities by Mothers’ 
Age, 1938-45. England and Wales. 


Mothers’ 
Age 


Average 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940-45 





1938 1939 





Total number of maternities (in hundreds) 
6,107 OP abt 5,789 5,606 6,282 6,524 7,066 6,262 6,255 


Age distribution per 1,000 total 


15— 36 39 39 35 30 28 25 a7 81 
20— 233 223 235 249 247 249 247 246 246 
25— 324 328 > Ae A 316 312 290 271 269 297 
30— 237 238 230 224 235 246 256 249 240 
35— 126 128 125 129 131 140 153 157 139 
40 and over 44 44 44 ‘47 46 47 48 52 47 


Throughout the period the largest proportion of maternities occurred to 
mothers between the ages of 25 and 30, but with a declining tendency from 
32-4 per cent. in 1938 to 26-9 per cent. in 1945, the average for the six war 
years being 29-7 per cent. A large proportion of the remainder are associated 
with mothers in the immediately older and younger groups both of which have 
slightly improved their relative positions. Altogether, the maternities between 
ages 20 and 35 have accounted for between three-quarters and four-fifths of the 
total in every year, the average proportion of 78-3 per cent. in the war years 
comparing with 79-4 per cent. in 1938. Outside the main middle range the 
small proportions to young mothers under 20 declined from 3-6 per cent. of 
the total in 1938 to 2-7 in 1945 (war average 3-1) and those at ages over 35 
increased from 17:0 to 20-9 (war average 18-6). 
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In the top eebtien of Table XX XVIII the numbers of maternities are shown 
in the form of rates per 1,000 married women at each age in each year as 
extracted from Table V of Appendix I and in the lower half of the table the age 
rates of each year are compared with those of 1938. Fertility varies with 
duration of marriage independently of age and to eliminate the duration factor 
the comparisons are shewn in a standardized form, representing the percentage 
difference between the maternities actually recorded at each age and those 
_ which would have emerged had the married women been subject to the 1938 

age-duration rates. 


Table XXXVIII.—Legitimate Maternity Rates by Age, 1938-45. 


England and Wales. 
Mothers’ . | 
Age |} 1938 1939 


Experienced maternity Rates per 1,000 Married Women 
47 34 3 29 





Average 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940-45 





15— 50 3 1 04 2 303 319 294 309 
20- aie 257 230 216 221 218 233 212 2a 
25- 175 171 157 145 162 165 176 154 160 
30- 112 110 99 92 107 116 131 113 110 
35- 61 61 56 55 62 68 79 71 65 
40- 23 22 21 22 23 24 26 25 24 
15-44 113 110 101 96 106 110 119 106 106 
Percentage Fall] or Rise (heavy type) as compared with 1938 (Duration standardized) 
— — 14 40 44 47 44 4] 47 44 
20- — 6 18 22 19 1S, 11 20 18 
25- — 2 10 18 6 3 6 7 6 
30- — 2 12 18 4 5 20 5 1 
35- io 1 9 11 — 10 28 16 6 
40- — 4 9 a 1 4 13 9 1 
*15—44 _ 3 14 19 10 6 5 6 8:3 


* Standardized for age and duration. 


The general course of the age rates as shewn by the percentage changes 
in the lower half of the table is dominated by the effect of the special war 
factors previously referred to. Beyond the fact that the said factors could be 
seen to be substantial in character, their assessment in total was quite 
indeterminate ; any attempt to envisage their influences at different portions 
~ of the age field would be highly conjectural and little more can be said than that 
the nature of the age changes recorded largely accords with what would have 
been expected of the special factors and that the latter must be looked to as 
providing the explanation for the bulk of the apparently adverse changes. 
Thus the reductions were outstandingly high and most uniformly sustained 
through the war period at the youngest age group as would be expected ; 
the nunrbers of births at ages below 20 are relatively few, but they would 
have been subject to postponements no less than at higher ages and in addition 
they would have suffered the maximum degree of loss from the failure of parents 
of extra maritally conceived maternities to legitimate their offspring at 
birth ; the loss from this cause gathered momentum through the war period 
and the fact that it is not reflected by a commensurate rise in the percentage 
loss suggests that it may have been offset by a rise in the basic fertility in the 
later years of the period. The proportion of the male population in the Armed 
Forces was at its maximum at the earliest adult ages so that the fertility war 
disturbance from both the postponement and the illegitimizing effects would 
be expected to decline with advancing age. The illegitimizing factor was still 
prominent in the 20- age class and would have been largely responsible for 
the maintenance of the fall in the later years of the period though at levels 
less than half those of the younger group. From age 25 onwards the distortion 
would have been increasingly due to the postponement factor though with 
diminishing weight and as this was probably spread more evenly over the 
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range of war years its effect may be expected to have lowered the fertility 
incidence without entirely masking the rise in the later years. 

That the standardized fall in maternities shewn for the aggregate of married 
women on the 15-44 line is rather greater than that shewn for live births in 
comparison C on page 85 is due to the decline in stillbirths, the proportion 
of live births per maternity having steadily improved throughout the period. 


Analysis by Marriage Duration.—The distribution of legitimate maternities 
according to marriage duration* is shewn for the successive calendar years 
from 1938 in the following table. 


Table XXXIX.—Distribution of Legitimate Maternities by Marriage 
Duration, 1938-45. England and Wales. 


Marriage Average 
Duration 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940-45 


— 





Pre-maritally conceived per 1,000 total legitimate maternities of each year 
0-83 _m. | 106 100 | 98 77 65 57 o3 . 61 69 


Distribution per 1,000 total conceived after marriage in each year 


84-114 m. 60 58 73 67 51 47 45 56 57 
1- yr. 154 151 159 193 153 139 119 119 147 
2- yrs. 122 122 118 116 150 118 103 91 116 
3— yrs. 104 105 102 90 102 125 100 92 102 
4— yrs. 88 90 87 79 82 87 111 90 89 

5-6— yrs. 131 135 132 125 136 140 146 170 141 

7-8-9- yrs.| 138 138 129 123 131 146 159 157 141 

10 & over | 203 201 200 207 195 198 217 225 207 


The biggest change shown by this arrangement of the data is that associated 
with the first duration identified, viz., 0-84 months, the duration adopted as 
statistically reflecting the incidence of pre-maritally conceived births. In 1938 
such births accounted for 106 per 1,000 of the total legitimate births recorded, but 
for the reasons already advanced this proportion fell rapidly during the course 
of the war to 53, half the pre-war figure, in 1944 and for the six war years taken . 
together averaged only 69, less than two-thirds of the peace-time proportion. 

To avoid the influence of this very exceptional section upon the later dura- 
tions, the proportions for the latter are shewn per 1,000 conceived after 
marriage. From the 1938 column it will be seen that conceptions were highest 
immediately after marriage and thereafter steadily and substantially declined 
at each succeeding year of marriage duration ; 21-4 per cent. of the maternities 
occurred before the end of the second year and were thus products of con- 
ceptions within 15 months of marriage, while 52-8 per cent. occurred before the 
end of the fifth year (conceptions within four-and-a-quarter years of marriage) ; 

about one-fifth of the total occurred after 10 years of marriage. | 

For the average of the war years taken together the general pattern of 
the distribution was not dissimilar though there was a slight lowering of the 
proportions at the early durations and a complementary increase at durations 
over four years. Within the war period, however, more variation was evident, 
the decline in the proportions with advancing duration showing a steepening 
at first which was later reversed and ultimately resulted in considerable 
levelling so that in 1945 the proportions were very similar at durations 2, 3 
and 4, and were only slightly different from those at 1 and 5 and 6. The 
variations can be largely ascribed to the fluctuations in the annual numbers of 
marriages ; the larger numbers of births which would flow from the abnormally 
large numbers of marriages of 1939 and 1940 would tend to be reflected by high 
proportions located at the shortest durations in the early years of the war 
and at correspondingly later durations towards the end of the war; con- 
versely the abnormally few marriages of 1943 and 1944 would tend to produce 
unduly low proportions of births for the early marriage durations of 1944 
and 1945. 


urations shown in years, é.g., 1-, 2-, etc., should be read .as strictly meaning 114m. —1 yr. 
11$m., lyr. 114m.—2yr. 114m., etc. 
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‘The unevenness imparted by the annual marriage variations is eliminated 
in the following table which expresses the numbers of births at each marriage 
duration as a rate per 1,000 married women aged 15-45 passing through the 
duration identified. The course of legitimate fertility between 1938 and 1945 
at the various durations of marriage identified will perhaps best be seen from 
the two lower sections of the table where the ratios of the successive years are 
shewn in terms of their excesses or deficiencies in relation to 1938, the first 
year of the series and a reasonably stable representative year of the pre-war 
period. 

Table XL.—Legitimate Maternity Rates by Duration of Marriage, 

1938-1945. England and Wales. 




















Marriage | Average 
Duration 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1940-45 
Experienced Rates per 1;000 Married Women 15—44 at each duration 

0-84 months 187 164 £7 2109) L101 24-9 asd eas 118 
84-114 months 98 92 82 79 79 $7)» BOBS. 18S 91 
1 year 244° 248 gaa 211 «224. «233... 263 = 253 236 
2 years 203 195 186 ys £89,...,182-.4.491.4;: 180 183 
3- ,, li 7... pak 159°. 142, 17k Fle 167, 172 152 160 
4 ,, 156 155 141 123 149 156 | 163. 139 145 
5— ,, 138 134 121 111 1325, 142 OG 157, bast t 132 
6 ,, 119 119 103 96°" 119°" 127°¢° 741 125 118 
T= 3 105° 108 93 84 101 LES 9129" FA 106 
8 ,, 94 92 8] 78 86 99 117 99 93 
9- ,, 81 81 74 69 80 85 ~=:103 92 84 
10 years and over 46 45 3/42 43 45 48 56 51 48 
All durations H3;~110 101 96 106 110 119 106 106 
All durations from 

8} months 106 104 97 93..-. 104.—..107.. - 417. 103 104 

Fall or Rise (heavy type) in rate as compared with 1938 

0-84 months —— 2c 70 78 77 63 53 74 69 
84-114 months — 6 16 20 19 11 8 15 7 
1 year — 1 12 | 33 20 11 19 9 8 
2 years — 8 17 3z°| 14 21 12 23 20 
3- 5, — 2, 18 “yeaa bE ES + 10 5 25 17 
4— ,, — 1 15 33 Te Ba TERT 17 11 
5- ,, -— 4 LF to) 27 6 be MDA 6 
e ,, = — 16 23 — 8 22 6 1 
5 Pe — 2 12 21 4 10 24 7 1 
8 ,, = Z 13 16 8 5 23 5 1 
9- ,, a —- 7 12 1 4 22 11 3 
10 years and over a 1 4 3 1 2 10 11 Zz 
All durations —- 3 12 17 7 3 6 7 Fg 
All durations from 

84 months — 2 9 13 2 1 11 3 = 


Percentage Fall or Rise (heavy type) as compared with 1938 (age standardized) 
42 46 48 38 44 





0-84 months — 16 43 47 
83-114 months — 6 16 19 20 12 9 16 7 
1 year ~~ — 5 | 15 10 8 4 1 6 
2 years — 4 8 16.4444, 8 13 10 15 12 
3- ,, — 1 9 | ae A ae 7 18 11 
am 5p = — 9 20 4 — | 2 14 8 
5- ,, — 3 11 19 4 3 i ne ey 4 
6 ,, — — 13 18 1 8 19 4), — 
gee — 1 10 19 2 12 25 . 8 2 
8 ,, — 2 14 17 8 7 26 7 = 
$515, — 1 8 15 1 6 29 16 4 
10 years and over -— 2 8 7 1 4 22 10 3 
*Al] durations _— 3 14 19 10 6 5 6 8-3 
*All durations from 

84 months _ 2 9 15 6 2 9 1 40 


* Standardized for age and duration. 
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The general course of fertility thus portrayed repeats in its broad aspects 
the more general changes associated with the period as already described, viz., 
the marked fall in the years 1940 and 1941 and a recovery thereafter which 
took the rates above the pre-war level in 1944 followed by a temporary recession 
in 1945. At the same time, it adds point to some of the influencing factors. 


The largest and most persistent reductions are seen to be those associated — 
with the first eight-and-a-half months of marriage reflecting the maternities 
proceeding from the pre-marital conceptions ; from the two total lines which 
show the “ all durations ’’ and the “ all durations after eight-and-a-half months” 
experience it will be seen that this factor was responsible for more than half 
the fall during the war years as a whole and considerably more than half in 
the later years of the war. Moreover, as already explained, the decline at this 
duration cannot be accounted a real loss since the children must be deemed to 
have been largely born in, but accidentally excluded from, the legitimate class 
through circumstances which conspired to prevent the marriage of their 
parents before birth. 


Apart from its identification of the pre-maritally conceived element, the 
arrangement has the advantage that the experience of successive cohorts of 
marriages can be traced on falling diagonals through the table. Thus the 
rates immediately above the diagonal step line in Table XL are those experi- 
enced by the cohort of women married in 1939-40 and the diagonal itself 
broadly divides the table between the records of war marriages (above the 
line) and the records of pre-war marriages (below the line). The distinction 
is of interest in that it shows that the bulk of the improvement located in 
the later war years was confined to women married prior to the war; to some 
extent the later increases no doubt represent the making good of postpone- 
ments from the early war years, but this is hardly likely to be the sole explana- 
tion since many women occupied on war duties would have tended to defer 
resumption of their family building to the less inauspicious prospects of a post- 
war period and, in many cases, would have been forced to this eventuality 
by the physical absence of their husbands on war service ; 1n which event it 
would seem that part of the rise might be regarded as reflecting a real rise in 
fertility, a suggestion which derives some support from the second section of 
the table which shows that for the 1935-36 marriage cohort the excesses in 
the later years were greater in amount than the deficiencies of the early years 
of the war. 


In the case of the war marriages (above the line) a rise is shown for the 
latest cohorts (marriages of 1943-4 and 1944-5) and since in their case the 
question of earlier postponement did not arise, the increase is hardly to be 
explained other than as an increase in basic fertility. But with the earlier 
war marriages, that explanation does not hold, for in their.case the apparent 
decline continued with minor exception throughout the war period, there being 
little evidence in the later years either of real fertility improvement or even 
of the making good of earlier postponements ; the reason for their different 
behaviour is not as yet forthcoming, but it lends colour to the suggestion, made 
earlier in this comment, that the excess marriages of the early war years differed 
from their more normal counterparts in having been stimulated in the first 
place by war factors, partly psychological and partly economic, rather than 
by the prospects or intentions of an immediate domestic family life. To what 
extent ordinary fertility reactions may have thus been suppressed or delayed 
must be a matter of conjecture upon which the future experience of these 
marriage cohorts may or may not throw light. 
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By: re-arranging. the tabulations of successive calendar years, it is possible 
to trace the performance of successive marriage cohorts and so to ascertain 
their total achievements in the matter of fertility at the end of one, two, three, 
etc., years from their date of marriage. This has been done in the adjoining 
table so far as is possible from the duration records of years from and after 
1938, the first year for which the analysed fertility information is available. 





of marriages of women marrying at all ages under 45. 


Note.—Each cohort, associated with two calendar years, represents the number of 
married women exposed to risk at eS under one year in the second of the associated 
calendar years. 





Original Marriage Duration 
Cohort of . | |), ) |) | | 
new 0-83 83-114 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 
marriages months months |. years years years years years years years 














. (a) Number of maternities at successive durations per 1,000 married women survivors of original cohort of 
women marrying under age 45. 


1937-38 187 98 (121) 242 184 141 147 139 137 109 
38-39 164 92 (110) 231 169 169 . 153 154 122 
39-40 117 82 ( 33 210 188 165 160 128 
40-41 109 79 ( 89 223 181 170 136 
41-42 110 79 ( 89) 232 189 150 
42-43 124 87 ( 99 262 178 
43-44 134 106 (122) 252 
44—45 ETS 113 (127) 


(6) Total maternities achieved by the end of successive durations per 1, 000 married women survivors of 
original cohort of women marrying under age 45. 


1937-38 187 285 527 711 852 999 D138 <1" 15275 1,384 
38-39 164 256 487 656 825 978 1,132 1,254 
39-40 117 199 409 597 762 922 1,050 s 
40-41 109 188 411 592 762 898 
41-42 110 189 421 610 760 
42-43 124 211 473 651 
43-44 134 240 492 
44-45 113 226 


(c) Similar to (6) but excluding the effect of pre-nuptial conception from the maternities of the first year 
of marriage in respect of each cohort. 


1937-38 121 | 363 547 688 835 974 1,111 1,220 
38-39 : 110 341 510 679 832 roi 1,108 





Part (a) of the table sets out the maternities recorded (per 1,000 married 
women survivors) in successive years of marriage duration, and in part (0) 
these are summed continuously across each horizontal line so as to show the 
total family achieved at the end of eight-and-a-half months, It} months, two 
‘years, three years, etc., by each cohort. 


Thus 1,000 survivors from the women married at ages under 45 in 1937-38 
produced 285 maternities in the first 114 months of marriage, 527 by the end 
of the second year and so on, the total mounting to 1,384 by the end of 1945, 
i.e., at the end of eight years of married life. For the next succeeding cohort 
of 1938-39 marriages, only seven years’ experience up to the end of 1945 are 
available, and the record shews that at all comparable marriage durations 
their families were smaller than those of the preceding cohort though the 
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difference tended to be higher in the earliest years of marriage and tended to 
diminish as the marriage period lengthened. In comparing their respective 
achievements it will be borne in mind that the experience of the earlier cohort 
includes the product of two peace years while the second includes only one. 
The experiences of all cohorts from 1939-40 onwards fell wholly in the war 
years and the available record in respect of them necessarily diminishes to 
that of the first year of marriage only, which is all that is available for women 
married in 1944-45, 


The general picture presented by Part (b) of the table suggests that the 
rate of family-building progressively declined with successive marriage cohorts 
to that of 1940-41, the level of which was roughly repeated by the 1941-42 
cohort, after which the earlier declining tendency appears to have been reversed, 
giving place to progressive improvement, at any rate at the early marriage 
durations where the earlier decline was generally at its maximum. 


Little more can be done at the present time beyond noting the results as they 
are recorded. The experiences of the successive marriage cohorts cover 
different phases of the war period with their varying impact in respect of birth 
postponements and other abnormal war influences referred to earlier in this 
review. In respect of the effect of one of these special factors, however, the 
table itself provides some evidence in shewing that the comparable achieve- 
ments of successive cohorts were markedly influenced by the fall in the 
maternities of the first eight-and-a-half months of marriage, which are those 
statistically regarded as proceeding from pre-nuptial conception. 

As already described, the fall in pre-nuptial conceptions does not necessarily 
proceed from a decline in fertility and the picture of comparative family 
achievements will probably be improved by limiting the experience of the first 
year of marriage to that of the women who were not pregnant at the date 
of marriage, To this end alternative maternities at 8}-114 months marriage 
duration are shewn in brackets in the second column of part (a) of the table, 
representing the maternities at that duration per 1,000 women not pregnant 
at marriage; and part (c) of the statement has been added to shew the 
corresponding family achievements after this adjustment for the exclusion of 
the pre-nuptial cases. The modification suggests that the fall in family 
building in the earlier marriage cohorts represented was not so great as that 
depicted by part (b) and that even before the end of the war the later rise may 
have restored the position to one more rather than less favourable than that of 
immediately preceding peace years. Such inferences must, however, remain 
largely speculative until the experiences of sufficient post-war years are avail- 
able in similar detail and the full effect of complementary or compensatory 
factors such as the making good of temporary war birth deferments can be 
incorporated in the total picture, 


Analysis by Age and Duration Combined.—The foregoing analyses shew 
that fertility consistently declines both with the increasing age of the mother 
and also with the increasing duration of marriage, but to what extent either 
or both these factors are responsible for the decline is not so clear, since the 
_ shorter durations tend to be associated with the younger mothers and the 
longer durations with the older mothers, and arrangements of the data by either 
factor alone automatically involve and reflect the influence of the other. For 
an appreciation of their separate and independent weights in the ultimate 
determination of the births of the period, attention must be directed to the 
square table analyses of Appendix I, in which the legitimate fertility of 
each year is analysed both by the mother's age and her duration of marriage 
in combination.. The significant aspect of their relationship is indicated in the 
following summary table. 
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Table _XLII.—Legitimate Maternity rates per Married Woman 
- distinguishing both Age and Duration of Marriage. 
England and Wales. 





















Duration (years from ed 



































Age 
0-84 a1} 
3— 7— 9— 110 & over 
Average Annual Rates 1940-45 

15- 227 -094 ‘276 | :247 | :237{| — = — —— na — — 
20- exe BES) 7097 -264.| °213 | ..:198 | .-193 |, :188.| -189,|. -214 ]. °244 | — oe 
25- +086 *093 © 1°"*226 | «180 | -*163 1.153 | *146° } °238°] 133° [. +131] 131 149 
30- 084 089 -208 | -162.), -144.| +132 | °124.) +113] -103 | -094 } -090 +089 
35- 069 -063 *158 | °123 | -112 | +104} -097 | -090 | -081 | -073 | -066 055 
40- -035 022 ‘062 | -051 | .-046'}. -040 |. -038 | -036-| -033 | -030 | +028 022 

118 “091° -236 | +183 | -160 | +145 | -132 | -118 | -106 | -093 | -084 048 


1940-45 average oat oe with 1938 taken as 100 


This summary brings out the important feature which is consistently shewn 
by every one of the separate years’ experiences shewn in the Appendix, viz., 
the marked dependency of fertility on both the age and the marriage duration 
of the mother. " 

- Looking at the horizontal lines of the table, it will be seen for every separate 
age group that, with negligible exceptions, fertility is at a maximum immedi- 
ately after marriage and declines thereafter, rapidly at first, so that in the 
fifth year it is but two-thirds or thereabouts of what it was in the second 
year, and less rapidly though no less continuously thereafter. The first 
year of marriage has a feature of its own due to the inclusion therein of births 
proceeding from pre-marital conception ; these are separately identified, and 
if they are disregarded and attention confined to the births of the final quarter— 
reflecting conceptions in the first three months of marriage—it will be seen 
that the incidence here, allowing for the fact that it is that of a quarter only, 
is at an outstanding maximum in the whole duration experience. Even so, 
the high incidence of fertility at the outset of marriage and its fall with extended 
duration tend to be under-represented by the way the figures are constructed, 
for the maternities in each group are related to the total population of married 
women in the group, a relationship which assumes that the said married women 
are exposed to risk throughout the whole duration, whereas such is not in 
fact the case in respect of that portion of them which bore children during 
the nine months preceding the duration identified ; and an alternative presenta- 
tion shewing conceptions in relation to the numbers of non-pregnant and 
therefore available to conceive would exhibit a higher initial maximum and a 
steeper decline from the maximum. The difference between the standard 
maternity rates and corresponding conception rates at the earliest marriage 
duration years is referred to below. 
~ Reading the columns of Table XLII downwards, that is, following the course 
of fertility with advancing age of mother, it will likewise be seen that for any 
given duration, the rate declines at a steep gradient with the increase of age, 
a feature which persists throughout the whole range of durations identified. 
It is slightly less marked at the duration 83-11} months as might possibly 
be expected since maternities here’are the products of conceptions within the 
first three months of marriage. For the reason given in the preceding para- 
graph, however, the declines shewn by the maternity rates tend to understate 
the decline in the truer conception rates, an understatement which would be 
at its maximum at the 8}-114 months duration. : | 
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The importance of the recognition of the mother’s age as an essential feature 
in the measurement of fertility is of special significance at the present time 
because of the pronounced downward shift in recent years of the ages of women 
at marriage. That younger married women bear children more rapidly than 
their older sisters and that women married early achieve materially larger 
families than those married late are features which are stamped upon the 
fertility history of this country over the past hundred years ; they are associated 
with all the separate social classes and have been maintained notwithstanding 
the degree of birth control which has reduced the average family from five or 
six in the last century to little more than two at the present time ; they are 
reflected in every fresh year’s fertility analysis as it emerges and point inevitably 
to the conclusion that the lowering of the ages of the women married in recent 
years is itself a factor which, in the absence of any change in the basic fertility 
rates must lead to larger average families and a SUES ACs ‘favourable effect 
upon the reproduction rate. 

Compared with 1938 (lower half of table) the decline in fertility at the 
younger ages and shorter durations combined with rises elsewhere have tended 
to reduce the slope of the falling incidence both with advancing age and 
advancing durations, but the change is not of great magnitude, and in view 
of the temporary disturbance to the war record by birth postponement, etc., 
it cannot so far be regarded as of permanent significance. 

Maternity and Conception rates immediately after marriage.—in the Supple- 
ment to Table IV of Appendix I, legitimate maternities occurring within 
two years of marriage are analysed by quarter years of duration and a sum- 
mary extract expressing their incidence in terms of the married women involved 
is provided in Table XLIII below. The section is of interest because repro- 
ductive behaviour is subject to least restraint in the immediate vicinity of 
marriage in consequence of which the children born within two years of marriage 
normally represent a large proportion of all legitimate births, the proportion 
in the last complete peace year 1938 being approximately 30 per cent., of which 
rather more than one-third were represented by births conceived prior to but 
born after marriage. The proportion increased slightly during the first two 
years of the war largely through the heavy increase of newly married women, but 
thereafter fell away to little more than 20 per cent. towards the end of the war. 


Table XLIII.—Legitimate Maternities within the first two years of 
Marriage. England and Wales. 
Corresponding Conception 


: Rates* in the five quarters 
Maternity Rates for Married Women (x 1,000) at the following Marriage following marriage 


Durations (months) amongst women not 
0-24 a 23-54 fad 53-84 


already pregnant at the 
beginning of each quarter 
Maternity Rates in successive poe see eat ages 15-44 


-secmumeernes tuscan GEN ae aa ae cm mt enema | bea ee ea ae 


Qr. On. Or. } Qr. | Qr. 


8h-114 




















Year 
1938 | 20 81 86 98 43 42 121 | 132} 88] 58} 53 
1939} 15 72 82 92 86 G2 50° 45 111 | 114:} 84 |. 66 | 56 
1940 | 12 45 58 82 80 59 48 40 93°'| 98 | 76; 62} 49 
194] 12 42 54 80 72 55 48 36 90; 87] 69} 61 | 44 
1942° |. 12 41 56 79 74 59 49 44 89 | 90] 75] 62; 54 
1943 | 14 46 62 87 79 61 50 44 99} 98! 79} 65 | 54 
1944./ .14 49 72 106 96 71 34 47 123 | 124; 98] 741] 60 
1945 | 11 39 68 ars 85 63 A) 50 128 | 109 86] 74} 63 
Age Average Annual Age Rates during the years 1940-1945 
15= 24 96 120 93 89 67 55 43 122°} 129 | 96-4: .73-}° 54 
20- 11 42 65 97 89 69 57 48 140 {+212 -"-92 4 FAS 6L 
25- 9 29 46 93 79 58 49 44 102.4 95 743 64 iT $4 
30- 10 29 44 89 73 ad ao 40 97 | 87] 68] 57} 48 
I5~ 11 25 32 63 56 40 34 29 68 |. 64} 47] 40 | 33 
40- 8 14 14 22 20 16 14 13 234022). 2 elt eS lt 
15-44 | 12 44 62 91 81 61 at 43 103 | 101 } 89} 66} 53 


* The rates refer to conceptions which result in childbirth. 
Amongst the maternity rates shewn in the left half of the table, those 
arising from pre-marital conception occupy the first three columns comprising 
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marriage durations less than. eight-and-a-half months.: It will be seen that 
though the highest quarterly maternity rates are consistently those shewn for 
duration 84-114 months, representing conceptions occurring within the first 
three months after marriage, they are not very different from the rates for the 
immediately following quarter, 114-144 months, and that prior to the war they 
were approached by the rates for the pre-maritally conceived classes of the two 
earlier quarters of 24-84 months’ duration, the rates for the four quarters 
between 24 and 1434 months’ duration being markedly higher than those of all 
later periods. The position changed during the war by reason of the falling 
off amongst those recorded as pre-maritally conceived, but as has already been 
indicated the fall was not so much amongst the conceptions as in the marriages 
of the parents, the children being born but going to swell the illegitimate class. 

An alternative and preferable picture of the relative incidence of fertility 
immediately after marriage is provided by the right half of the table which 
shews the approximate conception rates in the first five quarters (corresponding 
to the births in the fourth to eighth quarters) obtained by relating the con- 
ceptions not to the total married women but only to those not already pregnant 
at the beginning of each quarter. In 1938, for example, the maternity rates 
of the first three columns shew that 187 per 1,000 of the women were already 
pregnant at the date of marriage leaving 813 not pregnant so that the 98 
maternities of the fourth quarter (per 1,000 married) were conceived amongst 
the 813 women not pregnant at the date of marriage, yielding a conception 
rate in the first quarter.of the marriage shewn as 121 per 1,000 not pregnant. 
All the conception rates have been similarly obtained by dividing the corres- 
ponding maternity rate by 1 minus the sum of the maternity rates of the three 
preceding quarters. The rates of course refer to conceptions which result 
in childbirth and exclude abortions. 

The arrangement by conception incidence serves to bring out the fact that fer- 
tility is at its highest at the youngest marriage ages and that its rapid decline as 
- age advances applies no less to the period immediately after marriage than it does 
to all the later durations referred to in an earlier paragraph. It likewise tends 
to decline sharply with advancing marriage duration though from the bottom 
half of the table it would appear that for the two age groups under 25 the con- 
ception rates for the second quarter of marriage are slightly higher than those of 
the first quarter while for all older women they are maximal immediately after 
pee 

Maternities by Number of Previous Children . 
- The-legitimate maternities of each calendar year are classified in the published 
statistics in Parts II of the successive Statistical Reviews so as to shew, for 
various ages of mother, the sizes of the existing families to which the new 
children are born. The size of existing family, in terms of the numbers of 
previous children borne by the mother, is identified for the purpose according to 
three separate definitions or types, as follows :— 

in Table Il as the number of previous children (surviving, dead or still- 

born), born to the mother by the present and any 
previous husband. 
Table KK — as the number of surviving previous children by the present 
and any previous husband. 
Table MM as the number of previous children (surviving, dead or still- 
born) by the present husband only. 

The Table MM criterion is further employed in the three dimensional analysis 
of Table SS in which the duration of marriage is also identified in addition to 
the age of the mother and the number of her previous children. 
~ In broad outline the analyses by each of the three criteria of existing family 
are much the same and the nature of the general distribution and the changes 
in distribution over the period 1938 to 1945 will be sufficiently seen from the 
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following summary. of the numbers of families classified according, to. “the 
Table MM criterion of size. _ Fe Bins. | Ries 


Table XLIV. 
of mothers’ arestoat children by present husband. 








No. of Si (learn Year. i 3 #57 Total. 


1940-45 


previous ——_ _——— 
children | 1938 | 1939 i Ava oe Lat 


nn re | ce iter | an tn | ne ee, 








I, Number of Maternities (hundreds) _ 


0 2,575 |. 2,579 |. 2,585 | 2502 | 2 873. 2,946 | 2,875. | 2,535.1 16,316, 
l 1,548 | 1,577 | 1,484 | 1, 320 | I, 583 | 1,759 2, 097 | 1,842 | 10,085 
2 789 784 768 728 779 798 ~ 989 ' 886+ 4,948 
3 423 417 415 398 405 399 464°) °° 415 2,496 ° 
4 253 250 243 229 232 226 247 219. j- 14,396. 
5-6 275 264 254 239 |...:..232 Lae 230 205 1,382 
7-9 154 149 137 128 | az 116 111° 101 715 
10-14 42 41 39 37 33 31 29 TQy 196 
15 and over 1 1 1519 1 11 S9C I L diby 1 6 
Not stated 47 29 29 24 23 26 24 31. 157 








en 
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Total stated | 6,060 | 6,062 | 5,926 | 5,582 6,260 58 | 7,043 | 6,231 | 37,540 


II. Distribution per 1,000 stated each year 
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Norte :—1938-—40, registrations; 1941-45, occurrences. Figures for the second half of 1938 
have been rateably increased to represent approximately the whole year’s maternities. 


From the last column in the lower half of the table it will be seen that 43-5 
per cent. of the maternities in the six war years were first births, there having 
been no previous child to the parents ; that in 26-9 per cent. there was already 
a single previous child ; that 13-2 and 6-6 per cent. were to existing families 
of two and three children respectively. . Altogether 90 per cent. of all legitimate 
births of the war years were thus born to families with not more than three 
existing children. Amongst larger families to which children were born, the 
distribution is a more extended one reaching families of the largest sizes though 
at much diminished frequency incidence. The continued existence of compara- 
tively large families is a feature which should not be forgotten when thinking 
of the normal family in terms of the average of two children or thereabouts, 
and it is not altogether without significance that as many as 10 per cent. of 
all the legitimate children born during the war went to families which already 
_had four or more children apiece and that some 20,000 of the children so born 
were credited to families each with 10 or more preceding children. 

In broad respects, the distribution so described for the war years as a whole 
applies to the individual years both of the war and preceding period, though 
the proportions as shewn can be seen to have been subject to changes and. 
changing tendency throughout the period. As with other serial records in this 
report, however, the changes will have been influenced, if not dominated, by 
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the circumstances of the war, and the experiences of subsequent years must be 
brought in to the picture before it will be possible to judge to what extent the 
tendencies are of a long-term character rather than ephemeral reflections of an 
unduly disturbed period. 


Compared with 1938, the 1940-1945 average proportions are higher for 
the smallest families of 0 and 1 and are progressively lower for families of three 
or more, a shift of weight towards the smaller families which will have had 
the effect of continuing the similar tendency of pre-war decades when it could 
be.more confidently associated with the established fertility decline over those 
decades. The same association is not to be inferred from the war experiences, 
for, as already described, the latter part of the period may well have been 
one of rising fertility, masked in some degree by temporary war features. In 
the present connection, for example, the exceptional marriage boom at the 
outbreak of war will have greatly enlarged the numbers of married women at 
the shortest marriage durations and will have been responsible for an abnormal 
increase in births to families of the smallest sizes, quite apart from any change 
in basic fertility tendencies. A similar result may have followed from the 
temporary suppression or postponement of births in the war years, the incidence 
of which may well have been relatively higher amongst larger families. 

But apart from the special war features, any adequate statistical examination 
of the incidence of new births amongst families of different sizes is largely ruled 
out by the fact that the available record is confined to those families to whom 
the births have occurred and that there is no ‘corresponding record at present 
of the families at risk, that is, of the total numbers of families of different sizes 
in the population at large. 


The average size of family to which children were born in the successive 
years, which summarizes the distributions of the preceding table is as follows, 
the figures being accompanied, for comparison, by similar averages based on the 
alternative types of ays measurement in which the statistics have been 
eporslct: 





Type of family Average size of family to which children were born. 
measurement. 1938 | 1939 ; 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
All children of hic tes husband 
(MM type) . 1-413 | 1-393 | 1-370 | 1-359 | 1-255 | 1-217 | 1-262 | 1-272 
All children of all husbands 
(II type) 1-441 | 1-417 | 1-394 | 1-381 | 1-275 | 1-237 | 1-281 | 1-293 
Surviving children of all hus- 
bands (KK type) ... vo» | 152421 1-228 | 1-218 | 1-213 | 1-123 | 1-092 | 1-144 | 1-157 


| | | | | — | | — 


Children by previous husbands, 
viz. TI-MM 0-028 | 0-024 | 0-024 | 0-022 | 0-020 | 0-020 | 0-019 | 0-021 


Stillborn or dead children, ie. 
II-KK 0-199 | 0-189 | 0-176 | 0-168 | 0-152 | 0-145 | 0-137 | 0-136 








In this form the progressions shew that the decline in the size of average 
families to which children were born was not continuous throughout the war but 
that after proceeding to a minimum in 1943, the direction changed and was 
followed by small but progressive increases in the two final years. 


The difference line II-MM shews the portion of the total average family 
(to which new children were born) accruing from marriages already terminated 
in respect of those mothers who had been married more than once. Beyond 
the fact that they constitute consistently small proportions throughout, 
averaging less than 2 per cent. of the total averages, the figures lack greater 
significance owing to the general absence of information concerning the numbers 
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and marital characteristics of reproductive women in the se a who have 
been married more than once. 


The difference line II-KK, shewing the portion. of the mothers total _Tepro- 
ductive effort represented by stillborn children or live born children who have 
failed to survive, is of more interest and significance in. providing relative 
evidence of the casualties attending family development. Thus the surviving 
families to which children were born in 1938 averaged 1°242 children which was 
0-199 lower than the corresponding total average births of 1-441, reflecting a 
casualty rate among them of 13-8 per cent. The differences steadily diminish 
from 1938 until by 1945 the family casualty loss is 0-136 out of a total average 
of 1-293 or 10-5 per cent., a notable reduction in a serial record of eight years. — 
The 1945 mothers to whom new children were born had a somewhat shorter 
average marriage duration than those of 1938 and their shorter period of 
exposure to risk would have contributed to the reduced casualty rate, but the 
bulk of the losses would have been due either to stillbirths or to mortality soon 
after birth, neither of which would have been influenced by marriage duration, 
and the reduction can be regarded as due in the main to the notable improve- 
ment that has occurred during recent years in both stillbirths and infant 
mortality. 


First Maternities (Legitimate) 


Of the 3,754 thousand total legitimate maternities of the war years 1940-1945, _ 
the modified versions of Table SS in Appendix I, page 176, shew that the 
mothers in respect of 1,632 thousands or 43-5 per cent. had not had a previous 
live or stillborn child by their existing husbands. The percentage compares 
with 42-9 and 42-6 in the two pre-war years 1938 and 1939. 


The incidence of first born children is naturally at a maximum for the 
youngest mothers whose marriages are comparatively recent. The rapid decline 
with advance in mothers’ age and the variations that have occurred over the war 
years are shewn in the following table. 


Table XLV.—First Maternities to existing marriages per 1,000 total 
legitimate maternities at each age. 


ESET IR a saa TR ee en Oe ET ae ER ee rr ee an a Gee rear ee EE 


Mothers’ age 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
All ages 429 426 | 436 448 459 453 408 407 
Under 20 889 882 885 897 910 911 907 905 

aye 644 638 668 701 713 714 678 686 
25— 469 466 466 | 475 489 479 421 424 
30— 296 296 294 292 314 317 275 263 
35— 166 165 164 173 185 198 180 179 
40 and over 95 92 94 100 107 121 118 121 





Generally speaking, the proportions of first births tended to increase during 
the first half of the war, a circumstance due largely, no doubt, to the abnormal 
increase in the new marriages of the immediately preceding years. The 
increases were not maintained, however, and the proportions at all ages dropped 
to lower levels during the last two years, though the final proportions at both 
the youngest ‘and oldest ages remained well above the pre-war level. 
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_ Birth production as a whole tends to be highly concentrated in the few years 
immediately after marriage and the concentration will necessarily be accentuated 
when consideration is confined to first births or maternities. Within this 

‘generalization the war years were no exception as will be seen in Table XLVI 
in which the first maternities of successive calendar years are classified by the 
year of marriage duration in which they occurred. 


Table XLVI.—Number of First Maternities by existing husbands to 
Married Women of all ages. 


(Hundreds.) 





Duration of Marriage 
Calendar |_—-— >», si | All 


year 0-84 84-114 1- 2- 3- 4- 5- 6- 7- 8- 9- | 10+ | Durations 
months months | year years years years | years years years years years| years 
1938 632 320 206: 9 354" 207. 135 80 23 36 2 18 41 2,619 
1939 595 313 683° 361° *223- ‘138 87 53 ait 25 18 41 2,575 
1940 559 377 699 327. 204° ° 125 78 50 32 22 15 38 2,524 
1941 429 342 884 334 176 115 6 48 32 fail 15 42 2,512 
1942 403 294 816 586 274 167 114 75 48 3i ae 51 2,882 
1943 368 287 DIE 485) 253965 ~ = 204 132 98 66 45 30 68 2,957 
1944 372 294 718 438 314 270 140 94 71 53 37 82 2,884 
1945 377 328 622 319 245, -192 168 87 58 44 33 78 2,950 


From the distribution hnes at the foot of the table it will be seen that prior 
-to the war, in 1938, 24-1 per cent. of the first maternities occurred within 
eight-and-a-half months of marriage, representing conceptions which took 
place before marriage; that 63 per cent. occurred before the end of the second 
year of marriage (conceptions prior to or within 15 months after marriage), 
90 per cent. within the first five years of marriage and only 1-6 per cent. at 
marriage durations exceeding 10 years. For the war years 1940-1945 taken as a 
whole, the frequency of first births was considerably lower at the earliest 
durations, the biggest element of the difference being the drop in the proportion 
conceived before marriage ; the initial decline in the proportions was to a large 
extent caught up at later durations as will be seen by the progression of the 
proportions, which were.15-4 per cent. within eight-and-a-half months of 
marriage, 55 per cent. within two years and 87 per cent. within five years ; 
2-2 per cent. occurred after 10 years of marriage as compared with 1-6 per cent. 
in 1938. 


Changes in the actual numbers of first maternities as indicated by the 
foregoing table are due partly to the changes in the number of women marrying 
in successive years, The experience of successive marriage cohorts may be 
obtained by following the records after the first year of duration diagonally 
downwards as was done for all maternities on page 93 and relating the ex- 
perienced maternities to the survivors from time to time of the original marriage © 
cohorts. This is shewn in Table XLVII for successive marriage cohorts since 
1937-38, each cohort identified being the number of women who married in the 
period at ages under 45. In this presentation, women who were pregnant at 
the date of marriage have been excluded throughout ; they constitute a remov- 
able element, the inclusion of which, as already described, would have tended to 
distort the picture without any commensurate advantage. 
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Table XLVII.—First Maternities per 1,000 Married Women of succes- 
sive Marriage Cohorts (of women marrying at ages 
under 45, not pregnant at date of marriage). 

ee of Marriage 


Marriage |——-——— Cea eee 
Cohort SPAN BS IBS 1- et 4 5- pry ag 7- 
mos. SS aes yrs. npg Dee bab ade yrs. 5, WaBs 


(a) Occurring within the marriage duration specified. 








a 








1937-38 118 247 120 65 63 49 36 22 
1938-39 108 232 112 93 69 48 31 
1939-40 92 210 140 96 66 42 
1940-41 89 226 136 90 55 
1941-42 88 237 135 76 
1942-43 98 269 121 
1943—44 121 259 
1944-45 126 
(b) Accumulated total to the end of the marriage duration spectfied. 
1937-38 118 365 485 550 613 662 698 720 
1938-39 108 340 452 545 614 662 693 
1939-40 92 302 442 538 604 646 
1940-41 89 315 451 541 596 
1941-42 88 325 460 536 
1942-43 98 367 488 
1943-44 121 380 
1944-45 126 





The table reflects the general feature observed in other analyses of the 
fertility data, viz., a declining tendency associated with cohorts of the years 
immediately before and after the outbreak of war which appears to have been 
reversed during the later phases of the war by an improvement which, so far as 
the information goes, was greater than the initial decline. This generalization 
is not necessarily impugned by the fact that the frequencies at some durations 
in part (a) of the table increased even amongst the earlier cohorts since in 
general the increases here were only partially sufficient to make good declines 
registered by the same cohorts at earlier. marriage durations. The making 
good effect is better brought out in part (b) of the table which shews for each 
cohort the accumulated total of first maternities from the beginning of marriage 
to the end of the duration specified, and which discloses a definite change in 
tendency as between the earlier and later marriages of the period. It suggests 
that women married in 1937-38 and the immediately subsequent years pro- 
_ gressively avoided maternity immediately after marriage though they tended to 
make good the initial defect as their marriages progressed. For women married 
towards the end of the war, the record is necessarily less extensive, but it is 
sufficient to shew that there was definitely less restraint in the immediate 
consummation of their marriages than there was amongst the earlier cohorts 
represented, even of those of years prior to the outbreak of war ; of the women 
married in 1944-45 and 1943-44, for example, the proportion who had had a 
child within one and two years of marriage respectively was materially higher 
than the corresponding proportions in respect of women married in 1937-38, 
and this notwithstanding that all the conceptions of the later marriages took 
place in the circumstances of war conditions whereas those of the 1937-38 
cohort occurred during the pre-war peace period. 


Birth Occurrences and Registration Time Lag 
The statutory period allowed for registration of either a live birth or a still- 
birth is 42 days, and as a consequence there has always been an appreciable 
time lag between the occurrence of a birth and its subsequent incorporation 
in the registered birth records of the country. 
Prior to the war the average time lag was about a month and the registration 
records were thus out of phase with the actual occurrences to that extent. 
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Where the numbers of births at the beginning and the end of a period were 
similar, the constant phase difference would not materially affect the numbers 
involved and for most calendar years prior to the war, taken as a whole, the 
numbers registered, which was the form in which the records were then kept, 
could be regarded as being not materially different from the corresponding 
number of occurrences. 

The introduction of food rationing shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1939 at once acted as an incentive for a prompter registration of births leading 
to a reduction in the time lag which steadily increased with the gradual 
tightening of food restrictions and their extension to other commodities. A 
broad idea of the extent of the changes may be obtained from the following 
statement shewing the average time lag in days between birth and registration 
at the beginning of successive calendar years or quarters ; the record in each 
case has been derived from a comparatively small sample of live births, but 
sufficiently distributed amongst a variety of urban and rural areas to ensure 
a fair reflection of the national conditions. Comparable records in respect of 
the first war period are also shewn so far as they are available. 


First War Period 
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The comparison is of interest in the contrast it provides between the behaviour 
of the lag in the two war periods, reflecting as it does the much greater stringency 
of living conditions during the later and more recent occasion. Though 
- registration was speeded up after 1914, the then pre-war lag of 36-0 days did 
not fall below 30 days up to the end of 1917 and only in 1919 was it reduced 
to 21 days from which it rapidly reverted to 31 days within two years of the 
ending of that war. During the recent war the initial response was just as 
immediate but its cumulating effect over the subsequent years was more 
prolonged and more extensive, reducing the pre-war lag of 32:6 days to 14-4 
at the end of 1941, to about 12 at the termination of hostilities and to even 
lower levels since. In so far as the grant of family allowances now acts as a 
stimulant to prompt registration, the prospect of reversion to the more casual 
habits of the pre-war period seems an unlikely one. 

The difference between the numbers of registrations and occurrences in the 
period is due to the combined operation of changing time lag and the changes in 
the numbers of births at the beginning and end of a period. For periods 
prior to July, 1938, the tabulated record is confined to registrations and esti- 
mates of the corresponding occurrences, e¢.g., as during the first war period, 
- were only such as could be indirectly obtained by inference from the time lag 
variations. From July, 1938, the birth records have been specifically identified 
and tabulated by month of occurrence coincidentally with the generally enlarged 
fertility analyses available from that date, and the monthly occurrence totals 
are now published in Table YY of Part II of the Annual Review. The 
varying effect of the lag is thus now measurable by the ratio of occurrences to 
registrations and it is illustrated in respect of its effect on live births for the 


yeas 1989 to, 1odeastollows ==: jo3q° “¢g4q! "194i “1942 “1943 1944 “1945 
Ratio of Occurrences to Regis- 

trations (live births) ... °992 -972 ~-986'° -996 1-002 1-009 .. -992 
the continued acceleration of registration thus having tended to result in more 
births being registered than the numbers which actually occurred, with marked 
effect in the early years of the war, [940 and 1941. 
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Since 1941, inclusive, the whole of. the detailed fertility analyses have been. 
based upon occurrences and are thus unaffected by the vagaries of registration. 
But for the earlier years the published analyses are those of the numbers. 
registered, and where this is the case they require modification in the light of the. 
occurrence-registration ratios if they are to be comparable with the truer 
occurrence series of later years. The appropriate ratios for the years, 1938 
and 1939 for use as multipliers applicable to the registration records were given 
in the Text for those years ;_ those for the remaining uncorrected year 1940 
are as follows :— att 

: _ Maternities Live Births Stillbirths 
Legit. Illegit. Legit. Illegit. Legit. Illegit. 
Ratio. of Occurrences .. 
to Registrations 1940 -972. -989 -971 “991 1-003... -983 


Seasonal Distribution of Births 


The quarterly record of live births since 1936 is set out in Table XXVIII on 
page 59, and the incidence both in relation to quarter of occurrence and to 
quarter of conception is shewn in continuous pictorial form in Diagram E 
on page 60. 

The characteristic pre-war pattern is shewn by the) regular cycle of 
conceptions between a minimum in the first quarter of the year and a 
maximum in the.third (summer) quarter, a rhythm which was. consistently 
maintained up to and including the second quarter of 1939. From. then 
on the seasonal effect becomes obscured to some extent by the varying 
phases of the more fundamental changes in the birth rate, the significance 
of any quarter’s record requiring to be assessed in relation to the prevailing 
upward or downward tendencies in operation at the time rather than to other 
quarters of the same calendar year. Generally, the tendency for conceptions 
to be lower in the winter months and higher in the summer period was main- 
tained, though with varied emphasis and subject to marked exceptions associated 
with critical periods of the war. Thus there was clearly a sudden diminution 
of conceptions in the third quarter of 1939 in which the war actually com- 
menced, the rate for that quarter being lower than that of the second quarter 
instead of its customary position at a point well in excess. A similarly noticeable 
interruption of conceptions appears also in the third quarter of the following 
year, 1940, which marked the height of the Battle of Britain, the profounder 
implications of the more general war situation seemingly having had a more 
direct and immediate influence upon the habits of reproduction than the 
concentration of the aerial attack on the civilian population in the two following 
quarters. The incidence in 1944 was quite exceptional by reason of the 
removal of the large invasion forces to France on and after “D’”’ day at the 
beginning of June ; not only were the conceptions in the final three quarters 
greatly reduced but those of the first quarter were contrastingly high, almost 

abnormally so, as if in anticipation of the foreboding conditions of the later 
months of the year. 

A detailed study of pure seasonal variation from monthly records was in- 
cluded at pages 184 and 185 in the Text of 1938-39. Owing to the presence 
of the above-mentioned powerful factors and many others, acting over 
comparatively short periods and not in total evenly spread over the different 
months, a further such study should await the accumulation of data after the 
major war disturbances have subsided. Some conclusions, additional to those 
drawn in the 1938-39 Text may, however, be advanced, subject to confirmation 
in the future. By consolidating the data of Table YY (Births and Maternities 
by month of occurrence) for the years 1939-1945, sufficient material is obtained 
to permit distinction of maternal age. This has been done for maternities and 
the variation due to length of month removed by calculating daily averages. 
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For each maternal age these have been rated to a daily average, throughout 
the year, of 1,000 for that age, and these rated values are recorded at Table 
XLVIII. Considering the individual ages, excluding Under 20 and Age Not 
Stated, it will be seen that there is a marked tendency for the shape of the 
variation to be the same for each age, but for the magnitude of the variation to 
increase steadily with maternal age. This phenomenon is illustrated at 
Diagram J, in which January and February are included at each end of the 
scale to provide continuity throughout the seasonal cycle. In addition to this 
cycle the marked rise at September births (December conceptions) will be 
noted and, as was pointed out in the 1938-39 Text, can hardly be dissociated 
from Christmas. However, in this diagram it will be seen how clearly this 
rise is marked for the younger mothers and how it is barely visible for the 
older mothers. 


Table XLVIII.—Seasonal Variation of Maternities by Mother’s Age, 
1939-1945. 


(Legitimate and Illegitimate) 





Age of Mother 


Month 

of Birth All Under | 20— 25— 30- 35— 40—- | 45and| Not 
20 over | Stated 
January 1,019 982 988 968 970 993 982 | 1,068 
February 1,018 993 |} 1,015 | 1,016 ; 1,013 | 1,033 | 1,050} 1,062 
March 1,03 1,004 | 1,040 | 1,048 | 1,047 | 1,052 | 1,037 1,075 
April 1,018 | 1,013 | 1,044 | 1,064 | 1,064 | 1,054; 1,114] 1,057 
May 1,029 | 1,048 | 1,065 | 1,056 | 1,066 | 1,062 | 1,097 1,036 
June 1,035 | 1,023 | 1,021 | 1,030 | 1,036 | 1,032 1,014 | 1,005 
July 973 | 1,006 1,002 | 1,008 | 1,014] 1,020 995 966 
August 959 980 976 982 972 968 | 1,024 900 
September 1,021 | 1,036 | 1,012 995 988 973 923 949 
October 947 978 955 950 937 924 848 919 
November 947 958 927 924 926 913 931 974 
December 998 980 955 960 967 978 989 995 
Annual 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 |} 1,000 | 1,000; 1,000! 1,000 





The seasonal distribution of the Under 20 class is seen from Table XLVIII 
to be of a different shape from that of the older mothers, rising much more 
rapidly after the trough at February conceptions to a more or less level maxi- 
mum, spread over conceptions from April to September. In fact it will be 
seen that the distribution corresponds more closely to that of illegitimate births 
(given on page 185 of the 1938-39 Text), although such births form only a 
fraction of the whole, 44,920 out of a total of 190,089 ; but, of the legitimate 
first maternities, some 76,000 were pre-maritally conceived. 

At the other end of the scale, the group aged 45 and Over demonstrates 
generally an extension of increasing amplitude of the cycle with maternal 
age, discussed above by comparison of the data for ages 20-24 and 40-44; 
it must of course be remembered that the numbers in this group are not great, 
and chance influences give rise to a certain amount of irregularity. It may, 
however, be significant that for this age group the maximum for spring births 
occurs in April, a month earlier than for the bulk of the other age groups ; 
the customary maximum at September occurs also a month earlier ; and the 
minimum occurs in October, also a month earlier than for the other groups. 
This may possibly be attributed to a decrease with maternal age in the average 
period of gestation, since premature births are more frequent at advanced 
maternal ages. 

The Not Stated group will also be seen to follow its own distribution, 
indicating the presence of a certain amount of bias. Thisis, however, of little, 
if any, practical importance since the number in this group is so small (some 
4 per cent.). 
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Birth Rates in Different Parts of the Country 


The birth rates of individual administrative areas are given in Table E. 
They are summarized, with certain modifications, in Table XLIX, which 
shews, for each region and density aggregate, live birth rates (separately for 
all births and for illegitimate births) and the ratio of the local crude rate to the 
national rate, in each of the eight years 1938-45, and averages for 1936-39 
and 1940-45. 


Table XLIX.—Birth Rates by Geographical Regions and Density 
Aggregates. 1938-1945. 


(Rates froin 1939 onwards corrected approximately to give live birth occurrences per 
1,000 total population including Armed Forces and Merchant Seamen at home and abroad.) 


All Live Births 



























































“Area 1938*| 1939 |] 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 Average | Average 
| 1936-39*% | 1940-45 
Birth Rate per 1,000 Total Population. 
England and Wales .. || 15-1 |] 14-8 15-6 | 16-2 15-6 
Regional Summary— 

South East as ee 14-3 | 14:0 15-4 | 16:0 15-1 
Greater London ve Pe 1483--] 4328 15°6 | 16:3 15-2 
Remainder of S.E.__... 14°5 | 14:3 15-2 | 15-6 15:0 

North = oe it 156 | 1521 15-3 | 16-1 15-7 
North I 2 mE 16-8 | 16:3 15:8 | 16:5 16-4 
North IT Ay at 16°6 | 16:1 15°8 | 16-0 16-1 
North ITI e of 15-3 | 14-6 15-078 1527 15-3 
North IV % ade 15:1 |] 14:8 15:3 | 16-1 15-5 

Midland .. - =“ 161 | -15°9 16-4 | 17:4 16°5 
Midland I So. HeshGed 1. 0G93 16-8 | 17-7 16-8 
Midland IT we a 15-4 | 15-1 15-745870 16-0 

East oH a air 14-7 | 14:5 15°9 | 15-9 15-8 

South West As de 13°6 | 13-6 14-2 | 14-6 14-3 

Wales: .. ais as 1531 15:0 15°6.[°,15°8 15-4 
Wales I Ws ata 15°4 | 15:2 16-2: |~16:2 15°8 
Wales II “Sr re 14-8 | 14-6 14-3 | 14:8 14-3 

‘Density Summary of all 
areas outside Greater 
London— 

County Boroughs io gs BSNZ, 115-20 4A-7 43°91 168.1 18-6 16-2 

Urban Districts fe 15-0 | 14-9 1sia7f 15-4 | 16-0 | 17:8 15-4 

Rural Districts .. he 15-0 | 14:8 |] 13-9 25°10) 15:5 E0762 15-4 

Ratio to England and Wales taken as 1,000 (Crude Rates)+ 
England and Wales 1,000 | 1,000 || 1,060 | 1,000/ 1,000; 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Regional Summary— 

South East 8 Ae 952 | 950 961 | 947] 991 | 986] 963 | 978 953 972 
Greater London ce 947 936 989 951 | 1,003 | 1,004 944 969 ||. 947 976 
Remainder of S.E. &; 960 971 927 942 977 965 987 989 961 966 

North .. ¥ .. {11,034 }1,025 |] 1,031 |1,032 | 987} 993 ]1,007| 995 1,033 1,006 
North I st, .. |{ 1,112 |1,102 |] 1,122 | 1,092 | 1,018 | 1,019 |1,058 | 1,042 LA2t 1,056 
North II :. .. || 1,103 | 1,094 111,076 11,078 |1,014.| 991 |1,022 | 1,024 1,103 1,032 
North III x a. 1,013 992 988 988 966 969 |1,016 980 1,002 985 
North IV ae .- {} 1,003 | 1,001 |] 1,014 | 1,025 983 997 981 980 1,004 996 

Midland .. hus .. {11,067 (1,077 |} 1,056 |1,055 | 1,056 | 1,077 |1,070 }1,052 1,062 1,062 
Midland I a .» |} 1,091 | 1,106 |} 1,088 | 1,085 | 1,080 | 1,091 |1,071 |1,055 1,086 1,078 
Midland II a -+ {| 1,019 | 1,020 993 999 |1,011 | 1,049 11,068 | 1,047 1,015 1,030 

East 3 iy oe 972 | 985 963 {1,026 |1,022 | 985 |1,032 | 1,064 981 1,016 

South West a .. |} 902] 918 || 875 | 888] 916} 904] 947] 969 |} 904 918 

Wales ae ws .. |{ 1,012 | 1,016 |} 1,024 | 1,025 | 1,002 974 959 962 1,013 989 
Wales I os .. |} 1,023 | 1,027 |} 1,050 | 1,052 |} 1,039 | 999 |; 992] 985 1,027 1,018 
Wales II a & 985 | 986 960 | 963 | 917} 913 | 879} 903 977 920 

Density Summary of all 
areas outside Greater 
London— 

County Boroughs .. {11,040 | 1,033 1) 1,044 | 1,044 | 1,025 | 1,038 | 1,049 | 1,047 1,040 1,041 

Urban Districts cae 997 | 1,009 973 41,001} 992 989 |1,003 987 996 991 

Rural Districts... Aer 998 | 1,002 984 974 974 958 969 977 998 972 


* Rates based on births registered in the year and total population excluding Armed Forces and Merchant 
Seamen abroad. Rates on the same basis as those for later years would be about 1 per cent. lower. 
+ Figures for 1938 and 1939 have been revised. All the ratios were calculated before rounding off the rates. 
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Illegitimate Live Births 



























































































Average | Average 
Area ; 1938*| 1939 | 1940 |} 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1936-39* 1940-45 
Birth Rate per 1,000 Total Population. . 
England and Wales 0-64 | 0-61 || 0-61 | 0-74 | 0-87 | 1:03 | 1:30 | 1-49 0-62 1:01 
Regional Summary— k 
South East 0-67 | 0:64 0-64 | 0-80 | 0-94 | 1:12 | 1-36] 1-51 0-65 1-06 
Greater London 0:68 | 0-63 || 0-66 | 0-77 | 0:90 | 1:01 |.1:17 | 1-35 0-64 0-97 
Remainder of S.E. 0:67 | 0:66 || 0-62 | 0:83 | 1:00 | 1:26} 1:58 | 1-69 0:66 1:16 
North ee 0-64 | 0-62 0°62 10°73") 0-83) 0°97) 1°17 -|*-£-35 0-63 0-95 
North I 0:61 | 0-61 0:62 | 0-71 | 0:78 | 0-91 | 1-06 | 1-19 0-61 0:88 
North II 0-85 | 0:82 0°83-1" 0°03 [- 1°05 1" 1-264" 1-50] 1-65 0:86 1+20 
North III 0:64 | 0-60 0-60 | 0-68 | 0:79 | 0-94 | 1:17 | 1-29 0-61 0-91 
North IV 0:59 | 0°59 0°59, }-0-73 1" 0-82.) 0-95 | °1-15-1, 1°38 0:59 0-94 
Midland .. 0:59 | 0:57 |} 0:56 | 0-67 | 0-81 | 0-98 | 1:27 | 1-49 0-57® 0:96 
Midland I ae of 0:58 | 0-56 0°54 | 0:65 | 0-81 | 0-94 | 1:20] 1-43 0°55 0-93 
Midland IT Si ae 0:60 | 0°59 0-59 | 0-70 | 0:83 | 1:06 | 1:41] 1-62 0-59 1:03 
East we S 3 zs 0-72 | 0-70 |} 0-67 | 0-89 | 1-06 | 1°03 | 1°79 | 2-18 0:72 1-32 
South West ae ame 0:59 | 0°58 0:57 | 0-77 |. 0-89 | -1-09 | 1-62 | 1-90 0°58 1-14 
Wales et e 3 Fi 0:59 | 0°56 0-56 | 0-64 | 0°74 | 0:86} 1:09 | 1-20 0:58 0-85 
Wales I ie ots 0:52 | 0:49 0-48 | 0°55 | 0°64 |] 0-75 | 0:97 | 1-10 0-50 0-75 
Wales II 5 ote 0-78 | 0°75 0:78 | 0°84 | 0:97} 1:12 | 1-40 | 1-48 0:79 1:10 
Density Summary of all 
areas outside Greater 
London— 
County Boroughs ce 0-69 | 0-66 || 0-67 | 0°80 | 0-95 | 1-12 |} 1:43 | 1-66 0-67 1-10 
Urban Districts ate 0:56 | 0-56 0-54 | 0-70 | 0-80 | 0-98 | 1-25 | 1:40 0-56 0:94 
Rural Districts .. a | 0-63 | 0-61 0-61 | 0-73 | 0:84; 1-03 | 1°30! 1-50 0:62 1-00 
Ratio to England and Wales taken as 1,000 (Crude Rates) f 
England and Wales 1,000 | 1,000 || 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000) 1,000 1,000 1,000 
-Regional Summary— 
outh East in .. {{1,054 | 1,040 |1}1,049 |1,071 | 1,084 {1,082 |1,046 | 1,012 1,041 1,053 
Greater London .. {{ 1,064 | 1,018 }11,074 | 1,031 | 1,031 972 900 907 1,033 967 
Remainder of S.E. ..- {1,039 {1,072 |} 1,019 | 1,114 | 1,146 {1,216 |1,219 | 1,139 1,053 1,155 
North ae ae oes 993 | 1,005 |} 1,013 988 | 951 936 903 909 1,006 939 
North I Ne ee 954 989 || 1,014 957 901 884 815 797 974 872 
North II aD .. {11,329 | 1,337 |} 1,361 | 1,244 | 1,207 | 1,214 | 1,154 | 1,110 1,380 1,193 
North III ys .. {| 1,006 976 976 918 911 904 897 868 985 904 
North IV ore oe 928 956 959 984 938 915 886 930 951 929 
Midland .. Ae Fe 921 924 911 895 936 945 978 | 1,003 907 955 
Midland I +: a 911 904 887 870 925 907 925 960 890 920 
Midland II se ee 939 961 957 943 956 | 1,022 }1,082 |1,088 941 1,025 
East ‘) + .. |}1,120 | 1,140 |] 1,097 | 1,193 | 1,218 |1,265 | 1,376 | 1,463 1,160 1,305 
South West a ne 926 941 935 |1,040 | 1,023 {1,057 | 1,243 | 1,280 935 1,132 
Wales os oe ve 926 909, 921 856 845 829 842 810 934 842 
Wales I Ae a4 814 792 782 737 731 721 747 737 805 740 
Wales II a .. |}1,220 | 1,214 |] 1,266 | 1,135 | 1,109 | 1,083 |1,075 993 1,272 1,088 
Density Summary of all 
areas outside Greater 
London— 
County Boroughs .. {}1,079 | 1,080 |/1,096 {1,073 | 1,087 | 1,078 |1,102 | 1,115 1,076 1,095 
Urban Districts ns 880 912 875 935 924 948 958 938 900 935 
Rural Districts .. 53 991 989 988 975 970 992 999 | 1,007 997 992 





* +For footnotes see page 109. 


Apart from the usual difficulty of comparing crude rates which take no 
-account of the varying sex and age composition of the population, the rates 
during the years under review were subject to abnormal distortion in several 
ways. 

In the first place there was national service, which meant that a varying 
proportion of the population was excluded from the local civilian populations 
on which the rates in Table E are necessarily based. This source of error has 
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been largely eliminated in Table XLIX by the use of correcting factors, based 
on the ratio of the civilian to the total population of the country as a whole. 
The opportunity has also been taken to put all the rates from 1939 onwards 
on a comparable basis of births occurring during the year per 1,000. total 
population including Armed Forces and Merchant Seamen abroad. Those 
for 1938 and the average of 1936-39 represent, as in the past, births registered 
in the year per 1,000 total population excluding Armed Forces and Merchant 
Séamen abroad ; rates comparable with those for later years would be about 
1 per cent. lower. The parts of the table showing ratios of local to national 
rates also eliminate the effect of the call-up, to the same extent as the corrections 
just explained, though neither method allows for local variations in its 
incidence or in that of the time lag in birth registration. 


The other main source of distortion is the movement of the civilian population 
due to such factors as evacuation, and dealt with more fully on pages 16-23. 


This affects the figures in two main ways. First, the birth rates are computed 
by relating the births of a calendar year to the civilian population of that year, 
while the population responsible for the births is a group of people some nine 
months earlier.* This makes little difference in normal times, but had an 
appreciable effect as a result of the large and temporary movements during 
the war. Secondly, for purposes of Table E births are assigned, not to the 
area of occurrence, but to that containing the home address or permanent 
residence. During the war this frequently meant an address, e.g., in an 
evacuation area, from which people might be absent for anything up to several 
years, the births being therefore counted in the evacuation area and the 
population in the reception area. 


It is not possible to correct the figures systematically for these latter distor- 
tions, though it is possible to identify some of the most marked instances. Thus 
the apparent rise in both the Greater London ratios from 1939 to 1940, and most 
of that in the aggregate of County Boroughs, as well as most or all of the corres- 
ponding fall in the Remainder of the South East and the Urban and Rural 
District aggregates are to be explained in this way. But the general picture 
given by Table XLIX is substantially correct. 


It will be seen that birth rates in all areas followed a course similar to that 
of the England and Wales rates. Thus in the case of total births, there was a 
marked decline until 1941, followed by an even greater rise except for a setback 
in 1945; in the case of illegitimate births, rates fell a little between 1938 and 
1939-40 and then rose steeply until 1945. The average overall birth rate for 
the six years 1940-45, at 15-6, was about 5 per cent. higher than the average 
rate of 14-9 for the four years 1936-39 ; the average illegitimate birth rate, at 
1-01, was 63 per cent. above the pre-war average of 0-62. 


The ratios of the local to the national rates show the variations within this 
general pattern. In the South East, both within and outside Greater London, 
the overall birth rate has tended to rise relatively to the national one, though a 
large part of the rise in the Greater London ratio from an average of 947 in 
1936-39 to 976 in 1940-45 is due to the distortions mentioned earlier. This 
ratio fluctuated violently throughout the war. _The Greater London illegitimate 
birth rate has declined from fourth place among the regions in 1938 to ninth 
in 1945, and from second to fourth place among the density aggregates. The 
illegitimate ratio for the Remainder of the South East rose from 1,039 in 1938 
to 1,219 in 1944, but then began to fall again ; the average for 1940-45 was 
1,155, compared with 1,053 for 1936-39. : 

* It is true that migration during the nine months affects the place of residence of parents 
and children at the time of the birth, but the migrants are not representative of the popula- 


tion as a whole, and in any case the effect of the movement of unborn children on the 
figures is largely nullified by the factor next to be mentioned. 
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' The general pattern in the North is one of relative decline earlier in the war, 
followed by a recovery which was still in progress at the end of the period as 
far as overall birth rates are concerned* ; for illegitimate births it was only 
just beginning. The overall birth rate in North I was still fourth among the 
regions in 1945 compared with first before the war, and North II was fifth com- 
pared with second. The average ratios declined from 1 ,121 to 1,056 (North I) 
and from 1,103 to 1,032 (North II). For illegitimate births, North II fell from 
first place before the war to fourth in 1945, and North I from seventh to 
eleventh place. 

The Midlands (especially Midland I for total and Midland IT for illegitimate 
births) continued their pre-war upward trend, reaching a peak during the later 
war years. The decline from it was already visible by 1945 for overall birth 
rates, but was only just beginning for illegitimate ones. There was little change 
in the average ratios for all births compared with before the war, though 
the figures probably conceal a moderate real rise ; the averages for illegitimate 
births all rose, and would have risen still more in the absence of distortion. 

The East and South West both showed marked rises in all ratios, the East 
advancing to first place by 1945 both for total and illegitimate births. Even 
then the increase in the average ratios for East from 981 to 1,016 (total births) 
and from 1,160 to 1,305 (illegitimate births) understates the true rise. 

All the Welsh ratios, both total and illegitimate, show a declining trend, 
in spite of initial peaks (partly concealed by the effects of evacuation move- 
ments) early in the war. By 1945 Wales II had taken the place of the South 
West as the region with the lowest total birth rate ; Wales I still had the lowest 
illegitimate rate. 

Among density aggregates, the apparent tendency in the ratios for total 
births has been upward for Greater London and the County Boroughs and down- 
ward for Urban and Rural Districts, thereby reversing the pre-war trend. 
But up to 1945 most of the net change from 1938 is accounted for by distorting 
influences. For illegitimate births the County Borough ratio has tended to 
rise moderately, after some setback (understated by the figures) in 1941. That 
for Urban Districts rose in the early years of the period (this rise is also under- 
_ stated), and began to fall again after 1944; the average ratio rose from 900 
before the war to 935 for 1940-45. The Rural Districts ratio remained fairly 
steady; the fall for Greater London has already been mentioned. Except 
for the variations in Greater London, the relative positions of the density 
aggregates have not changed much. For total births, the County Boroughs 
have retained the first place ; Greater London was fourth before the war and 
again in 1945, but third for the average of 1940-45. The Urban Districts, 
holding the second place, have overtaken the Rural ones, but the two rates 
are still close together, and the apparent relative fall in the Rural Districts is 
largely due to distortion. For illegitimate births, the order for the average of 
1940-45 is County Boroughs, Rural Districts, Greater London, Urban Districts ; 
by 1945 Greater London (second before the war) had fallen to fourth place. 


International Comparison of the Course of Birth Rates 


If the British birth experience during the war and the years immediately 
preceding and succeeding it is put in its international setting it is seen to be 
typical of a pattern found widely throughout the world. Birth rates for a 
number of countries over a series of years are given in Table QO of Part II of 
the Annual Review; a selected number are reproduced in Table L. Some . 
of these figures are affected by breaks in continuity (e.g., because of 
territorial changes) and possible under-registration in war conditions, but the 
general picture is clear. 


* The slight setback in 1945 has proved to be temporary. 
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Table L.—-Birth Rates in Selected Countries, 1930-1948. | 


| - Germany 


Year England cE Dt eee Rate Ie Ge te eee 
and 1937 Switzer- 
Wales |France(*)| Territory | Bavaria(?) | Berlin | Norway land Roumania| U.S.A. | Japan 
1930 06 | BSF P+ 180 17°6 17:0 17-2 35-0 18-9 32-4 
193% y: 15-8 17-5 16-0 16:3 16-7 33-4 18-0 32-2 
- Tea B: 153 17:3 15-1 16-0 16-7 35-9 17-4 32-9 
1933... 14-4 16-2 14-7 14-8 16-4 32:1 16-6 31:5 
1934... 14:8 16-2 18-0 14-6 16-3 32:4 17:2 30-0 
1935. .. 14-7 15-3 18-9 14-4 16-0 30-7 16-9 31-6 
RG 53745 14-8 15-0 19-0 14-6 15-6 315 16+7 29-9 
19675 4). 14-9 14:7 18:8 15-1 14-9 30:8 17-1 30°6 
1938. 15+1 14-6 19-6 21-6 14:9 15-6 15-2 29°6 17-6 26-7 
1939... 14-8 14-6 20-4 22-3 15-7 15-9 15-2 | 28-3 17:3 26-1 
1940... 14-1 13-6 20-0 21-9 16-8 16-3 15-2 26-5(*) | 17-9 28-9 
1941... 13-9 13-1 18-6 19-9 172 15°5 16:9 23-0 18-9 30-7 
198s + >. 15-6 14-5 14-9 15-5 15°3 17-9 18-4 21-4 20-9 29-7 
1943... 16-2 15-7 16:0 15:8 14:7 19-1 19-2 23-4 21°5 29-6 
1944 ., 17°7 16-1 172 8-6 20-5 19-6 21-7 20-2 29-4 
1945 "' 7%. 15:9 16-2 15:1 10°5 20:2 20-1 19-6 19-6 23°2(8) 
1946... 192 20-6 16-2(8) 18-2 7-3 22-6 20-0 23-8 23:3 25-3 
1947... 20-6 21:0 15-7 18-8 9:6 21-6 19-3 22-4 25-8 34°8 
1948, 17:9 20-8 15-9 9-7 20-6 19-0 24-4(5)| 34-0 





i Excludes infants born alive but dying before registration of birth. 
2) Includes stillbirths. 

*) From 1946 British Zone (which before the war had a level very slightly above that for Germany as a whole). 
*) From 1940 comparability affected by successive territorial changes. 

5) 1948 rate based on population excluding armed forces overseas. 

(*) From 1945 Japanese nationals in Japan proper, excluding the Ryukyu Islands. 


Note.—Some of the figures have been revised since the publication of Parts II of the Annual Reviews for the years 
in question. 


For the purpose of this comparison the experience of this country may be 
briefly summarized thus. A downward trend of long standing prevailed until 
the early nineteen-thirties. Thereafter the fall appears to have been arrested, 
but insufficient time had elapsed to show whether or not a period of recovery 
was in prospect before the war intervened in 1939 with its obscuring influences. 
Superimposed on the long-term changes were fluctuations associated with 
economic and. war conditions. Thus there was an apparent acceleration of the 
fall in the birth rate over the years 1930-33, probably associated with the 
severe economic depression of those years, followed by a moderate rise until 
1938. A slight decline in 1939, which may have been associated with the 
increase in unemployment in the preceding year and possibly with the appre- 
hension of the coming war, was followed by further falls in the rate during the 
first two years of war to a minimum point in 1941. After this there was a 
steady and substantial rise, temporarily interrupted in 1945 as a result of the 
transference of the invading forces to the Continent in the previous year and 
then resumed, leading to a sharp post-war peak in 1947 as births postponed 
during the war were made up. Following the 1947 peak there has been some 
recession, though the latest records are markedly above those prevailing before 
the war. 

Most of these features were closely reproduced in countries with social 
conditions similar to those in Great Britain, i.e., the countries of North Western 
and West Central Europe, the United States and the English-speaking 
Dominions. This is true even of countries which were neutral during the war 
(though of course affected by its repercussions) ; the only difference is the 
absence of the temporary decline of 1945, and, with most of them, a somewhat 
earlier date of the post-war peak. In fact the line of demarkation seems to 
run more between: the above-named geographical regions and the rest of the 
world than between belligerent or occupied countries and neutrals. 

Of the countries listed in Table Q (Annual Review, Part II) those with an 
experience similar to that of England and Wales may be considered first. 
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Belligerent and occupied European countries in this group are Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Norway. Of these Austria at first sight appears different, because, 
after its incorporation in Germany and the resulting changes in the employment 
situation and population policy, the birth rate rose suddenly to the German level. 
But after that its course was very similar to that of the German rate. In 
Czechoslovakia, too, there was a marked rise between 1938 and 1940, followed 
by a moderate decline to 1942; for the rest of the period the movement was 
similar to that in England and Wales. In Finland the two campaigns of 1939- 
40 and 1941-42 each brought a steep fall in the rate, separated by an equally 
steep rise in 1941. The year 1945 produced no interruption of the subsequent 
rise. In Germany the period of the Nazi régime and the accompanying high 
level of employment had seen the rise of the birth rate, from the low figures 
of 1931-33, to the level of the middle nineteen-twenties. The war produced 
a decline which was gradual at first but then accelerated rapidly. A minimum 
(comparable in magnitude to that of 1933) seems to have been reached in 
1942. Such data as are available for later years suggest that the subsequent 
course has been much as in this country, though without raising the general 
level to that of 1939. This would also mean that in Germany, in contrast to this 
country, the war has caused a considerable loss of births. 

Among neutral countries, the Irish Republic, Portugal, Sweden and Switzer- 
land fall into this group. Of these Sweden and Switzerland had birth rate 
movements most like the British, though in neither case was there a marked 
fall at the beginning of the war, and both, together with Portugal, reached the 
peak in 1944 or 1945. In Portugal the general pattern of fluctuation is 
dominated by the continuance of the pre-war downward trend which may be 
associated with a general high level of birth rates, 1.e., a somewhat earlier 
stage of demographic development. In the Irish Republic the war-time rise 
in rates was largely concentrated on the year 1942; the post-war peak was 
in 1947, as in England and Wales.* 

Overseas countries with a similar birth experience include the United States, 
Canada, Australia (where the short-term fluctuations are much less marked 
compared with the general upward trend between 1934 and 1947), New Zealand 
(where the decline due to mobilization and the like did not show itself until 
1942 and 1943, while there was no fall in 1945), and South Africa. 

The countries with a different course of birth rates are mostly characterized 
by the higher general level, and in many cases the declining tendency, already 
noted in the case of Portugal. In Europe they are found in the East and 
South, and include, among belligerents, Hungary and Roumania and also Italy 
(where the continuous decline in 1940-45 is the chief difference compared with 
the West). In Spain, a neutral country, the steep and continuous decline 
during the civil war was followed by an equally rapid recovery in 1940. The 
second world war brought a further fall in 1941, and some recovery by 1943. 
In 1946 there was another decline. 

Outside Europe, Japan, like Spain and Finland, shows fluctuations due to 
two wars instead of one. The war with China, which broke out in 1937, caused 
a marked decline in birth rates, but by 1941 the 1937 level had been restored. 
In contrast, it seems from the available data that the world war did not bring 
about a serious decline until 1945; also that the recovery of 1947 has carried 
the rates, temporarily at least, to the level prevailing twenty years earlier. 


Sex Proportions at Birth 
For the quinquennium 1841-1845, the first for which data are available, 
the proportion of live male births per thousand female was 1,052 ; for the next 
five quinquennia it lay between 1,041 and 1,046 ; and for the next nine between 
1,035 and 1,039. In the next quinquennium, 1916-1920, an outstanding 


* A more detailed comparison of vital statistics in the countries of the British Isles is 
given on page 137. 
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recovery to 1,051 was recorded, chiefly due to the then record figure of 1,060 
for 1919, the first full year after the first world war. Thereafter a decline set 
in, and 1,047 and 1,043 were recorded in the succeeding quinquennia. A 
recovery to 1,051 was registered in 1931-1935. If sex ratio is associated with 
economic factors, it may be noted that this was a transition period, in which 
the aftermath of the 1929 boom and the beginnings of recovery from the 1933 
depression may have exercised a greater influence than the depression itself: 
the actual figures for the individual years were 1,049, 1,050, 1,046, 1,055 and 
1,056. In 1936-40, a period of continuing economic recovery followed by the 
onset of war conditions, a further rise to 1,054 was recorded, at that time a record 
for a quinquennial. average ; and in 1941-1945 a still further rise to 1,062, 
including the successive record annual proportions of 1,063, 1,064 and 1,065 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944. In 1945 the proportion fell to 1,061. 

Since the operation of the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, data have become 
available on age of mother, with which sex proportion may now, therefore, be 
associated. Table LI gives sex proportions of live born children by maternal 
age, for the first seven-and-a-half years’ operation of the Act, that is, from 
Ist July, 1938, to the end of 1945. 


Table LI.—Male Live Born Children per 1,000 Female by Maternal 
Age. 1938-1945. 
(Legitimate and Illegitimate Combined.) 










Maternal Age 
























45 and Not ~All 
ok, over Stated Ages 
Male Births i gees 
per 1,000 ; 
Female. 1,068+5 | 1,066+2 | 1,060+2 | 1,058+2 | 1,051-+2 | 1,042+4 | 1,030+16 | 1,053+14 | 1,059-+-1 








‘The continued, but not regular, decrease in the male proportion with maternal 
age will be noted. However, as far as biological factors are concerned, this 
relationship represents the combined effect of several influences. The still- 
birth rate (and possibly therefore the abortion rate as well) is higher for males 
than for females, and thus the proportion of males at conception will be higher 
than that shown in Table LI. Furthermore, since paternal age and parity, 
for instance, are strongly correlated with maternal age, it is the combined 
influence of these and similar factors which contribute to the apparent effect 
of maternal age. Some clarification is possible by the inclusion of stillbirths 
and the distinction of legitimacy in Table LII. 


Table LIY.—Sex Proportion by Maternal Age and Legitimacy for 


Live- and Still-Born Children together. 1938-1945. 
(Male children per thousand female.) | 





Maternal Age | Legitimate Illegitimate 
Under 20 1,064+ 5 1,076 (+ 9)* 
20- 1,066+ 2 1,079 (+ 6)* 
25- 1,063 2 1,062 (+ 8)* 
30- 1,063+ 2 1,046 (+ 9)* 
35- 1,055+ 2 1,087 (+12)* 
40- 1051+ 4 1,043 (+20)* 
45 and over 1,042-+-16 1,016 (+72)* 
Not Stated 1,058+ 14 1,151 (+31)* 





All Ages 10624 1 1,070 (+ 4)* 


* These standard errors have been calculated in the usual way, 7.e., using formulae 
based on the assumption that the numbers of births of each sex follow the binomial law. 
From an examination of annual data it appears that the standard errors quoted above 
are, in general, too small and that at least twice these values may be more appropriate. 


It will be noted in the legitimate section of this table that the difference 
between the sex ratio of the Under 20 age group and that of the 45 and Over 
group is substantially less than the similar difference in Table LI, which is 
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thus seen to have been due, partially, to the differential stillbirth rates between 
these age groups. The large standard errors of the illegitimate rates lead to 
the conclusion that there is insufficient illegitimate data to detect any difference 
betwéen the levels of legitimate and illegitimate rates. 

The regional sex ratios for live births are given annually in Table HH. 
A test of whether or not there is a tendency for any regions to register consis- 
tently high or low sex ratios may be made by means of the Coefficient of Con- 
cordance. This coefficient takes the value of unity for perfect concordance 
and zero for perfect discordance. For the years 1935-1945 the value was -07, 
which is quite insignificant, showing that there was no sign of consistency 
in the data. The rankings for each individual year (on which the coefficient 
of concordance is based) are given at Table LIII. The considerable variations 
in the rankings of each region will be noted and demonstrate visually the 
insignificance of the concordance. 

Table LIII.—Rankings of Regional Sex Ratios for Live Births, 
1935-1945. 
(Rank 1 indicates a high proportion of male births.) 





Region 1935 | 1936} 1937} 1938} 1939} 1940] 1941} 1942) 1943} 1944) 1945 
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Multiple Births : 

General.—Comment on Multiple Births has previously been included in the 
Annual Review ; in Part II, 1938, pages 117-124 and 134 and in the Text, 
1938-39, page 186. The importance of studying this phenomenon is not in 
the main derived from the additional children which are added to the popula- 
tion, since these only amount to some 1 per cent. of all children ; but to the 
insight which such a study can throw on the mechanism of reproduction. The 
influence of biological factors on crude birth rates, for instance, is hidden by 
the predominant effects of social and economic factors ; but man has no 
appreciable power to cause or prevent multiplicity in a maternity, and thus 
the proportions of multiple maternities reflect purely the influence of biological 
factors. A difficulty arises from the relative scarcity of at all adequate data, 
and it has therefore appeared desirable to include in this present analysis the 
data for all the seven-and-a-half years that have elapsed since the operation 
of the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, rather than to confine attention 
precisely to the six years, 1940-1945, covered by this Text. 

From the aggregation of Tables AA, CC and DD, it is found that during the 
period Ist July, 1938 to 31st December, 1945, there were 5,038,662 births from 
4,978,343 maternities*, the excess of 60,319 arising from 59,300 twin, 496 
triplet and 9 quadruplet maternities. Of the 120,124 births from multiple 
maternities, 112,124 were live born and 8,000 stillborn. 

* (a) An error was made in the 1939 tabulations of illegitimate births and maternities, 
which may be recognized by disagreement between the excess of births over 
maternities calculated from Tables AA, BB, or YY and from Tables CC or DD for 

. ages Under 20, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39 and All Ages. The error cannot now be rectified 
but is relatively of negligible magnitude. 


(6) The figures for 1938, 1939 and 1940 relate to registrations, those for other years to 
occurrences. This applies to all data in the Multiple Section. 
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_The frequency of occurrence of multiple births is summarized in Table LIV, 
where no account is taken of maternal age, It will be seen that the pro- 
portion of the off-spring of multiple births amongst stillborn children is twice 
that amongst live born children. : 


Table LIV.—Frequency of Occurrence of Multiplicity in Births 
and Maternities, 1938-1945. 





| Twins Propor- | Triplets | Propor- All Propor- 





per tion per tion Multiples tion 

1,000 1,000 per 1,000 
Maternities de 11-91 1 in 84-0 0-100 ‘| 1in 10,037 12-01 1 in 83-3 
All children se 23-54 1 in 42-5 0-295 lin 3,386 23-84 1 in 41-9 
Live born children 22-72 1 in 44:0 0-273 lin 3,657 23-00 1 in 43-5 
Stillborn children 47-74 1 in 20-9 0-945 lin 1,059 48-75 1 in 20°5 


Effect of Maternal Age.—The frequency of occurrence of multiple 
maternities is substantially influenced by maternal age, and Table LV com- 
pares this frequency for legitimate and illegitimate maternities and for different 
age groups. So sensitive is this frequency to maternal age that it is not 
sufficient to associate each age group with its central age, and it is necessary 
to calculate the actual average age of mothers in the group. These average 
ages, calculated from Table AA, are recorded in the table. 

From a visual examination of the table all that is seen is that the frequency 
of occurrence of multiple maternities rises to a maximum in the age group 
35-40, and thereafter falls with increasing age. The actual relationship 
between the frequency and maternal age is only seen to be of a rather remarkable 


Table LV.—Frequency of Occurrence of Multiple Maternities by 
Maternal Age and Legitimacy, 1938-1945. 





Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group Multiple Maternities | Average | Multiple Maternities | Average 
per age of per age of 
1,000 Maternities Mothers 1,000 Maternities | Mothers 


Under 20 6-38 





5-40 18-4 

20- 8-54 8-49 22-4 

25- 11-30 12-70 27°3 

30- 14-47 17-31 32°3 

35— 16-83 18-52 37°3 

40— 13-14 13-40 41-9 

45 and over 6-97 9°13 46-5 
Not Stated 10-90 10-19 — 
All Stated Ages. 12-06 11-35 26:5 


nature when the values are plotted graphically, as at Diagram K. The 
legitimate rates are then seen to follow almost exactly one straight line up to 
age 38 and another down from age 38. (Owing to the element of chance in 
the data, it cannot of course be presumed that the turning point is precisely 
at age 38, even on the average for the mothers of 1938-1945.) The deviations 
of the legitimate rates from the presumed law based on legitimate data alone 
are quite insignificant (,? 3-6 with 4 degrees of freedom) and there is thus no 
evidence whatever in this data for rejecting this law, unusual as it is. However, 
there is ample evidence that the legitimate and illegitimate data do not follow 
one and the same law. (,*, for deviations of the combined data from the law 
based on the combined data, 41-4 with 11 degrees of freedom. P 0-1 per cent.) 
In view of analyses to be made later, the divergence of the illegitimate data 
from the legitimate was not investigated more thoroughly at this juncture. 
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MuttipLe MATERNITIES Per 1,000 ALL MATERNITIES 


‘It will be noted in Diagram K that the legitimate points for age groups 
other than 35-40 lie close to the theoretical curve. For age group 35-40, 
however, the actual point lies well below the curve, and a theoretical value 
has been marked near the actual. This is because of the discontinuity at 
age 38. | 


DIAGRAM K.—Frequency of Occurrence of Multiple Maternities 
against Maternal Age by Legitimacy, 1938-1945. 


© Legitimate 

x Illegitimate 

— Theoretical Curve 

4& Theoretical Value for Age Croup 35-40 





Exact AGE OF MOTHER 
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-Twins.—Two kinds of twins are recognized, monozygotic twins produced 
by the splitting of a single ovum after fertilization, and thus always both 
of the same sex (the so-called “‘ identical’ twins), and dizygotic produced 
by the fertilization by two spermatozoa of two ova released from the ovaries 
during a single menstrual cycle. Thus there is a prima facie case for expecting 
the frequency of monozygotic twins to demonstrate their origin as a property 
of a single fertilized ovum (the property of splitting) and of dizygotic twins 
to demonstrate their origin as a property of the ovaries (the property of dual 
ovulation). There is also a prima facie case for expecting, in the absence of 
contradictory evidence, that the relative frequencies of two male, male-female, 
and two female dizygotic twins will follow those deduced from the sex ratio 
of single born children produced under similar circumstances. Thus, since 
the twins of unlike-sex must be dizygotic, by application of these relative 
frequencies, estimates may be made of the numbers of twins of like-sex which 
_ were dizygotic and finally, by subtraction from the total, those which were 
- monozygotic. It was shewn in Part II, 1938, on page 121, that if it is not 
desired to identify the monozygotic twins by sex, then a simplified procedure 
may be adopted ; if in place of the actual single-birth sex ratio which should 
be used, an equal division between the sexes is assumed then the relative 
frequency of the three kinds of dizygotic twins is 2M: MF: 2F = 4:1: 4 and 
the frequency of like-sex male dizygotic twins is underestimated whilst that 
of female is overestimated. When these two frequencies are combined there 
is almost complete compensation, the residual error being only 14 per thousand, 
Furthermore the result is very simple, namely that the number of dizygotic 
twins of like-sex may be expected to be the same as the number of twins of 
unlike-sex (which must be dizygotic). Applying this simplified procedure, 
the frequency of monozygotic and of dizygotic twins amongst all maternities 
has been calculated by legitimacy and maternal age. 


The monozygotic rates are recorded at Table LVI and plotted graphically 
at Diagram L (see page 120). 


Table LVI.—Frequency of Occurrence of Monozygotic Twin 
Maternities by Legitimacy and Maternal Age, 1938-1945. 





Legitimate | Illegitimate 
Monozygotic twin Monozygotic twin 
Age group maternities per Average _ maternities per Average 
1,000 maternal age 1,000 maternal age 
all maternities all mothers all maternities all mothers 


er | en a ES | a 


Under 20 3:05 19-0 3°32 18-4 
20- 3°23 22°8 3°48 22°5 

25- 3°31 27°5 2°53 27-3 

30— 3°51 32°3 2°89 32°3 

35- 3°86 37°2 2°44 37°3 

40- 3°55 41-8 3°17 41-9 

45 and over 4°29 46°3 3°91 46-5 
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MONOZYGOTIC TWIN MATERNITIES PER 
1,000 ALL MATERNITIES 


DIAGRAM L.—Frequency of Occurrence of Monozygotic Twin 
Maternities against Maternal Age by Legitimacy, 1938-1945. 


© Legitimate 
x Hlegitimate 
— Theoretical Curve 


15 20 25 30 35 40 45 
Exact AGE OF MOTHER 


There is no evidence of any difference between the legitimate and illegitimate 
rates, which are hardly (but significantly P 0-1 per cent.) influenced by 
maternal age.* 


The deviations of the actual values from the theoretical curve (actually 
calculated from the legitimate data alone) give insignificant values of ,? 
(3-1 with 5 degrees of freedom for the legitimate and 8-9 with 7 degrees of 
freedom for the illegitimate data), and thus there is no evidence that the 
true relationship is other than that shewn. The slightness of the influence 
of maternal age and the complete absence of any legitimacy effect are consistent 
with the origin of monozygotic twins, namely by the splitting of the ovum 
and not from abnormal behaviour of the maternal organism, and suggest but 
do not definitely show that, at least as far as splitting is concerned, fertilized 
ova are the same no matter what are the ages of the parents producing them. 

The dizygotic rates are given at Table LVII and are plotted on Diagram M. 
It will be seen that the bulk of the behaviour of multiple maternities previously 


Table LVII.—Frequency of Occurrence of Dizygotic Twin 
Maternities by Legitimacy and Maternal Age, 1938-1945. 





Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age group Dizygotic twin Dizygotic twin | 
maternities per Average maternities per Average 
1,000 maternal age 1,000 maternal age 
all maternities : all maternities 

Under . 20 3°30 19-0 2°04 18-4 
20- 5°26 22°8 4-91 22°5 
25— 7°91 27°5 10-10 27°3 
30- 10-82 32°3 14-29 32:3 
35- 12-79 37:2 15-97 37°3 
40- 9°47 41-8 10-02 41-9 


45 and over 2°61 46-3 5-22 46°5 





* This does not imply that there is a direct influence of mother’s age, It might well 
be that father’s age is the direct cause of this variation, appearing here because of the 
correlation between parents’ ages. 
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discussed in connection with Diagram K, namely the sudden rise and sadatly 
sudden fall, is caused by the dizygotic twins. This sensitivity to maternal age, 
contrasting so markedly as it does with the monozygotic characteristics, is 
consistent with the origin of dizygotic twins by multiple ovulation. The best 
fitting lines are drawn on Diagram M. The steeper rise in the illegitimate rate, 
compared with the legitimate, in the age range up to 38 will be noted and 
this is significant (P just less than 5 per cent. but only 2 degrees of freedom 
and there is not a great deal of illegitimate data in the range). The point 
at which the legitimate line cuts the base, that is, the age (134 years) 
corresponding to a zero rate, may have a biological significance, and, although 
the illegitimate line actually cuts at a higher age, not only is this insignificantly 
different from the age for legitimate experience, but in any event a higher 
abortion rate amongst young unmarried mothers about to give birth to twins 
would not be unlikely. Over the waning period above age 38, there is so little 
illegitimate data that the agreement of legitimate and illegitimate experience 
is almost too good. No formal test was made since it was patent that there was 
no significant effect of legitimacy in this part of the age range. When searching 
for explanations of this whole phenomenon, it must of course be realized | 
that the relationship shewn at Diagram M does not apply to a particular mother, 
but to all mothers (having children in 1938-1945) in each age group. But when 
a group of mothers, less heterogeneous than those of all England and Wales, 
such as unmarried mothers, are considered it is seen that broadly speaking 
they reproduce the same shaped curve though it may be displaced from that 
for the whole country. And it is therefore likely that each individual mother, 
as her age advances, is subject to a risk of multiple maternity, similar to that 
shewn in the curve. 

Since monozygotic twins arise from the splitting property of a fertilized 
ovum, it is appropriate to investigate whether the chance of this happening 
is the same for ova regardless whether they have been fertilized by sperma- 
tozoa carrying the male or female sex chromosone. A method of calculating 
the numbers of monozygotic twins of each sex separately was described in 
the Annual Review, Part II, 1938, page 121. Applying this method, and 
dividing the numbers by the single maternities of the same sex, the rates of 
Table LVIII are obtained, in which legitimacy and maternal age are distin- 
guished. The relative complexity of the calculations and paucity of data, in 
particular of illegitimate data, lead to somewhat substantial standard errors 
applying to these estimates and these standard errors have therefore been 


Table LVIII.—Monozygotic Twin Maternity Rates per 1,000 Single 
Maternities by Sex, Maternal Age and Legitimacy, 1938-1945. 
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Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age group Monozygotic twin Average Monozygotic twin Average 
maternity rate per maternal maternity rate per maternal 
1,000 single maternities age 1,000 single maternities age 
Male Female Male Female 
Under 20 | 2:87+0-27 | 3-28+0-28 2-84+0-43 | 3-86-.0-49 18-4 
20— 3°15+0-11 | 3-36+0-12 3°74+0-38 | 3-25+0-37 22:5 
25—- 3°20+0-12 | 3-48+0-12 2:24+0°55 | 2-87-+0-56 27-3 
30— . | 3-40+0-15 | 3-72+0-15 2°76+0-79 | 3-11+0-80 | - 32:3 
35-— 3°72+0-21 | 4-12+0-21 1-53-+1-03 | 3-47+1-08 37:3 
40— 3:46+0-33 | 3-74+0-33 2°31+1-44 | 4-16+1-56 41-9 
45 and over | 4-43+-0-89 | 4-21+.0-88 2-60-+4°13 5°3244-97 46-5, 


DizyGotic TWIN MATERNITIES Per 1,000 ALL MATERNITIES 
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DIAGRAM M.—Frequency of Occurrence of Dizygotic Twin Materntties 
against Maternal Age by Legitimacy, 1938-1945. ; | 


© Legitimate 

X [llogitimate 

—— Legitimate } Theoretical Curves 

--~ Tlilegitimate 

4 Theoretical Legitimate Point for 
Age Croup 35-40 


Exact AGE OF MOTHER 


recorded in the tables. At Diagram N the legitimate rates are plotted with their 
theoretical relationships. There is no evidence that the slopes of the regressions 
on age are different for the two sexes, but the vertical shift between the two lines 
is significant (P 1 per cent.), the rate for the female being slightly higher than 
that for the male. It should be noted that this higher rate for the female 
may not be caused by a higher splitting rate for female-fertilized ova, or may 
not entirely be due to this. Since a strong correlation would be expected 
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MONOZYGOTIC TWIN MATERNITIES PER 


between stillbirth and abortion rates, the abortion rate for. male monozygotic 
twins may well be high, and may explain all or part of the male deficiency 
in monozygotic twins. There is no similar alternative explanation of the 
persisting and significant (though skght) rise in the monozygotic rate with 
maternal age, since stillbirth rates increase, not decrease, with maternal age. 
The substantial standard errors applying to the illegitimate rates prevent 
their nature being seen and, for instance, there is no evidence that they differ 
significantly from the legitimate. 


DIAGRAM N.—Legitimate Monozygotic Twin Maternity Rate per 
1,000 Single Maternities against Maternal Age by Sex, 
1938-1945. 7 | | 


xX Male 
© female 
— Theoretical Curve 


1,000 SinGLe MATERNITIES 





Exact AGE OF MOTHER 


Regional Variation.—At Table BB the numbers of births and maternities ~ 
are given for each region of England and Wales. Aggregating this data for 
the period 1938-1945, a rate may be obtained for the excess of births over 
maternities per thousand «maternities, an alternative criterion of multiple 
births to that employed in the preceding paragraphs. (Live- and still-born 
rates per thousand maternities are given separately and by regions in Table HH 
for each year.) From this convenient criterion, the regional variation in the 
frequency of occurrence of multiple births may be studied. Owing to the 
substantial influence of maternal age, to which attention has been drawn in the 
preceding paragraphs, and to regional variations in the distribution of mater- 
nities over maternal age, a valid comparison cannot be made from the crude 
All Ages rates. The method previously employed, and recorded in the Review 
for 1938 (Part II) pages 123-124, was to apply the England and Wales rates 
for each age of mother to the numbers of maternities with that age of mother 
in each region and, by summation, to calculate the expected excess of children 
in each region. A comparison of this expected excess with the actual shows 
up the regions in which there was a greater number, and those in which there 
was a lesser number, of multiple maternities than would be expected. At 
Table LIX the results of this analysis are recorded in the form of the ratio 
of the actual to the expected excess, so that ratios at or near 1 indicate normality 
whilst ratios larger than 1 show a greater frequency of multiple maternities 
and ratios less than 1 a lesser frequency than normal. Owing to the considerable 
variations in the sizes of the regions, the minimum divergence of the ratio 
from 1 for significance is substantially different for the various regions. In 
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Table LIX a column is included showing the divergence from 1 as a multiple 
ofits standard error. In examining this data the usual criterion, that a deviation 


Table LIX.—Regional Variations in the excess of Births over 
Maternities, 1938-1945. 








Ratio of actual to | Ranking | Divergence of ratio 
Region expected excess of ratio | from 1 as a multiple Significance 
of its standard error 





Greater London 1-00 


6 0-1 — 
Remainder of 
South East 0-95 11 5-1 Significant 
North I 1-10 1 5°8 Significant 
North II 1-07 2 3:1 Doubtful 
Significance 
North III 1:02 3 1-2 — 
North IV 1-01 5 1:3 - = 
Midlands I 0:99 8 0-6 —— 
Midlands II — 0-98 10 1:3 = 
East 1-00 7 0-2 = 
South West - 0:99 9 0:5 — 
Wales I 1-02 4 0-9 — 
Wales II 0-90 12 3:4 Doubtful 
Significance 





of twice its standard error is significant, cannot be employed. Since there are 
a number of comparisons (12) and no a prion reason for making a special 
examination of any particular region, the chance that some deviation exceeds 
twice its standard error fortuitously is (approximately) twelve times the chances 
of a single observation doing so, and it was for this latter case that the rule 
was devised. The deviation necessary for significance must therefore be raised 
to a higher level to allow for this. It will be seen that the ratio for North I 
was certainly significantly high, and that for the Remainder of the South East, 
excluding Greater London, was low; whilst doubtful significance attaches 
to the high ratio of North II and to the low ratio of Wales II, actually the 
lowest ratio of all regions. In general, these outstanding regions held approxi- 
mately the same position at each individual age as they held overall. 


Average Number of Previous Children of Mothers having Multiple 
Maternities.—At Table II of Part II of the successive Annual Reviews the 
numbers of previous children of mothers are given, distinguishing those experi- 
encing single, twin or other multiple maternities. At Table LX is recorded the 


TABLE LX.—Numbers of Previous Children of Mothers of 1938-1945 
distinguishing those currently experiencing a Single, 
Twin or Other Multiple Maternity. 


| 
Single (Live and Still) Twin Other Multiple 








—————— ee ee 


Mother’s Numbers | Numbers| Average} Numbers | Numbers| Average | Numbers | Numbers] Average 


Age of of Number of of Number of of Number 
Group’ |Maternities| Previous of Maternities} Previous of of 
Children | Previous Children | Previous Children | Previous 
Children Children Children 
per p per 
Maternity i Maternity 
Under 20 146,477 16,051 : : 5 0:40 
20~ 1,113,867 | 467,929 : 5 : 0+33 
25- 1,387,520 : 5 : 1-40 
30— 1,098,695 : s K 5 1°88 
35- 627,413 : | 3°25 
40- 197,129 y . 5:39 
45~ 15,734 : 66 7-00 
50 and over 179 : — 
Not Stated 12,080 : : 9-33 


ne | | ES | | | en | | cee 


All Ages 4,599,094 16,094,847 : ; 2°12 - 


aS eee 


aggregation of this data for the first 74 years of the Population (Statistics) 
Act, 1938. It will be seen that, almost without exception, the average number 
of previous children of mothers having twin maternities exceeded that of 
mothers in the same age group having single maternities and that similarly the 
twin average was exceeded by that of other multiple maternities. The crude 
averages for mothers of all ages are not directly comparable, owing to the effect 
of age on the chance of a maternity being multiple. This difficulty may be over- 
come by a comparable method to that employed to compare the regions in the 
preceding section. The results of such a comparison are recorded at Table LXI. 
It will be seen that the excess of Twin compared with Single, and of Other 
Multiple compared with Twin are both highly significant. Such a phenomenon 
would occur if a mother who already had experienced a multiple maternity 
(and thus relatively had a large family for her age) was more likely to experience 
another multiple maternity, that is, for instance, if some women were prone 


Table LXI.—Age-Corrected Comparison of the Average Numbers of 
Previous Children in Single and Multiple Maternities, 1938-1945. 


Number of Previous Children excluding 
Type ““ Not Stated Mother’s Age ”’ Difference 


| Actual | Expected 


Applying Single Maternity Rates 
93,950 83,431 10,519-+.289 





Twin 


Other Multiple ... 978 199-4 28 





Applying Twin Maternity Rates 
Other Multiple ... 978 | 877 | 101+ 30 


to multiple ovulation ; and the analysis of dizygotic twinning rates, recorded 
in a previous section, would support this. Alternatively, as has sometimes been 
suggested, the tendency to experience multiple maternities may increase with 
parity for women of the same age. 


Stillbirths 


The registration of stillbirths in England and Wales began on Ist July, 1927, 
when the Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1926, came into operation. 
Annual numbers of stillbirths are shown in the Statistical Reviews, Part II, 
Table B (for England and Wales as a whole) and in Table El (for the main 
regions, density aggregates, metropolitan and county boroughs, and adminis- 
trative counties). 


Under the Population (Statistics) Act, 1938, additional information has been 
collected at the registration of births, including stillbirths, and detailed 
tabulations of stillbirths by legitimacy, mother’s age, and order of birth appear 
in the Fertility Analysis of the Annual Reviews, Part II. 


No provision has yet been made for obtaining a record of the causes of 
stillbirth in England and Wales but information on this subject has been 
published for Scotland in the Annual Reports, since 1939, of the Registrar 
General for Scotland. 
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Table LXII -—Stillbirths, Deaths of Infants Under 1 Week and Under 
4 Weeks per 1 000 ‘Total (Live and Still) Births. sea pate and Wales.- 















1938-1945. 
Number Rates per 1,000 total (live and still) 


of deaths | births 





















».. | Number Still- 
Year of Deaths| births 
live Under | Under under and 
births 1 4 deaths 
week weeks week | under 
1 week 





















1938 24,729 || 13,106 | 17,572 






















20:3. |. 58-6 
1939 24,320 || 13,070 | 17,401 20:5 | 58-5 
1940 22,779 || 12,611 | 17,503 “20°61 57°7 
1941 20,876 || 11,953 | 16,746 19:9 | 54-7 
1942 22,383 || 12,698 | 17,676 18-8 | 52-1 
1943 21,262 || 12,523 | 17,251 17-7 | 47-9 
1944 21,306 || 13,098 | 18,218 16-9 | 44-5 





17-6 45-2 





19,333 || 12,306 





16,910 





In 1928 the stillbirth rate in England and Wales was 40:1 per thousand total 
births (live and still), and during the next twelve years showed little tendency 
to decline. By 1940 the rate was 37:2. Thereafter it fell rapidly reaching a 
level of 27:6 in 1944 and 1945. Table LXII compares stillbirth rates from 
1938 to 1945 with death rates among live born children who died within the 
first week and the first four weeks after birth. In 1938, out of every thousand 
children born, 38-3 were stillborn, 20-3 live born infants died within the first 
week, and a further 6-9 failed to survive the next three weeks. Altogether 
65-5 per thousand were dead at birth or died in the next four weeks. In 1945 
there were 27:6 stillbirths, 17-6 infants died in the first week and a further 
6-6 during the next three weeks, a total of 51:8 per thousand births. Thus 
between 1938 and 1945 the risk of a child being stillborn had dropped by 
28 per cent., while if born alive its risk of dying in the first week had fallen 
by 13 per cent. and of dying within the next three weeks by 4 per cent. The 
total risk either of being stillborn or of dying within four weeks after birth 
had fallen by 21 per cent. Compared with 1938, children born in 1945 had a 
much improved prospect of being born alive, but the prospect of remaining 
alive for the next four weeks, though better than it was, had not improved 
nearly to the same extent. 
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‘Table LXIII classifies annual stillbirth rates for England and Wales by sex 
and legitimacy, compares them with the corresponding neonatal and infant 
mortality rates, and, combining 1940-45, presents rates in the main regions 
and density areas. 


Table LXIII.—Stillbirth, Neonatal, and Infant Mortality Rates, 1938-45. 
England and Wales. 





Stillbirths per 1,000 Deaths under 4 weeks Deaths under 1 year (includ- 
total births per 1,000 related live births || ing deaths under 4 weeks) 
per 1,000 related live births 

















——-  ] —— 


Illegitimate Legitimate legitimate Legitimate Illegitimate 





Legitimate 





Male | Female} Male | Female]! Male | Female] Male | Female|} Male | Female} Male | Female 


2 a ee ee ee 
——— —_————|}§ — | ———_—__ | —_ 








England and 
Wales 
Year: 
1938 40 36 51 49 31 24 49 34 58 45 96 67 
1939 39 36 50 45 30 24 52 49 55 43 97 83 
1940 39 35 46 49 35 25 49 38 63 48 93 71 
1941 36 32 48 43 32 25, 46 36 66 51 93 ae 
1942 34 32 41 41 29 23 46 35 55 43 83 66 
1943 31 28 39 36 27 22 38 35 53 42 78 64 
1944 28 26 35 33 26 21 37 34 49 38 74 62 
1945 28 26 34 29 PM 21 37 31 49 39 71 58 
| 
Years 1940-1945 
England and 
Wales 32 30 39 37 29 23 41 34 55 43 80 64 
Regional 


Summary : 
Greater London 28 25 38 33 745) 19 40 36 47 36 76 64 


Remainder of 


South East 28 | 26 | 34 | 31 26 | 20 | 36 | 29 B56. 45) 381k 690. 93 
North I ep) ame a die = ey ee’ igs ope 33-2 27 98 Ph gs 10° 7356 gst 6k 
North Fo |. 33.0P 32973777043 32 | 24 | 45 | 35 64 | 49 | 81 | 64 
North III*-...| 34 |. 32. | 42 | 45 a 0s 2e< liao | ft 8s 59 | 45 | 79 | 65 
NorthIV. |_| 36 | 34 | 44 | 43 gat a5 47) 1. 38 67 | 52 |103 | 79 
MidlandI .. | .32-| 29 | 38 | . 32 ae dee oe eo 55°41 44 [98 64 
Midland II... | 32 | 29 | 38 | 35 29°} °22- Lo 4224 34 54 P< 43972 59 
Bee A sag Ut igg lag Bil gy 26° | ae 3h PS. 32 ATE aT legge 76g 
South West ..| 31.| 29 | 36 | 31 B71" oF Faye 354 ras anak 7 oi er el (a) 
Wales I ee eee Oe ss EE ie AT 33-4 2% | 50-1, 42 4, | 31, 163 St rae 
Wales TI (>... 3% | 332) 153.) -4s 92 2. Gq 1.50 +1 34 62.| 49 1 92 | 71 

Density summary 


of all areas out- 
side Greater 
London :— 
County Boroughs | 34 31 40 39 SL 24 41 34 65 SL 87 70 
Urban Districts 34 31 39 37 29 23 41 34 55 43 78 61 
Rural Districts 32 29 39 35 28 Ze 41 35 49 38 73 61 





The legitimate rates were lower than illegitimate, and female rates were 
lower than male. Percentage reductions between 1938-39 and 1944—45 were :— 





Legitimate Illegitimate | 
Male Female Male Female 
Stillbirth rate Nit. pT ov 2 29 28 32 34 
Neonatal mortality eoik 2 Pa 14 14 27 21 
Infant mortality .... oe Biss pis 13 12 25 19 
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In each region during 1940-45 the illegitimate stillbirth rate was higher 
than the legitimate and the male higher than the female, similar differences 
being observed with neonatal and infant mortality rates. Thé highest still- 
birth rates were recorded in Wales followed by the North of England, especially 
North IV (Cheshire and Lancashire). The lowest rates were recorded in Greater 
London and the Remainder of the South East. Regional differences in neonatal 
and infant mortality were broadly similar. The county boroughs had slightly 
higher stillbirth and neonatal mortality rates than the other urban districts, 
whose rates in turn were higher than those of the rural districts. Infant mor- 
tality rates followed the same order but the differences were greater. 


Table LXIV gives annual stillbirth rates in the main regions and compares 
the rates in 1945 with 1938. Improvement was least (19 per cent.) in North II 
(Durham and Northumberland) and was greatest (35 per cent.) in North IV 
(Cheshire and Lancashire). Although the war-time decline in stillbirths was 
shared by all parts of the country, the gap between Wales and South East 
England has been slightly narrowed. 


Table LXIV.—Annual Stillbirths per Thousand Total Births, 1938-1945. 


1945 
as per 
1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | cent. 
of 1938 


eee | a | en | ee | 





England and Wales | 38 38 


Greater London as 31 31 eo 26 24 24 77 
Remainder of S.E. ... | 34 33 28 27 25 25 74 
North I oe coal oo 40 37 32 30 31 79 
North II oa eps | NS 39 35 30 29 30 81 
North lite. eps eae. 9 | 42 36 32 30 30 73 
North IV ys woo | 46 be 38 34 31 30 65 
MidlandI__.... mere | Daas ¥ 38 33 30 26 27 73 
Midland II... sry | eee ss, 38 33 31 26 28 72 
East ... e: nooa) “apd 36 32 29 26 28 76 
South West ... .. | 89 37 32 30 oF 26 67 
Wales I a Prag es) | 49 39 36 34 35 69 
Wales II 7 ... | 48 47 41 35 33 32 67 


Density summary of 
all areas outside 
Greater London :— 


County Boroughs ...| 40 40 
Other Urban Districts 41 40 
Rural Districts <4 38 37 


34 32 28 29 71 
32 30 27 28 74 





‘Table LXV compares stillbirth rates in single and in multiple maternities, 
classified by age of mother and by legitimacy. Multiple maternities, especially 
illegitimate multiple maternities, are few in number compared with single 
maternities, and the rates, although representing the consolidated experience 
of seven-and-a-half years, are subject to random variability and cannot be 
accepted without reserve. 


Table LXV.—Stillbirths per thousand Births (Live and Still) distin- 
suishing Sex, Single and Muitiple Maternities, Legitimacy, 
and Mother’s Age. England and Wales, 1938-45. 


(Rates based on less than 250 births ave in italics). 


Single Multiple 

Legitimate Illegitimate Legitimate | Illegitimate 

M M F M. F M F 
Under 20 23-4 24-4 30:5 31-2 88-4 62-6 92°8 83-7 
20- 23-3 22-3 30:1 29-1 73-4 59-5 74-4 59:3 
25- 27-7 25:3 34-0 29-3 69-3 58-4 70-1 71-3 
30- 34-1 30°7 39-1 37°6 68-0 56°5 85-7 62:3 
35- 44:5 40-1 50°3 43-3 75-6 62:5 76-2 67-2 
40- 62-1 54:7 60-0 58-7 82-6 65-2 69-8 88:9 

45 & over| 87-2 78-8 96-4 74:5 | 136-8 | 101-9 ” sd 
All ages 32:6 29:9 39-6 36-9 72-4 59°6 79-2 69-7 





* | stillbirth in 6 births. 
** No stillbirths in 8 births. 


The multiple stillbirth rate was in every case higher than the corresponding 


rate for single births. But whereas at younger maternal ages the multiple 


rates were two to four times the single rates, the excess in multiple maternities 
declined with age, so that in mothers aged over 40 the stillbirth risk in multiple 
maternities was only about 25 per cent. greater than in single maternities. 
Multiple rates, expressed as a percentage of the corresponding single rates 
were :— 





Mother’s Age 





Under 
20 20— 25— 30-— 35— 40- 45 
and over 
Legitimate M. 378 315 250 199 170 133 157 


Fo of 25¢= ‘967 233 84 | 486" «119-289 
Illegitimate M. || 304 247 206 219 151 116 
F. |} 268 204 . 243 166 155° 185! 





As in single maternities the stillbirth rate in multiple maternities was higher 
in illegitimate than in legitimate and in male than in female births. 

In single maternities the risk of stillbirth was least in mothers aged 20-24. 
The risk was slightly higher in mothers under 20, and increased progressively 
after the age of 25. In multiple maternities the relationship with age was 
different (Diagram O); the risk of stillbirth was least at age 30-34 rising 
at younger and at older ages, though in illegitimate maternities the rates 
tended to be erratic. 
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STILLBIRTHS Per 1,000 BirTHs (Live AND STILL) 


DIAGRAM 0O.—Stillbirth Rates in. Single and Multiple Legitimate 
Maternities, 1938-1945. England and Wales. 


Newey 


(B= 





Motuer’s AGE 


Table LXVI presents an analysis of stillbirth rates in single legitimate 
maternities by mother’s age and by birth order. The table consolidates the 
experience of 1940-45 and is based on almost four million births. 

The lowest rate (15 per thousand) was recorded by women aged under 25 at 
the birth of the second child. The highest rates occurred in primiparae aged 
over 45 (101 per thousand) and in women aged 20-24 at the eighth birth (105 
per thousand based on only 19 maternities). At each age except 40-44 the 
risk of stillbirth was least at the second birth, rising with subsequent births. 
This rise with increasing parity was relatively greater among young than 
among older mothers. Thus among mothers aged under 20 the risk of stillbirth 
at the first maternity was greater than at the next two, but among mothers 
over 35 the risk at the first was higher than at any subsequent maternity. 
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Table LXVI.—Stillbirths, per 1,000 Total Births, according to Birth 
‘Order and Mother’s Age. (Single Legitimate Maternities 
only.) England and Wales, 1940-1945. 


(Rates based on less than 250 births in italics). 





Mother’s Age 
Birth order All Under 


Ages 20 20— 25— 30- 35-— 40- 45 
| & over 

Ist 33 24 24 32 45 61 79 101 
2nd 20 15 15 17 22 30 46 48 
_ 3rd by 26 18 19 20 25 33 45 84 
4th ee 31 63 23 24 on 36 52 78 
5th <.. 36 — 30 26 31 40 56 75 
6th as 40 — 28 30 33 42 54 68 
7th *. 44 — Bt 28 34 44 58 72 
8th tee 48 — 105 41 38 44 55 87 
9th = 55 — — 48 43 48 65 90 
10th _ 55 — 53 39 45 65 79 
llth & later 64 — — 30 60 57 65 82 


Total we 29 23 22. » | 25 31 40 56 78 


A similar presentation of stillbirth rates by age and birth order was made 
in the 1938-39 Text (page 221) for those two years; the tendencies then 
revealed have been confirmed by the present analysis. 

Comparison between the rates for 1939 and 1945 shows that the decline in 
stillbirths was shared by mothers of all ages, thus :— 





Mother’s Age’ 





Under 
20:..20=-.25- .30- 35- 40- 45 
and over 
1939 26 26 30 39 51 67 95 
1945 


228 497° 21 1 2h. 37-82 72 


Percentage decrease 


between 1939 and 1945 Glraj ef  30,;' 31° 22/7 224.24 





| Similarly the decline was shared by maternities of each birth order, thus :— 





7 Birth Order 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10. =i 


and over 
1939 eet 40 24 $1 38° 42°: 4620-60: 34: 68 2 2976 ° 270 
1945 Sak 29 18-- 24.\..30 . 134  *872.,. 43....47 .. 154... $i 55 


Percentage decrease 
between 1939 and 1945 27-625 \° 23) 22 19 Wr 14 OTS 14S 33" 21 


The declining rate of improvement from the first to the eighth birth suggests 
that primiparae and mothers with small families were more willing or more 
able to use and profit by the various war-time antenatal and maternity services. 
It is not clear, however, why the improvement should have been so great 
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among mothers of exceptionally large families and it may be that the relatively 
small numbers on which these rates were based have produced a misleading 
picture. 


Fertility and Infertility recorded at Death Registration 

Since July, 1938, at the registration of deaths of women who were or had at 
any time been married, information is obtained under the Population (Statistics) 
Act, 1938, as to whether the deceased had had children by any husband. 
Enquiry is not made about the number of such children nor whether they were 
live- or still-born. 
_ Designating as Fertile those women who had had children and as Infertile 
those who had not had children, the proportions of married women and of 
widows and divorced women dying infertile between 1938 and 1945 are shewn 
in Table LXVII. These figures would normally have been included in Tables 
TT and UU for each year, but publication of the two tables has been suspended 
since 1940. 


Table LXVII.—Infertility of Deceased Married Women and of Deceased 
Widows and Divorced Women. Proportions infertile per 
1,000 stated, 1938 to 1945. England and Wales. 


_ [Proportions based on less than 50 cases (fertile plus infertile) have been omitted, 
and proportions based on between 50 and 250 cases are ees in italics.] 


Age at 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
pe. (2nd half) 


A. Deceased Married Women. 





All Ages 169 171 173 177 181 177 176 174 
Under 25 405 393 ~ 441 475 487 484 489 455 
25-34 295 278 286 293 301 305 299 296 
35-44 201 199 202 200 215 205 ~ 202 214 
45-54 173 ' 177 166 175 186 178 188 188 
55-64 153 153 159 157 163 168 159 160 
65-74 135 146 146 152. 148 144 141 142 
75 and over 153 159 158 157 159 148 157 150 
B. Deceased Widows and Divorced Women. 
All Ages 126 128 130 131 131 128 129 129 
Under 25 
25-34 216 197 226 264 263 273 245 295 
35-44 248 216 190 216 206 190 218 204 
45-54 165 160 166 161 162 © 189 174 173 
§5-64 141 152 142 143 152 147 144 150 
65-74 129 129 130 136 133 130 131 132 
75 and over 118 122 125 124 123 120 123 122 





In a proportion of cases no statement of fertility was obtained. Sometimes 
the informant was unable to provide the information, or perhaps occasionally 
refused to do so, while in respect of deaths certified by coroners the question 
was not asked. The annual percentage of registered deaths without statement 
of fertility were :— 

















1938 — 
(2nd half) 





74 
6-9 


Deceased Married Women 
Deceased Widows and 
Divorced Women 
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With the exception of 1942 and 1943 the percentage without statement of 
fertility has been rather higher among married than among widows and divorced 
women. Among both classes of deceased women the percentage without state- 
ment rose during 1940 and 1941. This rise was no doubt in part due to an 
increased number ‘of deaths from violence about which the statement of an 
informant was not obtained ; during 1940 and 1941 female deaths from violence 
were doubled as the result of enemy action. 

In the following discussion, cases without statement of fertility are excluded. 
The effect of any bias so introduced has not been specifically tested, but it is 
probably insufficient to invalidate the conclusions to be drawn. 

Infertility rates (all ages) per thousand women with statement of fertility 
were as follows :— 






1943 | 1944 










a | i | | a J i | ee | eee 


176 
129 


Deceased Married Women 174 
Deceased Widows and Divorced 


Women 
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In both classes the rates remained fairly steady, though both shewed a 
tendency to rise. during the middle of the war period. The rise, as can be seen 
from Table LXVII, occurred especially within the younger age groups. Among 
older women the rates were practically undisturbed ; their fertility condition 
had been determined before the war and could not be affected by the upsets to 
family life that interfered with child-bearing among younger women. This is 
illustrated in the following table which compares infertility rates at ages during 
1940-45 with 1939 :— 





Age at Deceased Married Women Deceased Widows and Divorced 
Death Women 


a | en nt rt a SD | a a ne RE | Ce eR 


a es | ns | ee | | 


Under 25 393 472 +79. — 3896 ? 
25- 278 296 +18 197 261 +64 
35— 199 206 + 7 216 203 —13 
45- 177 180 + 3 160 170 +10 
55— 153 161 + 8 152 146 — 6 
65-— 146 145 — | 129 132 + 3 

75 and over 159 155 — 4 122 123 + ] 

All ages 171 176 + 5 128 130 + 2 





The experience of the six years 1940-45 provides for a more accurate com- 
parison of infertility rates between different ages than is possible with only 
one year’s experience. Nevertheless it is evident that the differences between 
ages revealed in the 1939 rates are similar to those of 1940-45. Both among 
married women and among widows and divorced women infertility is, as would 
be expected, highest at ages under 25, and thereafter declines progressively, 
at first rapidly and then more slowly, as age advances. At ages up to 45 
infertility declines as the average duration of married life increases. But 
at ages beyond the child-bearing period, when duration of marriage no longer 
influences fertility, the declining infertility rates reflect the declining birth rates 
prevailing at earlier periods when these women were of child-bearing age. 
However, among married women over the age of 75 infertility is invariably 
higher than in the preceding age group (see Annual Review, 1938, Part II, 
page 159). 
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The infertility rates of married women are higher than those of widows and 
divorced women dying at the same age, an unexpected finding that was discussed 
in some detail in Part II for 1938. It can now be seen that this excess of infer- 
tility in married women has been recorded each year since 1938. In 1940-45 
the excess was greatest in the two youngest age groups, there was little 
difference at ages 35-44, but at higher ages there was again a small excess 
increasing at ages over 75. 


Table VV of Part II for each year presents infertility rates among married 
women dying from certain selected diseases and thus provides material for the 
investigation of possible relationships between fertility and disease. « The 
accumulated experience of 1940-45 permits a more detailed examination of 
such relationships at different ages than was possible with the limited material 
available in 1938 and 1939. The results of this examination are presented in 
Table LXVIII, where the infertility rates of married women dying at different 
ages from the selected causes are compared with the corresponding infertility 
rates among all deceased married women. The difference between these rates 
considered in relation to the standard error of the difference determines those 
causes of death that are significantly associated at any age with infertility or 
with fertility. The criterion of significance adopted is the usual one of twice the 
standard error. 


Crude infertility rates at “‘ all ages ’’ are not shewn, since such rates would be 
quite misleading. Total fertility increases with age; it is highest therefore 
among women dying from causes that operate chiefly at advanced ages, such as 
myocardial degeneration or arteriosclerosis; conversely diseases that are 
relatively more important in causing death at younger ages, for example 
tuberculosis, are associated with low fertility when all ages are combined. 
The effect of these age differences between diseases could be removed by 
standardization ; but standardized rates would conceal possible variations at 
different ages in the nature of association between fertility and disease. More 
can be learned by the study of individual age groups. 


In the group of diseases showing significant association with infertility, 
the infertility rates of women dying from cancer of the ovaries and Fallopian 
tubes are above average at each age, though under 25 the difference is not 
significant. Among women who died from syphilis infertility is significantly 
high at. ages from 35 to 74; and among those dying from chronic endocarditis 
infertility is significantly high at all ages except 45-54 and 75 and over. For 
the three other causes of death, cancer of “‘other genital organs,’’ exophthalmic 
goitre and diseases of the adrenals, infertility is at most ages above average 
though only in one age group in each disease is the difference significant. 


The next group of diseases are those definitely associated at some age with 
fertility. Among women dying from puerperal causes, although because of 
the inclusion of abortion and diseases of pregnancy a proportion have died 
without having borne a child, the majority, naturally, are recorded as fertile. 
Thus the proportion of fertile women is high at each age at which deaths from 
this cause occurred. In association with death from cancer of the uterus 
(including cervix) the proportion fertile is high at ages from 25 to 54, con- 
sistent with the established belief that the trauma of child-bearing predisposes 
to uterine cancer. The proportion fertile is high at each age amongst women 
dying from myocardial disease, gall-stones and gall-bladder disease. Where 
death was due to non-puerperal diseases of the genital organs the proportion 
fertile tends to be low for younger women among whom the disease would 
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prevent child-bearing and high at later ages, significantly so at ages 45-64, when 
the effects of earlier child-bearing may have caused disease. The relationship 
between fertility and this cause of death, therefore, is one that changes with 
age. In this respect it resembles the diseases in the next group, but since the 
only significant differences are those positively associated with fertility, it has 
been placed in the second group. 


Four diseases have been allocated to the third group and show, at different 
ages, significantly high and significantly low infertility rates. Women dying 
from cancer of the breast at ages up to 44 contain a high proportion who had 
borne a child, but at later ages this proportion is low. It would seem that the 
risk of death from cancer of the breast is increased by child-bearing in young 
women or else those liable to breast cancer are more likely to have a child; 
but amongst older women death from breast cancer is more frequent amongst 
the infertile. 


A similar relation appears from a comparison of death rates from cancer 
of the breast among single and married women in 1921-30 (rates per million) :— 








55— 65-— 


— | | | | | 


75 and over 
















Single 1,099 1,448 2,386 
Married .. 776 1,020 1,583 
Single as percent- 

age of married 142 142 151 





At the two younger ages married women are more prone to cancer of the 
breast, but at later ages single women progressively show a relative excess. 


These differences at ages between fertile and infertile and between single 
and married women support in some measure the evidence arising from recent 
work in the hormonal treatment of breast cancer that the sex hormones may 
be intimately related to the development of the disease. 


With diabetes and nephritis, on the other hand, an opposite relationship 
obtains. Women who-die young from these causes tend to be infertile since 
the diseases reduce their prospects of having children, while those dying at 
later ages are more often fertile than the average. Similarly with tuberculosis 
the proportion who have borne a child is low in women dying under the age of 
35 but is high at later ages, significantly high at ages 45 to 54 when the added 
burden of previous child bearing exerts its toll on tuberculous women. 


Within the last group of diseases in Table LXVIII, those shewing no 
significant association at any age either with fertility or with infertility, a 
surprising feature is the high proportion fertile (almost significantly high) 
amongst women under the age of 25 who died from insanity. Even in the next 
age group, 25 to 34, the fertile proportion amongst these women is above 
average for that age. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The vital statistics of England and Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Republic for the years 1939 to 1945 are compared in Table LXIX. 


Table LXIX.—Great Britain and Ireland. Vital Statistics 
1931-38 and 1939-45. 





Great 


Fig! England : ; 
Britain ,| Northern Irish 
and a ‘. peatland” | | treland? Republic 
Ireland | 


Estimated Total Population? in the middle of the years 1939 to 1945 (in thousands). 


Males ... “¢ a3 24,465 19,920 2,412 630 1,503 
1939< Females ae aap 26,231 21,540 2,595 665 1,431 
Persons ae oo 50,696 41,460 5,007 1,295 2,934 
Males ... aap a 24,819 20,216 2,454 634 1,015 
1940< Females A ae 26,365 21,646 2,611 665 1,443 
| Persons ad Ant 51,184 41,862 5,065 1,299 2,958 
Males ... oD ree 24,799 20,141 2,492 633 1,533 
1941< Females =e Se 26,410 21,607 2,668 675 1,460 
Persons BS Ha) 51,209 41,748 5,160 1,308 2,993 
Males ... ae ro 24,835 20,180 2,508 648 1,499 
1942< Females me sis 26,528 21,717 2,666 681 1,464 
Persons be se 51,363 41,897 5,174 1,329 2,963 
Males ... ar Ae 25,064 20,397 2,521 656 1,490 
1943< Females che x 26,671 21,862 2,668 685 1,456 
Persons bas ae 51,735 42,259 5,189 1,341 2,946 
Males ... ae 4s 25,159 20,473 2,534 665 1,487 
1944< Females ae aa 26,801 21,976 2,676 692 1,457 
Persons 5h rfice 51,960 42,449 5,210 1,357 2,944 
Males ... nie ei QS, 213 20,549 2,508 666 1,490 
1945< Females - Sc 26,921 22,087 2,679 693 1,462 
Persons 38 Se: 52,134 42,636 5,187 1,359 2,952 
Marriages 
1939... =a £3 ... | 510,319 439,694 46,236 9,185 15,204 
1940... es = ... | 549,078 470,549 §3,522 9,795 15,212 
1941... ors he ... | 463,528 388,921 47,620 11,966 15,021 
1942... te fo ... | 446,289 369,744 47,402 11,673 17,470 
1943... = es 2731 7 062,092 296,432 38,177 10,155 17,328 
1944... BR =e Ee t= 366,011 302,714 37,017 9,508 16,772 
1945... a sag ... | 474,021 397,626 48,642 10,452 17,301 
Persons married per 
- 1,000 living :— 
1931-38 eg “ee ee 15:9 16:7 14:7 12:9 9-6 
ie eee Ae De re 20:1 21-2 18:5 14-2 10°4 
1940-%... sts Bids fe 21-5 22°5 21°1 15:1 10:3 
oat Oe ss ae es i: 18:1 18-6 18:5 18:3 10:0 
$087... ee ae ion 17°4 a7 18:3 17°6 11:8 
1943... ies nee ae 14-0 14:0 14-7 AS-1 11°8 
1944... a: as a 14:1 14:3 14-2 14:0 11:4 
1945 7... me a a. 18-2 18-7 18°8 15:4 11-7 


1 Population figures for Scotland and Northern Ireland have been revised since the 
publication of Part II of the Statistical Review for 1945, to make them comparable with 
those for England and Wales. 

7Including Armed Forces and Merchant Seamen at home and overseas, except for 
1939 and in later years for the Irish Republic, for which only those at home are included. 
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Fable LXIX.—Great Britain and Ireland. Vital Statistics 
1931-38 and 1939-45. Race rns 








Great . ve 
Britain |:PREANT oth P, ‘Noritiend [00 iTziah 
and . Wal ag Saree Ireland | Republic. 
Treland 
Births® | i 
1939). po =} aia: ... | 782,688 614,479 © 86,899 25,240. | 56,070 
1940... _ a ... | 758,480 590,120 86,403 25,363 56,594 
1941... id fh. SA | 2752/5010 Shs. S7Q09} 89,743 26,887 56,780 
1942. ... 4%: wot) aad. fy 837,962.+-l- 651,503 90,697 29,645. |: 66,117 
1943... ae ie ... | 874,912 684,334 94,682 31,521 64,375 
1944... ae ar ... | 943,744 751,478 95,941 30,900 65,425 
1945... Petey .«. |. 862,737 679,937 86,932 29,007 | 66,861 
Per 1,000 living :— . 1 coal 
1931-38 Me) ited wad 15-7 15:0 18-0 20-0 19-4 
1939... i. na 5 oa 15-4 14-8 17-4 19-5 19-1 
1940, *. *.. « al ie = 14:8 14-1 17-1 19:5 AD1 
1941... an ae 2 14-7 13-9 17-4 20°6 19-0 
1942. ...; a ce ie 16-3 15-6 175 22°3 22-3 
1943... ay ee MK 16-9 16-2). 18-2 23°5 21:9 
1944... Re ae 4. 48335304 tdi sy 18-4 22:8 22-2 
1945... in a a 16°5 15-9 16-8 21-3 22°6 
Deaths* 
1939%3 ... a ie we | 623,574 499,902 64,413 17,542 41,717 
1940... was yg vid [oo 716138. 4 581,537 72,775 18,941 41,885 
1941... aie 54> «-» |. .671,569 535,180 72,558 20,034 43,797 
19425 %. Be ee ... | 604,310 1 480,137 64,963 17,570 41,640 
1943... Ee ig, i £96295359 501,412 66,733 17,720 | 43,494 
1944... 2. it. ... | 618,887 492,176 64,603 16,980 | 45,128 
1945... Be bys J. | 609,957. ||. 488,108 62,655. |}... 16,432 42,762 
Per 1,000 living :— 
1931-38 ak oy ie 12-4 12-0 13-3 14:4 14:2 
1939 i Ab ze aH BO’ 1293 12:1 42:9 13-5 14-2 
1940... ie dus rife 14-4 14-4 14-9 14-6 14-2 
1941... e Lis 54 13-8 13-5 14-7 15-2 14-6 
1942... ae brs oe 12-5 12-3 13:3. 13-3 14:1 
1943... te em £5 13-2 13-0 14-0 13-4 14-8 
1944... a Re eh 13-0 12°7 13-6 12-8 15-3 
1945”... ae v7. bee 12-8 12-6 13-2 123 14:5 
Deaths of Infants under. 1 year® 

1939-85, AF: Q Cr 42,615 © 31,190 5,955 1,779 3,691 
1940... ae me £0 46,596 || 33,892 6,766 2,179 3,759 
1941... ve hn ae 48,210 || 34,550 7,426 2,059 4,175 
1942 :.. a 54 es 45,397 32,258 6,283 2,265 4,591 — 
1943... te ae Po 47,388 33,431 6,174 2,464 5,319 
1944... ane ae ra 46,973 33,455 6,237 2,083 5,198 
1945... ia se me 43,562 31,959 4,889 ed 4,739 
Per 1,000 live births :— 
1931-38 ats ee fs 63 60 80 78 69 
1939... ... se ap rp 54 51 69 70 66 
1940... cee a? — 61 57 78 86 66 
194). 5 3.. a: ae Ci 64 60 83 Th. 74 
1942. ¢ 5. mis me ent 54 51 69 76 69 
1943... a ate fe 54 49 65 78 83 
1944... =< et. oe 50 45 65 67 79 
1945... of = =e 50 46 56 68 71 





~ imciand and Wales—occurrences ; Remainder—registrations. 

4 Deaths include those of non-civilians registered in the country. Death rates, except 
for the Irish Republic, are based on civilian deaths and populations as follows: for 
England and Wales, from 3rd September, 1939; for Scotland, from 1940; for Northern 
Ireland, from 1941. 

5 England and Wales—deaths per 1,000 related live births; Remainder—deaths_per 
1,000 live births registered in the year. 
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The figures for Great Britain and Ireland combined follow much the same 
course as those for England and Wales, the largest constituent part. When 
the various countries are compared, it will be found that the changes throughout 
the period considered were very similar, but that this similarity, greatest 
between England:and Wales on the one hand and Scotland on the other, was 
somewhat less for Northern Ireland and less still for the Irish Republic. 


Marriage Rates.—As a result of the outbreak of war, marriage rates in all 
four countries rose to a peak which was very marked in all except the Irish 
Republic. England and Wales and Scotland reached the maximum in 1940, 
Northern Ireland in 1941 and the Irish Republic in 1942. After that rates in 
the Irish Republic continued more or less steady ; in the other three countries 
they declined continuously to a low point in 1943-44 and rose again to a peak 
in 1945, at the end of the war. 


Birth Rates.—There had been a slight fall in all four countries from 1938 
to 1939. This continued in England and Wales until 1941, in Scotland until 
1940, while the rate for Northern Ireland remained steady in 1939-40 and 
that for the Irish Republic in 1939-41. Then followed a rise which in the Irish 
Republic was marked in 1942 but then practically ceased ; in the other three 
countries it continued more gradually to a peak which Northern Ireland 
reached in 1943, England and Wales and Scotland in 1944. This was followed 
in all these three countries by a decline in 1945, which was in turn to be 
succeeded by the post-war boom. 


Death Rates.—After 1939 there was a sharp rise in rates in all the United 
Kingdom countries, reaching its peak in 1940 in England and Wales and 
Scotland and in 1941 in Northern Ireland. After that the rates declined 
throughout the years covered by the table, except for a small rise in 1943. 
Death rates in the Irish Republic, on the other hand, rose more gradually on 
the outbreak of war, and although they shared in the general dip in 1942, 
continued their upward trend until 1944, after which they declined. The net 
result of the war period, taking into account the small further changes in 1946, 
was to restore the rates approximately to the 1938 level in all the countries 
except Northern Ireland, where they were about 10 per cent. lower. 


Infant Mortality Rates—The downward trend in infant mortality rates 
which had prevailed in the years immediately before the war was not reversed 
until 1940 (1941 in the Irish Republic), when the rates rose, reaching their 
peak in 1941 (1940 in Northern Ireland). After that there was a more or less 
continuous decline, except in the Irish Republic, where a further and bigger 
rise was recorded in 1943 before giving way to the general downward tendency. 
With the exception of the Irish Republic (which approximately regained the 
1938 level) all the countries finished the war period with lower rates than had 
prevailed before it. 
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THE REGISTRATION SERVICE 


Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
in England and Wales. 


Progress of Registration.—Between 1940 and 1945, the number of names 
added each year to the alphabetical indexes of births, deaths and marriages 
recorded in the registers of England and Wales were as follows :— 


1940 eae ... 2,129,664 1943 Ts ... 1,777,488 
1941 a 1,900,250 1944 nf ... 1,842,447 
1942 ae ... 1,873,664 1945 Ae ... 1,968,633 


The total at the end of 1945 embracing a period of 1084 years was 185,619,688. 


Searches and Certificates.—A revised list of the registers and records in 
the custody of the Registrar General may be obtained on application to the 
General Register Office, Somerset House, London, W.C.2. Searches may be 
made and certificates obtained on payment of the prescribed fees. 

Table LXX shews the extent to which the copies of the records kept in the 
General Register Office have been utilized since 1866. 


Table LXX.—Searches made in the Registers, Certificates issued and 
Fees received at the General Register Office, 1866-1945. 





| Searches 


Total Searches for paid for by Certificates Amount 
Years* Searches Govt. Depts. the public issued Received 
£ ee 
1866 12,135 — 12,135 10,017 1,860 15 6 
1875 26,356 — 26,356 20,282 3,879 15 6 
1885 36,450 — 36,450 27,682 5,317 13 6 
1895 53,289 — 53,289 35,727 7,200 12 6 
1905 65,142 — 65,142 50,310 9,611 49 0 
1915 202,939 118,788 84,151 69,746 13,007 10 0 
1925t 488,781 339,790 148,991 115,378. 25,610 2 6 
1935 591,056 443,783 147,273 119,351 26,221 395.6 
1936f 630,842 473,616 157,226 128,572 28,219 *19- 3 
1937 662,195 494,045 168,150 138,401 30,336 16 0 
1938 846,242 668,246 177,996 145,221 31,959 11 3 
1939 969,713 802,566 167,147 144,226 31,328 6 9 
1940 1,133,620 977,165 156,455 142,502 30,686 9 9 
1941 791,876 670,471 121,405 110,185 24,097 4 3 
1942t 639,273 497,739 141,534 128,967 28,335 13 ‘6 
1943 621,056 474,409 146,647 135,474 29,459 0 0 
1944 590,611 444,479 146,132 138,326 30,098 12 6 
1945 569,266 380,730 188,536 187,077 39,474 14 3 


* These periods relate to 52 weeks except those marked f which relate to 53 weeks. 


Searches on behalf of other Government Departments were undertaken 
between 1940 and 1945 for purposes which included the following :— 


(a) Verification of the ages of persons over 70 claiming non-contributory 
old age pensions, and of certain blind persons eligible for pensions 
below that age. 

(6) Verification of births, deaths and marriages in connection with claims 
for contributory pensions under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age 
Contributory Pensions Acts, 1936 and 1941, and other benefits then 
administered by the Ministry of Health. 
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(c) Verification of births, deaths and marriages in support of claims for 
war pensions administered by the Ministry of Pensions. 
(d) Verification of the ages of certain classes of men in connection with 
service in the Navy, Army and Air Force. 
(e) Verification to assist dependents of men in the Armed Forces to produce 
_ evidence of marriage and of the births of children in eae of claims 
to service pensions, separation allowances, etc. 


The numbers of searches undertaken for these purposes are shewn in the 
following table :— 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Old Age and Blind Per- 

sons’ (Non-Contribu- . 

tory) Pensions Se 40,703 35,835 33,104 29,740 28,815 28,251 
Ministry of Health ... |» 666,172 | 332,958 | 276,629-| 282,701 | 285,418 | 272,400 
Ministry of Pensions ... 13,015 |. 42,224 29,016 35,713 54,359 48,675 
Army. ... xe ... | 236,282°| 214;427 | 126,953-} 105,026 67,147 274,279 
Royal Navy .... Hei 13,691 24,222 7,812. 7,187 1,790 1,114 
Royal Air Force 3 7,302 20,805 24,225 14,042 6,950 3,011 


otal 1 sees ... | 977,165 | 670,471 | 497,739 | 474,409 | 444,479 | 380,730 





Loss of Registration Records by Enemy Action.—The registration 
records suffered, fortunately, little loss or damage by enemy action during the 
period 1940-1945. The following are the details :-— 

Incendiary bombs fell on Cornwall House, S.E.1, on the 29th December, 1940, 
and caused an extensive fire which destroyed about three-quarters of the birth 
records of the year 1881. The destroyed entries—nearly 500,000 in all—were 
replaced by fresh certified copies of the original registers in the local register 
offices. 


The following register offices were destroyed or damaged by enemy action :— 


1940 Bristol Office and some registers destroyed. 
Liverpool Office damaged. 

Manchester Office and some registers destroyed. 
Southampton Office damaged. 

1941 London City. Office and some registers destroyed. 
. Plymouth Office destroyed. 
1942 Bathavon Office destroyed. 
Devon Central Office destroyed. 

Exeter Office and some registers destroyed. 
Grimsby Office damaged. 
1943. Hull Office. destroyed. 


At Bristol, in addition to the task of repairing damaged registers, it was 
found necessary to-compile new indexes of the surviving registers of births from 
1870 and of deaths and marriages from 1900. The material for the new indexes 
le prepared in the Bristol Register Office and sorted in the General Register 
Office. 
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Deaths due to War Operations.—A special procedure was instituted for 
dealing with casualties and for the registration of deaths which were caused by 
war operations in England and Wales among civilians and members of the 
British, Dominion and Allied Armed Forces. A card index was compiled in the 
General Register Office of all deaths registered in this manner and extracts 
of the entries relating to civilians were sent to the Imperial War Graves Com- 
mission. The index contains 82,460 entries. 


Offences against the Registration Acts.—The numbers of persons 
prosecuted each year at the instance of the Registrar General and convicted 
for failing to register a birth were as follows :— 





Year No. of Cases | Convictions 
1940 8 8 
1941 1 1 
1942 4 4 
1943 = a= 
1944 2 2 
1945 l | 1 











Proceedings were taken under the Perjury Act, 1911, by the Director of 
Public Prosecutions or by the police in a number of cases where false informa- 
tion had been given by an informant when registering vital events :— 






Births 





Marriages 












Persons 
Convicted 


Persons 


Cases Cases Convicted 











In 1945 an informant who gave false information when registering a death 
was prosecuted and convicted. In 1944 two prosecutions were undertaken for 
similar offences in the registration of stillbirths, and both resulted in convictions. 

Proceedings were also taken under the Perjury Act in some cases where false 
information was given for the purpose of procuring marriage :— 

RRR ESE ST Tn 9 SS a PT a 
No. of Persons 


Year No. of Cases Convicted 
1940 19 24 
1941 27 36 
1942 33 44 
1943 24 32 
1944 15 18 
1945 19 21 





The falsification of particulars on certificates resulted in the following con- 
victions for forgery: in 1940, two; in 1942, one; in 1943, two. 


Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages Abroad. 


Registers of births and deaths of British subjects abroad are maintained by 
British Consular Officers and certain other British authorities under the 
Registration of Births and Deaths (Consular Officers) Regulations, made by 
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the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. These Regulations provide for the 
deposit of certified copies of these consular records in the General Register 
Office. al , ia 7 | 

Under the Foreign Marriage Act, 1892, marriages to which one party at least 
is a British subject may be solemnized by a British Consular Officer or celebrated 
according to local law in his presence. The Act requires these Officers to 
maintain registers of such marriages and to deposit in the General Register 
Office a certified copy of each entry in their registers. 

The number of certified copies of birth, death and marriage entries received 
in each of the years 1938 to 1945 is shewn in the table below :— 













Year Deaths Marriages 
1938 1,026 560 
1939 1,026 556 
1940 740 522 
1941 719 534 
1942 582 512 
1943 809 532 
1944 1,177 559 
1945 1,103 733 








The Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages (Army) Act, 1879, pro- 
vided for the registration of births, marriages and deaths which occur out. of 
the United Kingdom among officers and soldiers of H.M. land forces and their 
families. These facilities were extended to the Royal Air Force by the Air 
Force (Application of Enactments) (No. 2) Order, 1918, made under the Air 
Force (Constitution) Act, 1917._ | 

By regulations made in pursuance of these enactments, certified copies of 
entries in the Army and Air Force Books 112, 113 and 114, which constitute 
respectively the registers of births, marriages and deaths, are sent to the 
Registrar General on the Ist January and Ist July each year. 

The number of certified copies of birth and marriage entries received in each 
of the years 1938 to 1945 is shewn in the table below :— 





Year Births | Marriages 


1938 1,659 570 
1939 1,558 788 
1940 1,653 1,158 
1941 1,461 1,112 
1942 1,370 2,129 
1943 2,170 4,021 
1944 2,359 4,255 
1945 1,609 ? 7,001 





The numbers of certified copies of entries of death received under these 
regulations in 1938 and 1939 were 482 and 498 respectively. (For War Deaths 
see page 144.) 


Marine Register Book.—In accordance with the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, masters of every British ship, and of foreign ships plying to and from 
British ports, are required to transmit returns of all births and deaths which 
occur on board their ships, to the Registrar General of Shipping and Seamen, 
who furnishes certified copies to the appropriate Registrar General of Births 
and Deaths for England and Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland and/or the Irish 
Republic. Captains of H.M. ships, in accordance with Section 37 (6) of the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874, and Articles 869 and 1709 of King’s 
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Regulations and Admiralty Instructions, send reports of births and: deaths: on 
board their ships to the Registrar General. The returns received from these: 
two sources constitute the “ Marine Register Book.”” Between 1940 and 1945. 
the following entries. were made in it :— | 





Year of Registration Births Deaths 

1940. ... cpl bed as ity 53 5,689. 
1941 - ...: i te. deg ae 40 6,077 
Lae en, brig hy be! es 46 9,890" 
1943"... at iret chils 2 ote" _ 9 7,044. 
1944... 44 tis tad 15 2,974 
1945... et ie Gi Leh 23 2,099 
Totals eee nee on 186 GO: Ades 





Registers of Naval, Army and Royal Air Force War Deaths.—A 
comprehensive record of all deaths which occurred on board H.M. ships during 
the recent war is being compiled by the Admiralty for deposit at the General 
Register Office and will form the Register of Naval War Deaths. 

During the war, deaths in the Army and Royal Air Force abroad were 
recorded by the War Office:and Air Ministry respectively. Returns of deaths 
will be rendered to the Registrar General:and will form the Registers of Army 
and Royal Air Force War Deaths. 


Re-resgistration of Births under the Legitimacy Act, 1926 
Under the Legitimacy Act, 1926, an illegitimate child is, subject to certain 
conditions, legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the parents; and the 
Act contains provision to enable the birth of such a child to be re-registered. 
The numbers of authorities for such re-registration issued during each 
quarter from 1927 to 1945 were as follows :— 





Year March June September December Totals 
1927 1,265 1,256 1,381 15593 5,495 
1928 1,401 1,170 1,242 1,070 4,883 
1929 1,075 1,105 933 933 4,046 
1930 996 1,001 1,006 986 3,989 
1931 981 908 797 825 3,511 

1932 854 762 709 819 3,144 

1933 752 724 718 774 2,968 
1934 722 777 798 798 3,095 
1935 774 790 701 691 2,956 
1936 742 $43 685 716 2,986 
1937 695 699 628 756 2,778 
1938 634 716 748 746 2,844 
1939 717 883 791 1,138 3,529 
1940 1,184 1,302 1,146 722 4,354 

1941 659 715 742 783 2,899 
1942 713 820 740 723 2,996 
1943 710 749 739 615 2,813 
1944 698 790 711 671 2,870 

1945 741 908 931 1,161 3,741 





The sudden increase in the quarterly totals of re-registrations: which co- 
incided with the outbreak of war in 1939 continued into the first: three quarters 
of 1940. These high figures are probably connected with a greater: desire in 
war-time to make provision for the illegitimate child and its mother, by enabling 
them to qualify, for example, for service allowances to wives and dependent 
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children. In the December quarter of 1940 the figures reverted to levels com- 


parable with those of the years between 1932 and the outbreak of war, and 
remained so until the end of hostilities in Europe. 


In the last three quarters of 1945 the quarterly figures again rose steeply, as 
release from war-time duties at home and abroad brought the opportunity, 
delayed while hostilities lasted, to take advantage of the provisions of the Act. 


The Adoption of Children Act, 1926 


‘The Adoption of Children Act, 1926, provided for the legal adoption of 
children by Order of Court, and established a system of registration of such 
adoptions in an Adopted Children Register to be maintained by the Registrar 
General. 

Table LX XI furnishes an analysis of the Adoption Orders made by reference 
to the several classes of Courts and the quarterly distribution of the total 
figure. Except for 1941, when conditions were unusually unsettled after the 
heavy bombing, the yearly totals have shown a continuous increase every year 
from 1927 to 1945. 

Between 1927 and 1945 the number of adoption orders made in Courts: of 
Summary Jurisdiction fell from 90 per cent. of the total number made in all 
courts to just under 84 percent. ; the proportion made in County Courts rose 
from 6 per cent. to 16 per cent. 

The number of adopted children exceeds the number of adoption orders 
because the High Court does not issue a separate adoption order for each child 
where an adopter adopts more than one child at the same time. 


Table LX XI.—Adoption of Children under the Adoption of Children Act, 
1926. England and Wales. 








Number of Adoption Orders dealt with Corresponding number of children, i.e., Entries made 
in the Adopted Children Register 
Year ——— | — |---| | | | | Sh 
: Court of 
Total High County | Summary Year’s March June September} December 
Court Court Juris- Total Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
diction 

1927 2,943 133 184 2,626 2,967 329 990 774 874 
1928 3,278 124 236 2,918 3,303 851 844 705 903 
1929 3,294 TZ 224 2,998 3,307 722 787 857 941 
1930 4,511 74 317 4,120 4,517 1,084 1,196 983 1,254 
1931 4,119 68 274 Seldi 4,127 873 1,049 1,046 1,159 
1932 4,465 38 264 4,163 4,467 1,073 1,178 1,000 1,216 
1933 4,524 61 262 4,201 4,528 1,029 1,258 1,004 1237 
1934 4,756 45 290 4,421 4,758 1063~: "| 15265 1,075 1,355 
1935 4,844 64 342 4,438 4,852 1,174 1,261 1,073 1,344 
1936 5,180 62 372 4,746 5,185 15215 1,230 1,320 1,420 
1937 5,547 78 413 5,056 5,553 1,183 1,535 1,283 1,552 
1938 6,193 85 446 5,662 6,198 1,444 1,593. 1,442 1,719 
1939 6,826 65 635 6,126 6,832 1;630 1,705 1,667 1,830 
1940 7,775 59 645 7,071 7,776 1,641 2,341 25225 1,569 
1941 7,429 44 709 6,676 7,434 1310 1,794 1,980 2,290 
1942 10,409 55 Li¥53 9,201 10,417 2,180 2,440 2,894 2,903 
1943 11,548 57 1,504 9,987 11,565 2,632 2,883 3,190 2,860 
1944 13,027 58 1,928 11,041 13,046 2,713 3,249 3,474 3,610 
1945 16,319 52 2,622 13,645 16,357 3,514 3,715 4,453 4,675 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION 


The National Register was established under the provisions of the National 
Registration Act, 1939, and the Registrar General was charged with the duty 
of making the necessary arrangements for the initiation and maintenance of 
the register. 


Compilation of the Register.—The initial compilation of the register 
was made by obtaining returns for the purpose, from houséholders and others, 
giving the name, sex, date of birth, occupation and marital status of each 
civilian person on the premises on the night of the 29th September, 1939. 
On the collection of these returns the collector wrote and issued on the spot 
an identity card for every person included in the return. Each identity 
card bore the holder's name and a combination of letters and numbers 
known as the National Registration number, which effectively linked. the 
person to the original return and related him to the household, etc., of which he 
formed part, the address at,which he was registered and the local district, and 
through that district to the borough, urban or rural district in which the 
address was situated. 

The card contained a space for the holder’s address and signature but holders 
were not asked to fill in these particulars at the time. This was not done until 
May, 1940, when by announcements through the B.B.C. and the Press the 
public were instructed to complete the inside of their identity cards by inserting 
their usual residence and signature and the date of signing, and always to have 
the card ready to show to any authorised person. 

The returns for each district were copied into “transcript books” in 
the order of the National Registration numbers, and the original returns, 
thus freed for other purposes, were handed over to the local Food 
Rationing Authorities to serve as the basis for the issue of Ration Books and 
thereafter to constitute the initial local Food Register. 

The transcript books were centralised, those for England and Wales being 
assembled together at the Central National Registration Office at Southport, 
and those for Scotland at the similar office for Scotland. These offices are 
under the direct control of the respective Registrars General. The transcript 
books for Northern Ireland were centralised at the Central National Registra- 
tion Office in Belfast, under the control of an officer responsible to the Registrar 
General for England and Wales. 

The whole series of transcript books constitute a Central Index to the 
registered population of each country and the books are so arranged as to 
allow space for a note to be made against each individual entry of all the 
events concerning that individual which are notified through the standard 
procedure of the system, e.g., removal from one local area to another, acquisi- 
tion or loss of alien status, entry into the Armed Forces or Mercantile Marine, 
embarkation for abroad for a period of more than two months, and death, etc. 

The registration was supervised on behalf of the Registrar General by a 
National Registration Officer for each borough, urban or rural district. In 
each such unit the Clerk or other principal officer of the Council was appointed 
as National Registration Officer. 

Registration of children born since the initial registration and of persons 
who, since that date, have entered the country or returned to civil life on 
release from the Forces is carried out by the local National Registration Officer. 
Particulars similar to those obtained on the original returns are obtained 
at each fresh registration and forwarded to the Central Index for inclusion in 
the National Register. Up to the end of 1945 over seven million fresh registra- 
tions had been recorded, over four million by birth, and nearly three million 
by entry to the country or release from the Services, together with those few who 
for one reason or another failed to be registered on National Registration Day. 
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Each local National Registration Office has also built up and operates a 
local index consisting of a register card for each person resident in the area 
giving the current address and other particulars. 


How the Register is maintained.—The local National Registration Officer 
notifies the Central Index of any arrival from another area. The Central 
Index notes the record for that person and notifies the removal to the National 
Registration Officer of the previous area. (The number of such notifications 
recorded up to the end of 1945 was nearly 36 million.) 

When a person dies, leaves the United Kingdom for more than two months, 
or joins the Armed Forces or Mercantile Marine, the entry in the Central Index 
is closed and the relative register card is removed from the local index. (The 
total number of such occurrences recorded up to the end of 1945 was approxim- 
ately 74 million.) 

The Central Index thus serves both as a control register to keep the local 
registers accurate, and also as a key register enabling information to be readily 
found for the various purposes for which the register is used. 


Services rendered by the Register.—From the outset the National 
Register was able to make a substantial contribution to the war effort. It 
was, for example, instrumental in securing the registration of over 100,000 
~ men who had not complied with their obligations under the National Service 
Acts and the registration of over 500,000 women who had failed to comply with 
the Registration for Employment Orders. 

The administration of the Defence Regulations made it desirable that in 
certain cases a special form of identity card affording stricter evidence of the 
identity of the holder should be substituted for the ordinary card. Accordingly 
in November, 1939, arrangements were introduced for the issue to British 
subjects of special green identity cards ‘bearing, in addition to the particulars 
on the ordinary card, the holder’s photograph and signature and a statement 
of his date and place of birth and any visible distinguishing marks. This card 
proved a valuable means of securing that permits to enter protected places and 
areas could not be used by persons to whom they did not relate. 

Other special forms of identity card relating the holder to some specific form 
of employment were later introduced and issued to employees of Public Utility 
Undertakings, to the Police, and (until their exclusion in 1943 from National 
Registration) to the Mercantile Marine. 

Arrangements were also made with the Home Office for distinguishing in the 
National Register aliens and others subject to restrictions during their stay in 
the United Kingdom. 


Links with food rationing .—The close relations early established between 
the National Register and the food and clothing rationing systems were main- 
tained and strengthened, and in 1943 arrangements were made throughout 
the country which enabled the operations of National Registration and Food 
Rationing to be combined in the same local office. The same individual 
was appointed both National Registration Officer and Food Executive Officer, 
with responsibilities in the former capacity to the Registrar General and in 
the latter capacity to the Ministry of Food. The identity card and ration 
book became complementary documents backed by the National Registration 
and Food records housed in each National Registration/Food Office. The 
National Registration records have been of great assistance to the local Food 
Office and at the annual re-issue of ration books duplication has been prevented 
by the requirement that each person’s identity card must be produced before 
a new ration book can be issued. 

During 1943, the identity cards (of buff colour) held by persons over 16 years 
of age, other than the special types of cards referred to in the previous section, 
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were withdrawn and replaced: by. an improved card (of blue colour). The ex- 
change was carried out in conjunction with-the Ministry of Food during the 
annual re-issue of ration books and its effect was to put out of action a con- 
siderable number of old cards which should have been previously surrendered 
(under arrangements with the Service Departments, etc., which did not work 
with the same efficacy at the beginning of the war as they did later on), but 
which had so far remained in existence as a potential source of material for 
forgers or impersonators. 

At the same time as this general exchange, two new types of identity card 
having a limited period of validity were introduced, one for issue thereafter 
to children and valid only until the child’s sixteenth birthday, and the other 
for issue to persons whose usual place of residence was outside the United 
Kingdom. Ration books issued to the latter class were limited to the period of 
validity. of the identity card. 


Assistance to electoral registration —In the same year (1943) a close 
link was forged between the National Register and electoral registration: The 
Parliamentary Electors (War-time Registration) Acts, 1943 and 1944, provided 
that qualification for inclusion in the electoral register was to be registration 
in the National Register in respect of an address in the constituency concerned 
on a specified qualifying date. The first electoral register compiled from 
information derived from National Registration sources was published in 
May, 1945, with reference to the qualifying date 3lst January, 1945. The 
material which formed the basis of this register was in the main provided 
by the identity cards of persons over 21 handed over in exchange for the 
(Blue) cards issued’ in 1943, corrected and brought up to date by means of 
special operations carried out by the local and central National Registration 
Offices. The Representation of the People Act, 1945, as amended by. the 
Elections and Jurors Act, 1945, provided that a register based upon National 
Registration machinery and to be published annually on the 15th October 
with reference -to a qualifying date on 30th June should serve for all parlia- 
mentary and local government elections. A register compiled under these 
Acts was published in October of 1945, and of each year thereafter until 
1949, when different arrangements came into force. 

The corrected National Registration material originally handed over to the 
Electoral Registration Officer to serve as the basis of the Electoral Register 
was kept up to date and improved by means of notification from the local 
National Registration Office to the Electoral Registration Officer of changes 
of address, new registrations and withdrawals from the National Register of 
- all persons entitled to vote. In addition the Central Index sent on to Electoral 
Registration Officers particulars of British subjects who attained the age 
of 21 and who were otherwise qualified for inclusion in the Electoral Register 
and of other persons in respect of whom information establishing electoral 
qualification or disqualification had been received centrally. 

A Central Index of Service Voters was established at the English Central 
National Registration Office which acted as a clearing house for passing 
information to Electoral Registration Officers regarding deaths, discharges 
from the Forces and other events notified by the various Services Record 
Offices in respect of members of the Forces who had registered as Service voters. 
Such a service was necessary because the Record Offices could not undertake 
the work of direct communication with Electoral Registration Officers. Nearly 
3,800,000 Service declarations had been received in the Central Index by the 
end of 1945, and by this time nearly 900,000 notifications of release or discharge 
from the Forces, or of death, had been received. There were 2,749,531 Service 
voters on the register of Parliamentary Electors published on 15th October, 
1945 (see Table U, Statistical Review, Part II, 1945), which represented about 
60 per cent. of those eligible to be included in the Service register on: the 
qualifying date of 30th June, 1945. 
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At the'same time a “‘ Central Index of War Workers ’’ was built up at each 
Central National Registration Office to carry out similar functions in respect 
of civilians certified on behalf of a Government Department to be engaged 
outside the United Kingdom in war work of national importance, and therefore 
entitled ‘to be placed on the electoral register. By the end of 1945, 11,600 
declarations had been filed in the War Workers Index. 


- Later developments.—In 1943, Defence Regulation 60CC was enacted 
‘which gave power to Officers of the Post Office to require the production of 
the identity card of any person transacting Savings Bank or other business 
with the Post Office for which evidence of identity was material. This has 
been of substantial assistance in preventing fraud and has enabled the public 
to withdraw small amounts on demand without going through the more 
elaborate formalities which would otherwise have been necessary. 

In 1944 the Board of Trade, by Orders under Defence Regulations 55 and 
55AA, prohibited the completion of any sale by auction of furniture costing 
more than {1 until the buyer had produced his identity card and the auctioneer 
had recorded his National Registration number. Similar requirements were 
imposed in the case of the sale of any furniture by a trader or of any second- 
hand furniture to a trader. 

These measures (which were discontinued in 1947) were necessary for the 
effective enforcement of the maximum prices of furniture, which depended to 
a considerable extent upon the proper keeping of records ; among other things, 
the recording of the National Registration numbers prevented evasion of the 
price control system by the use of fictitious names. 

The release to civil life of large numbers of Service personnel from June, 
1945 onwards, added considerably to the work of the local and Central National 
Registration Offices. Arrangements were made for the inclusion, with the 
release documents issued to each member of the Forces on demobilization or 
discharge, of a simple form of application for registration containing all relevant 
particulars. On presentation of this form at the local National Registration 
Office, an identity card and the appropriate food and clothing books were 
issued with a minimum of delay. 

At the end of hostilities in 1945 it became possible to modify National 
Registration procedure in some respects to meet the new conditions, and to 
introduce-changes designed to afford greater.convenience to the public. For 
example, shortly after VE-Day the power of members of the.Armed Forces 
to demand production of the identity card was confined to ‘cases of suspected 
desertion, absence without leave or escape from detention as a’prisoner of war, 
while the procedure governing the replacement of identity cards.in consequence 
of change of name or the loss or destruction of the original.card was.simpl.fied 
so as to enable the new card to be issued either at the time of appl-cation or 
within afew days thereafter. 

‘The information contained in the National Register has throughout been 

treated as confidential and there is a'provision in the National Registration 
_ Act prohibiting the communication of information from the Reg ster except 
forthe purpose of criminal proceedings or in accordance with an authorization 
by the Minister of Health or the Registrar General. Such authorizations have 
necessarily been restricted ‘within narrow limits and in general are confined to 
cases where disclosure would be of benefit to the individual. In pursuance of 
this:generalprinciple help,has been given in reuniting families‘separated under 
war conditions, and in tracing persons to whom payments are due from public 
funds. In this way, numbers of persons who had ieft their previous address 
have been enabled to receive civil defence gratuities, war damage payments 
and increased pensions. 
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In the field of national administration the Register renders valuable services 
in many ways, é.g. in verifying birth dates and providing other information 
which simplifies the procedure for the payment of Family Allowances and the 
repayment of post-war credits. It also assists the conduct of statistical surveys, 
e.g. by providing the random samples required for the sickness surveys con- 
ducted by the Social Survey on behalf of the Registrar General. 

Another service rendered by the National Register is in the sphere of 
population estimates. Not only are records kept of the movement of popula- 
tion in and out of each area but the National Registration records are also 
of material assistance in gauging the total movement of population into and 
out of the United Kingdom. The National Register thus makes an important 
contribution to the Registrar General’s periodical estimates of population 
which, among many other uses, form the basis of the calculation of the 
Exchequer Grant to local authorities. 


Enforcement.—It would not have been. possible to rely on the Nationai 
Register for the many services described above unless a high standard of 
compliance with the Act and Regulations had been insisted on. For the most 
part this was readily given, but in a residue of cases it was necessary to resort 
to prosecution. The following table sets out the number of persons convicted 
of national registration offences from Ist July, 1940, onwards. (Earlier 
figures are not available.) 

The high total of prosecutions in 1944 was due to the special security 
measures taken in connection with the invasion of the Continent. 


Table LXXII.—Persons convicted of offences under the National 
Registration Act, 1939. 





1940 
(second 
half of | 1941 } 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | Total 
year 
only) 
Major Offences 
Making false statements for 
National Registration pur- . 
poses 25 88 119 121 189 120 662 
Using an identity card for 
purposes of impersonation 17 252 440 344 483 462 | 1,998 
Allowing another person to use . . 
one’s identity card 1 35 45 48 82 63 274 
Forgery of an identity card.. 33 115 214 172 126 103 763 
Minor Offences 
Defacement or destruction of 
identity card S — 28 50 79 166 93 416 
Failure to produce identity 
card to Police be 35 202 286 369 | 1,573 706 | 3,171 
Failure to notify change of 
address oy hie 13 113 300 211 527 474 1,638 
Other offences against the 
National Registration 
Regulations we Me 8 40 48 190 | 1,527 532 | 2,345 
Total ... or ks oof 132 873 |1,502 {1,534 |4,673 |2,553 |11,267 





Note.—Major Offences—Maximum penalties—(a@) on Summary Conviction—Imprison- 
ment for 3 months, or £50 fine, or 
both. 

(6) on Indictment—Imprisonment for 2 
years, or £100 fine, or both. 


Minor Offences—Maximum Penalties— on Summary Conviction—Imprison- 
ment for 1 month, or £5 fine, or both. 
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WEATHER OF .THE YEARS 1940 TO 1945 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


(Supplied by the Director, Meteorological Office) 


Note.—Meteorological data are published in tabular form in the Registrar General’s 
Weekly and Quarterly Returns and Statistical Reviews, Part I, Medical. 


1940 

The most notable features of the weather of 1940 were the intense frost and 
heavy snowfall of January, the notable lack of sunshine in February, the long 
dry, sunny and warm period in late spring and early summer, the exceptionally 
dry August with its scarcity of thunderstorms and the excessive rainfall of 
July and November. 

Mean temperature was somewhat below the average, the deviation from the 
average for the country as a whole being —0:4° F. The deviation from the 
average for the various districts ranged from 0-0° F. in England, S.W. to 
—0-8° F.in England, E. Although the mean temperature for the year differed 
from the average by only —0-4° F. there were large variations from the average 
during certain periods and the absolute annual range of temperature was 
great ; the difference between the highest and lowest temperatures recorded 
in England and Wales was over 100° F. January was exceptionally cold and 
the periods February Ist-3rd and 9th-19th were very cold, while May was 
unusually warm and June exceptionally warm. Over the country as a whole 
January, 1940 was probably the coldest January since 1881 ; in the long record 
at Oxford it was the coldest month since February, 1895 and the coldest 
January since 1838. On the other hand, at numerous widely separated stations 
June, 1940 was the warmest June on record. The warmth of May was due to 
persistent warmth rather than a very warm spell. 

The general precipitation of England and Wales was 102 per cent. of the 
standard average for the period 1881-1915. The distribution was variable ; 
less than 90 per cent. occurred over much of the Lake District and the northern 
Pennines, while more than 110 per cent. occurred in an area extending south- 
east from the mouth of the Dee and covering most of Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire, as well as in smaller scattered areas elsewhere (125 per cent. 
was reported at Newport, Salop and Weymouth and 124 per cent. at Birming- 
ham and Sealand). With regard to rainfall in individual months, over the 
country as a whole July and November were excessively wet and June and 
August markedly dry. The percentage of the average in July was 154 and in 
November 215; apart from November, 1929, it was the wettest November 
since before 1868. The general rainfall in June was only 31 per cent. of the 
average and in August 19 per cent. August was the driest month of that name 
since comparable records are available, that is before 1868 ; at numerous places 
in the south of England there was no measurable rainfall. With regard to the 
remaining months rainfall exceeded the average on the whole in the months 
January to April and in October, while a deficiency was recorded in May, 
September and December. _ 

Sunshine appreciably exceeded the average generally, the percentage of the 
average for the districts ranging from 104 in England, E. to 109 in England, S.E. 
For the country as a whole, compared with the average Junc was by far the 
sunniest month, though January was unusually sunny and May and September 
were appreciably sunnier than usual ; on the other hand, February was much 
the dullest month compared with the average, but April and October were 
also decidedly dull. The excessive sunshine in June was exceptional; at 
widely separated stations with long records it was the sunniest June on record. 
A mean daily duration of more than 10 hours was registered at numerous 
places, while a daily mean of rather more than 11 hours was recorded at 
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Blackpool and Morecambe. Although January was markedly sunny on the 
whole, at individual towns the month was notably dull, probably due to the 
_ prevalence of fog. The deficiency of sunshine in February was notable ; the 
percentage of the average over England and Wales-was only 41 and in the long 
records at York, Oxford and Kew Observatory the sunshine totals were the 
lowest on record for February. | 


1941 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the weather of the year 1941 was 
the prolonged cold spell from January to mid-June. During this long period 
there was an unusual prevalence of winds from between north and east. Other 
notable features of the weather were the heavy snowfalls which occurred at 
times in January and February, the hot spells of 21st-22nd June and 7th-12th 
July, the severe thunderstorms of 22nd June and at times in July and the 
dry and warm September. The year was also characterized by a deficiency 
of sunshine. 

Mean temperature was below the average, the deviation for the country 
generally being —0-:5° F. The period January to mid-June was unusually 
cold. January was notably cold and the spring months April and May were 
unseasonably cold; at Ross-on-Wye it was the coldest May since 1877 and 
at Teignmouth since at least 1871 ; severe ground frosts were a notable feature 
of the first half of May. A marked change occurred about the middle of June 
and with the exception of August, which was cool, mean temperature exceeded 
the average in each of the months June to December ; as already stated the 
periods 21st-22nd June. and 7th-12th July were exceptionally warm and 
September was unusually warm. The following table gives the monthly 
deviation from the average temperature in °F. for the country as a whole :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
—6°3 —1-7 —0-9 —2-:0 —3-6 +1-7 +2-6 —1-4 +2°3 +0-9 +0-8-41-7 —0°5 


The general precipitation of England and Wales was 97 per cent. of the 
average for the period 1881-1915 ; rainfall was more than the average over 
large areas in the eastern districts and the midlands but was below the average 
in the west. More than 110 per cent. occurred in the neighbourhood of New- 
castle upon Tyne, over a large area from Worcester to the Wash, at Clifton 
Hampden (Oxfordshire) and in an appreciable area around London. Totals 
exceeding 120 per cent. were received in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
Leicester, Spalding, in parts of London and at Wisley (Surrey). Less than 
80 per cent. occurred in the north-west from Southport to Alston over much 
of a coastal strip of Wales, in west Somerset and north Devon and at Tavistock. 
There was only about 70 per cent. over part of Westmorland and at Colwyn 
Bay. With regard to indiv.dual months February, August and March were 
unusually wet and September, December and June very dry. Locally in 
north-east England more than four times the average was registered in 
February and at Durham Observatory it was the wettest February since 
before 1850. In August more than twice the average occurred over much of 
the Thames Valley. Absolute droughts were recorded at times during the 
period April to September ; for example, during the latter part of April and 
first part of May, the latter part of June and the first part of July and during 
the middle of September. Heavy snowstorms occurred during the third week 
of January and strong easterly winds caused deep drifts; level snow was 
15 ins. deep at Brmingham and 12 ins. at Hoylake and Prestwood 
(Worcestershire) on the 20th and 15 ins. at Bala and Lake Vy:nwy on the 
2lst ; at Hoylake drifts were 7 to 8 ft. and 10 ft. n places. Cons dérable 
snow fell also from Ist-Sth February and 18th-20th. At Lake Vyrnwy 
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the depth was 14 ins. on the morning of the 6th. The snowfall of 18th-20th — 
February was abnormal, particularly in north-east England; at Consett 
(800 ft. altitude), County Durham, the prevailing depth was reported to be 
4 ft.; at Durham Observatory it was 42 ins. 

The deficiency of bright sunshine was a marked feature of the weather 
of the year. The period covering the latter half of June and the first ten days 
of July was, however, notably sunny. The following table gives the monthly 
percentage of the average over the country generally. It shows that the dullest 
months on the whole in relation to the various averages were January, April, 
September and November. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
BS SRO Ge ineousee SlOVsohl 2: 980% 7h T0667 J2.26 10 2:92 


1942 


Among the most notable features of the weather of 1942 were the extreme 
cold and considerable snowfall at times during the first two and a half months, 
the scarcity of sunshine in the first three months, the long spring drought 
during the latter half of April and the nrst part of May, the very dry weather 
generally in June, in the western districts in November and in the south-west 
in February, and the mildness of December, with frequent and sometimes 
severe gales on our west coasts. Other remarkable features were the warm 
spells of early June and towards the end of August, the excessive sunshine of 
April and the period of exceptionally dry air during the latter part of April 
and early May. Rainfall was below the average and for the third year in 
succession mean temperature was below the average. 

Mean temperature was 0°5° F. below the average over the country as a 
whole. In January temperature was markedly below the average, particularly 
in. eastern districts and the Midlands; the period 11th-22nd was exceedingly 
_ cold ; at Dunstable temperature remained at 32° F. or below from the 14th—23rd. 

February was the coldest month of that. name since the record cold of February 
of 1895; the extremely low mean temperature was due to prolonged cold 
rather than to any short period of intense frost. The first twelve days of March 
were very cold, some notably low screen minima being registered between 
the 6th and 12th. On the other hand April-was mild, December very mild and 
the periods 3rd—-6th June and 27th—29th August unusually warm. July 
was mainly cool and although mean temperature in August exceeded the 
average there were many cool days during the first three and a half weeks. 
Temperature reached 90° F., however, at numerous places on 28th August 
and at a few in East Anglia on the 27th. September and October were rather 
mild on the whole, but November was mainly cold. 6th—22nd December was 
notably mild, both day and night temperatures being high. The following 
table gives the monthly deviation from the average temperature in degrees 
Fahrenheit over England and Wales. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
—5-3 —7:1 —1:0 +2:3 —0°5 +08 —0:7 41:55 +08 +1-4 —1:3 43:5 


The revised value of the general precipitation of England and Wales 
expressed as a percentage of the average for the period 1881-1915 was 94. 
More than the average was mostly confined to a large area covering East 
Anglia and north Kent, an area in the south extending along the coast from 
Devonshire to the Isle of Wight and northward over Dorset and Wiltshire to 
Oxford and in small, isolated areas around Swansea Bay, in Somerset, north 
Warwick, north-west Wales, Lancashire and the Lake District. More than 
110 per cent. was received over much of East Anglia. Somewhat less than 
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80 per cent. was reported around Bellingham (Northumberland), in an area 
extending from Derby to Mansfield, over Rutland and near Kington (Hereford) 
and Newquay. With regard to individual months January and May were 
very wet and February, April, June and November dry, particularly June. 
No measurable rain was recorded in June at Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, 
and at Edgbaston, Birmingham, the total was the lowest for June since before 
1893, but for England and Wales generally the month was not as dry as June, 
1925. February was notably dry in south-west England and south Wales 
and November in western districts and the extreme north-east. May was 
exceptionally wet in south Devon and south Cornwall; at Falmouth it was 
the wettest May in a record back to 1871. The revised monthly values of the 
general rainfall expressed as a percentage of the average are given in the 
following table :-— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
147 550 er lOl dda a dd dad O02 SOO oe 104. OP TODS a Oe 


Periods of absolute drought in 1942 were more frequent than usual. At 
Worthing there were four such periods and at numerous other stations there 
were three. Four absolute droughts in a year at a single station are rare in 
England and Wales and three are infrequent. 

Among heavy falls of rain were 2-16 ins. in 33 minutes at Malden, Surrey. 
on 30th June, 3-94 ins. at Blaenau Ffestiniog, Merioneth, on 22nd July, 3-55 ins. 
at Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset. on 29th August, of which 2-27 ins. fell in 50 
minutes, 5-08 ins. at Borrowdale on 4th September, and 3-85 ins. at Ystalyfera 
and 3-54 ins. at Princetown on 10th December. | 

The snowstorms of 19th-2lst January were widespread and severe ; level 
snow lay 6-8 ins. deep over much of north-east England and the Midlands ; 
locally, particularly in the west Midlands it was 8-12 ins. deep. On 3rd 
February level snow was 14 ins. at Harrogate, 10-12 ins. at Bingley and 10 ins. 
at Mayfield and level snow was 10 ins. deep at Bellingham from 2nd—6th 
February. Owing to the persistently low temperature in February, snow 
lay on high ground for a long time; at some places it remained throughout 
the month. Widespread snow occurred from 4th—7th March ; level snow was 
12 ins. deep at Huddersfield on the Sth. 

Sunshine was deficient at a large majority of stations; the percentage of 
the average for the districts ranged from 95 in England, E. to 101 in England, 
N.E. The mean daily duration in hours ranged from less than 3-5 over a large 
central area extending southward from the Scottish border to south Derbyshire 
to 4-5 on most of the south coast from Ilfracombe round to Felixstowe; at 
no station was it as much as 5 hours. In relation to the-average the dullest 
months were August and the three months January to March. Over a large 
part of the country the total sunshine of the first three months was the lowest 
recorded over a similar period for many years. January was exceptionally 
dull in the north-east ; at Scarborough the incredibly low total of 8 hours was 
9 hours less than the previous low record since observations were first taken 
in 1898. On the other hand, April was notably sunny and June sunny, 
especially in the south. At Nottingham the April total was the highest for 
that month since 1909, at Cheltenham since 1912 and at Durham since 1914, 
while at Norwich it equalled the previous record in 1912. In June the mean 
daily sunshine exceeded 10 hours at a number of places on the south coast 
from Swanage to Hastings. 

The table below gives the monthly percentage of the average sunshine for 
England and Wales :-— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
80 71 69 140 109 117° 98 76 98 86 92 91 
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1943 


~The year 1943 was unusually wet in parts of north-west England and north 
Wales and markedly dry over much of east England and locally in the Midlands. 
It was also mild and sunny. A pronounced feature of the weather was the 
mildness of the periods mid-January to June and October; February and 
April were notably mild. Among other striking features were the unusually wet 
January, the exceptionally severe gale on 7th April, the large variations of 
pressure, temperature and weather in May, the hot spell at the end of July 
and the excessive rainfall in the north-west during the three consecutive 
months August to October, which damaged the harvest to some extent in 
those areas. 

~Mean temperature appreciably exceeded the average, the deviations for the 
average for the districts ranging from +1-2° F.in England, S.E. and England, 
N.W., and N. Wales to +1-5° F. in the Midland counties. The long run of 
months with a mean temperature above the average was remarkable ; over 
the country generally, apart from September, when there was a slight deficiency, 
temperature exceeded the average in each month from January to November 
inclusive. There were few really hot spells, however, the most notable being 
the last week in July, particularly the last day when temperature rose to 90° F. 
at many placesin England. The 11th and 20th June were warm in the south- 
east and 28th—29th in the west, and 14th May was also warm. February was 
very mild and April warm, the latter being the warmest April on record over 
the country as a whole, while October was the warmest October since 1921, 
although 1930 was nearly as warm. Cold spells included Ist-10th January, 
7th-l1th May, 17th—-27th November, and 11th-17th December. The night of 
26th-27th September was very cold for the season. 

The extremes for the year were 93°F. at. Worcester and Croydon on 
3lst July and 13° F. at Buxton on 8th January. 
The following table gives the monthly deviation from the average temperature 

over England and Wales in degrees F. :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Pn ed att ao. ge or Le Ore 0 OF OT 6 BUS ie 


The general precipitation of England and Wales expressed as a percentage 
of the average for the period 1881-1915 was 94. Less than the average occurred 
over the eastern half of England, the Midlands, Cornwall, most of the country 
bordering the Bristol Channel and at a few places in mid-Wales. Less than 
80 per cent. of the average was received in a broad belt from Reading and 
Cheltenham to Norfolk and Suffolk as well as around Nottingham and 
Harrogate. On the other hand, more than 120 per cent. was registered in a 
number of rather small areas in north Wales and north-west England. 

The table gives the monthly rainfall over England and Wales expressed as‘a 
percentage of the average :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July: Aug. Sept: Oct. Nov. Dec. 
29 AQ | 8S), 88 142 94 79, O7 133 86 80 54 


In England and Wales only three months had more than the average rainfall, 
namely January, May and September, and of these January was notably wet ; 
it was in fact the third wettest January on record, that is, since before 1868. 
Many places in the eastern half of the country experienced a long period of 
absolute drought in the spring; for example, there was an absolute drought 
at Hull from 11th February—23rd March, at Bury St. Edmund’s from 16th 
February—24th March, and at Worthing from 15th February—22nd March. 
The first half of April was also very dry and with the dry period noted above 
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constituted a prolonged partial drought in some districts ; at Kew Observatory 
only. 11, mm. were registered. from.16th February—18th. April, giving a,partial 
drought of 62 days. Another period of absolute drought. was.widely reported 
in the Midland counties during the latter half of. June and the first week in 
July ; the drought lasted from.15 days. at some stations. to 20. at. others. 
December also was very dry. 

Among heavy falls:in 24 hours were'3-63 ins, near Blaenau Ffestiniog on 
5th February and 4:24.ins. at. Machynlleth (Montgomery) and 3-92 ins, near 
Blaenau Ffestiniog on 18th June. 

During a thunderstorm at Lowestoft on 15th June, hailstones 1-5 ins. in 
diameter, that is, nearly as large as golf balls, were collected. 

The duration of sunshine over England and Wales expressed as a percentage 
of the average was 107; the percentages for the districts ranging from 100 in 
England, S.W., and. S. Wales, to 113 in England, N.E. With regard to 
individual months, over the country as a whole, compared with the average, 
the sunniest months were February and May and the dullest January and 
August. February was.notably sunny, particularly in north-east England and 
the Midlands; at Durham it was the sunniest February since 1907, and at 
Cranwell and Ilkley since records were first taken in. 1921 and 1923 respectively. 

The table gives the monthly percentage of the average sunshine for England 
and Wales :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
927 129? “TIS, ~ TU 125. 102) 109" 91 Si illest cae mioe BB cme & 


1944 


The year 1944 was mainly dull ; temperature slightly exceeded the average 
and rainfall was average over the country as a whole. Outstanding features 
of the weather were the mildness of January, the warmth of April, the severe 
frosts followed by an exceptionally hot spell in May, the notably dull July, 
the very dry March, the excessive rainfall in the three autumn months 
September to November and the very cold, foggy spell from 25th-29th Decem- 
ber. There was considerable snowfall on 26th-27th February and in the north 
on 10th—11th December. 

Mean temperature was 0-4° F. above the average, the deviation. for the 
districts ranging from 0-0° F. in England, S.E., to +0-6° F. in the Midland 
Counties. January was unusually mild, April notably warm for the season 
and August warm. February was cold, June cool, September was probably 
the coldest September since 1931 and October and December were rather cold, 
the period, 25th-29th December being notably cold. In May there were 
exceedingly large fluctuations of temperature: severe frost for the season 
occurred at times during cold spells from the 4th-9th and 14th—23rd, and an 
exceptionally hot spell was experienced from the 28th—30th. 

The table gives the monthly deviation from the average temperature over 
England and Wales in degrees F. :-— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
+3:-1.—1-1 —0:5 +3-9 0:0 —06 +406 42-6 ~—1-3 —1-0 + 0-2 -1:5 


The extreme temperatures for the year were 91° F. in London (Camden 
Square and Regent’s Park), at Tunbridge Wells and Horsham on 29th May 
and 9° F: at Belper, Mayfield, Walsall and Newport (Salop) on 29th February 
and at Santon Downham on 27th December. 

The general precipitation expressed as a percentage of the average for the 
period 1881-1915 was 100. Less than the average occurred over much of the 
country south of a line extending roughly from mid-Wales to Norwich as well 
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as at few isolated places in Cumberland and the north of Northumberland. Less 
than 90 per cent. was received over much of an area covering Sussex and 
extending north to Cambridge and Oxford, at a number of places on the south 
coast and in an area covering Herefordshire and some inland stations in south 
Wales. More than the average occurred, however, i the Bristol Channel 
region, locally in Wiltshire and on the border of Glamorgan and Brecon. More 
than 110 per cent. of the average was registered at many places north of the 
line mid-Wales to Norwich and more than 120 per cent. locally in Lancashire, 
and at Houghall, Tynemouth and one or two other scattered places. 


The table gives the monthly rainfall expressed as a percentage of the 
average :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
120.) $6? 9 105 65; >: 103 .98 .9 (167 14° 175 71 


' Compared with the average, March was notably dry and February, May and 
December dry, while September and November were excessively wet. In 
September more than three times the average was registered around Newcastle, 
and at Leaze’s Park, Newcastle, it was the wettest September in a record back 
to 1896. In November more than twice the average occurred in areas scattered 
over the country and rainfall was not only heavy but frequent. 


An absolute drought, that is a period of at least 15 consecutive days to none 
of which is credited -01 in. of rain or more, occurred in some areas during the 
end of February and March. At Sidmouth an absolute drought lasted for 45 
days from 16th February to 3lst March and at Newton Abbot for 44 days from 
16th February to 30th March. In the east and south-east an absolute drought 
occurred at a number of stations during the first 18 or 19 days of August. 


Among the heaviest falls in 24 hours were 4-70 ins. near Blaenau Ffestiniog 
(Merioneth) and 4-64 ins. at Machynlleth (Montgomery) on 22nd January, 
3-97 ins. at Rhondda Water Works on September 3rd and 4-70 ins. near Blaenau 
Ffestiniog on Ist December. On the two consecutive days, 16th and 17th 
November, 3-60 ins. and 3-05 ins. respectively were registered at Holne, 
S. Devon. Unusually heavy rain was recorded in a narrow belt extending 
from Mayfield (Staffs) to Meltham in the West Riding of Yorkshire during a 
thunderstorm on 29th May ; at Rhodes Wood Reservoir 3-05 ins. was registered 
in two hours and at Kinder Filters Reservoir 2-55 ins. in 75 minutes. 


‘Sunshine was below the average, the percentage of the average being 93; . 
the percentages for the districts ranged from 89 in England, N.E., and England, 
N.W., and N. Wales to 99 in England, S.E. For the country generally com- 
pared with the average the dullest months were January, June, July and 
November. July, w:th only 60 per cent. of the average, was exceptionally 
dull; at w.dcly scattered stations with records back to 1881 it was the dullest 
July on record. At Gorleston, June was the dullest month of that name since 
records started in 1908. November was markedly dull in the south-west ‘and 
locally in the Midlands ; the percentage of the average at Bude was only 36 
and the total, 27 hours, was the lowest there for November sincé 1917. At 
Ross-on-Wye, apart from 1934, it was the dullest November in a 31-year record. 
With reference to the average the sunniest months were March, May, August 


and’ December. December, in particular, was much sunnier than usual; at 
‘Falmouth it was the sunniest December in a record starting in 1881. 


‘The table gives the monthly sunshine expressed as a percentage of the 
average :—- 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


80 SP NSTiOY : “OF 120 82° 60 107 97° 95 81 125 
} 157 


1945 


The year 1945 was mild after a notably cold January, with rainfall and 
sunshine both somewhat below the average over the country as a whole. 
Among outstanding features of the weather of the year were the intense cold 
-of January, the unusual mildness of the late winter, early spring and autumn 
and the cold, frosty spell at the end of April and the beginning of May. Other 
memorable features were the unusually dull September, the exceptionally 
calm, dry and dull November, the severe gale of 18th-19th January, the 
severe thunderstorms in mid-July and the exceptional fall of hail in the 
Midlands on 11th May. 


Mean temperature exceeded the average by 1:7° F.; January was excep- 
tionally cold, but mean temperature was above the average on the whole in 
each of the following 11 months. An unusually prolonged spell of markedly 
mild weather occurred from the beginning of February until the 27th of April. 
The autumn months were also notably mild. A markedly cold spell occurred 
at the end of April and beginning of May and caused considerable damage to 
vegetable and fruit crops. 


The table gives the monthly deviation from the average temperature over 
England and Wales in degrees F. :— 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
—6:3 +4°9,+4:3 44:2, +16 +1:2 +1:3 40-4 +1-9. 43-4) +240 +1-1 


The extreme temperatures for the year were 90° F. at Norwich on 15th July 
and —1° F. at Shobdon on 26th January. 


The general precipitation expressed as a percentage of the average for the 
period 1881-1915 was 94. Less than the average occurred over the greater 
part of the country but more than the average was registered in rather small 
scattered areas; for example, in Cornwall, Devon, Norfolk, South Wales, 
north-west Midlands, an inland area in north Wales, around Manchester and 
Huddersfield and in coastal strips from Berwick upon Tweed to Alnwick and 
from Tynemouth to Hartlepool. More than 110 per cent. of the average was 
received in a small strip near Berwick upon Tweed and 121 per cent. at Berwick 
upon Tweed itself. On the other hand less than 80 per cent. was measured in a 
coastal area in north Wales, in an area extending south-west from Hull to 
Mansfield, locally in the Fen district, around Bournemouth and in east Kent 
and extreme east Sussex. Roughly 70 per cent. occurred in east Kent near 
Dungeness, Lympne and Margate. 


Over the country as a whole November was exceptionally dry and March, 
April and August dry; while January, February, May and June were wet. 
November was the driest month of that name over the country as a whole 
in a record back to 1869. 


The Table gives the monthly rainfall expressed as a percentage of the 
average. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
116° 12h" 49 83 141 134 94 84 99 1050" 23 105 


An absolute drought, that is a period of at least 15 consecutive days to none 
of which is credited -01 in. of rain or more, occurred locally during March, or 
the latter part of February and the first part of March. Absolute droughts of 
from 15 to 20 days were experienced at many places in southern districts 
during the period 7th-27th April and no measurable rain was registered at 
numerous places in the southern half of the country from 1st-19th October 
inclusive. In November, too, an absolute drought was registered by many 
observers. 
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Among the heavier falls in 24 hours were 3:12 ins. at Blaenau Ffestiniog 
and 3-11 ins. at Cantref on Ist April, 4:20 ins. at Petworth (Sussex) and 


3-49 ins. at Bognor Regis on 14th July, 3-53 ins. at Aberporth on 15th July, 


3°26 ins. at Usk on 28th August, 3-35 ins. at Boston (Lincs.) on 29th August 
and 4-85 ins. at Borrowdale and 4-20 ins. at Watendlath Farm (Cumberland) 
on 24th October. 


Thunderstorms occurred very frequently in some areas, notably the north- 
east and Midlands. Severe storms occurred in southern England on 8th May 
and locally in the Midlands on 11th May. Severe thunderstorms, during the 
period 13th-15th July, caused flooding and damage to crops and there were 
severe storms locally on 28th and 29th August. 


There was considerable snowfall in January, but apart from this there was 
little snow during the year. 


Sunshine was somewhat below the average, the percentage over the country 
being 96. Compared with the average April was by far the sunniest month 
while September and November were markedly dull. At many places in the 
southern half of the country September was the dullest September on record, 
notably at Kew Observatory and Oxford where the records go back to 1880 
and 1881 respectively. November, also was the dullest month of that name 
at a number of places ; for example, at Shoeburyness, Gorleston, Ross-on-Wye 
and Sealand. 


The table gives the monthly percentages of the average sunshine. 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June «July “Aug. -Sept:-Qct. “Nov.. Dec. 
TUS 53999). 13.5: 928553,01 95 94 93 67 100 68 98 
_ The gale on 18th-19th January was exceptionally severe, the speed in gusts 


rising to more than 113 m.p.h. at St. Ann’s Head (a record gust for the British 
Isles), 89 m.p.h. at Scilly and 88 m.p.h. at South Shields all on the 18th. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Table I.—Population in thousands at ages 15-50, 1841-1945. 
in other years.) 


(b) Married 


Note.—Female Records for years prior to 1938 were published on pages 232 et seq. of the Statistical Review, Text, 1938-39, 
England and Wales. 
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Table IJI.—Supplement. 


Subdivision of Estimates shown in main table distinguishing separate . 
| Quarters of Marriage Durations under 2 years. 


Duration (months) 




















0-23 24-54 53-84 | 8}-114 
749 744 602 462 
3,273 3,830 3,724 3,551 
2,077 2,616 2,735 2,800 
696 874 917 942 
300 367 375 377 
158 194 195 195 
109 130 130 127 
7,253 8,625 8,548 8,327 
7,362 8,755 8,678 8,454 
1 044 918 723 598 
3,843 3,972 3,677 3,591 
2,338 2,652 2,678 2,846 
764 892 918 972 
330 382 385 400 
178 205 | 205 206 
120 137 138 138 
8,497 9,021 8,586 8,613 
8,617 9,158 8,724 8,751 
1,276 1,376 1,115 808 
4,561 5,819 5,715 5,202 
2,422 3,410 3,688 3,689 
807 1,080 1,156 1,186 
357 454 471 480 
195 242 248 252 
126 154 157 160 
9,618 12,381 12,393 11,617 
9,744 12,535 12,550 11,777 
1,139 1,157 981 778 
3,853 4,765 5,038 5,204 
1,702 2,330 2,711 3,069 
659 877 984 1,070 
330 427 456 466 
199 246 258 259 
134 163 166 163 
7,882 9,802 10,428 10,846 
8,016 9,965 10,594 11,009 
1,186 1,198 984 765 
3,878 4,810 4,913 4,880 
1,387 1,850 2,041 2,214 
580 758 824 876 
319 400 419 433 
199 243 | -- 252 260 
133 162 165 170 
7,549 9,259 9,433 9,428 
7,682 9,421 9,598 9,598 


(figures in tens) 


Duration (months) 











114-144 
391 
3,550 
3,009 
1,019 
397 
204 
131 
8,570 
8,701 
496 
3,480 
2,983 
1,022 
411 
207 
139 
8,599 
8,738 
580 408 306 215 
4,312 3,514 3,160 3,000 
3,394 3,137 3,135 3,324 
1,129 1,106 1,141 1,212 
452 436 439 455 
238 230 230 234 
151 145 145 144 
10,105 8,831 8,411 8,440 
10,256 8,976 8,556 8,584 
657 538 410 269 
5,320 5,406 5,113 4,506 
3,471 4,151 4,453 4,382 
1,165 1,328 1,430 1,470 
483 515 535 543 
260 269 277 281 
161 164 166 168 
11,356 12,207 12,218 11,451 
11,517 12,371 12,384 11,619 
608 460 360 250 
4,730 4,687 4,778 4,747 
2,377 2,747 3,189 3,617 
922 1,047 1,187 1,302 
441 479 515 529 
262 271 284 285 
169 173 176 174 
9,340 9,691 10,313 10,730 
9,509 9,864 10,489 10,904 








- 


956 
3,066 
987 
462 
269 
L72 
124 


5,912 
6,036 


1,129 
3,955 
1,483 
598 
324 
208 
143 


7,697 
7,840 


980 
3,655 
1,244 

576 

330 

210 

153 


6,995 
7.148 


1,115 
4,400 
1,694 
679 
372 
240 
167 


8,500 
8,667 


1S 


_Table I11I1—Supplement (contd.) 


834 
3,719 
1,303 
606 
341 
220 
157 


7,023 
7,180 


867 
4,026 
1,586 

635 

353 


225 


159 


7,692 
7,851 


673 
3,787 
1,333 

629 

351 

227 

160 


7,000 
7,160 


669 
3,885 
1,556 

630 

353 

222 

158 


7,315 
7,473 


1944 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30=34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 


15-44 
15-49 


1945 

15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 


15-44 
15-49 


167 














555 441 343 239 
3,823 4,005 4,209 4,454 
1392 1573 1,755 1.975 

651 708 769 846 

356 379 402 426 

230 239 248 263 

163 167 171 173 
7,007 7,345! 7,726 8,203 
7.170 7,512 7,897 8.376 

538 415 323 224 
3,715 3,599 3,577 3,551 
1,532 1,592 1,676 1,730 

630 659 693 722 

351 360 372 383 

221 226 235 242 

156 160 166 170 
6,987 6,851 6,876 6,852 
7.143 7011 7,042 7,022 
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Table IV.—Supplement. 


Subdivision of Legitimate Maternities shewn in main table distinguish- 


ing separate Quarters of Marriage Durations under 2 years. 


acne aera 
0-2 


2,272 
2,933 
1,149 
416 
216 
62 


7,048 


2,145 
2,576 
967 
389 
167 
84 


6,328 


1,767 
2,318 
846 
346 
176 
71 


5,524 


1,428 
1,863 
605 
290 
183 
78 


4,447 


1,206 
1,898 
624 
257 
171 
64 


1,218 
1,800 
505 
265 
172 
94 


4,054 


1,167 
1,816 
543 
253 
145 
72 


1,129 
1,961 
625 
291 
149 
55 


4,210 


4,220 


3,996 


Duration (months) 


23-54 


7,478 
13,821 
4,690 
1,419 
478 
124 


28,010 


7,645 
12,302 
4,110 
1,256 
483 
141 


25,937 


6,447 
10,838 
3,440 
1,109 
460 
125 


22,419 


4,621 
7,939 
2,504 
921 
402 
101 


16,488 


4,466 
7,427 
2,052 
860 
391 
112 


15,308 


3,982 
6,669 
1,726 
748 
376 
150 


13,651 


3,761 
6,852 
1,726 
797 
355 
155 


13,646 


3,567 
6,577 
1,805 
704 
356 
145 


13,154 


54-8 


5,763 
15,427 
5,864 
1,733 
557 
128 


29,472 


6,139 
14,091 
5,560 
1,692 
506 
93 


28,081 


5,924 
14,992 
5,608 
1,584 
512 

81 


28,701 


4,444 
11,638 
4,193 
1,482 
517 
154 


22,428 


4,301 
ES S17, 
3,394 
1,320 
514 
131 


24.177 


4,239 
10,624 
2,897 
1,192 
477 
137 


19,566 


4,228 
10,986 
2,904 
1,301 
537 
148 





20,104 


4,270 
11,279 
3,322 
1,298 
521 
122 


20,812 


Age of Woman 


1938 

15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 


15-44 


1939 
15—19 
20-24 
Zone 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 


15-44 


1940 
15-19 
20-24 
Zo=29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 


15-44 


1941 
15-19 
20—24 
25-29 


# 30-34 


35-39 
40-44 


15-44 
1942 


15-19 - 


20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 


15-44 


1943 
15= ES 
20-24 
25=29 
30-34 
BOO) 
40-44 


15-44 


1944 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 





15-44 


1945 
beta 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 


15-44 


170 


114-144 


1,665 
15,492 
11,282 
3,581 
958 
206 


33,184 


2,194 
13,525 
9,474 
3,191 
868 
145 


29,397 


2,286 
15,589 
10,098 
3,242 
926 
166 


32,307 


2,323 
16,979 
9,238 
3,050 
1,054 
183 


32,827 


2,157 
15,338 
6,600 
2,474 
917 
205 


27,691 


2,186 
16,753 
5,870 
2,352 
941 
200 


28,302 


2,068 
16,091 
5,375 
2,168 
901 
199 


26,802 


1,632 
13,526 
5,520 
1,985 
792 
196 


23,651 





Duration (months) 


143-17} 


1,003 
9,607 
7,650 
2,440 
690 
137 


21,527 


1,162 
- 9,490 
7,414 
2,386 
711 
150 


21,313 


1,009 
9,505 
7,160 
2,325 
648 
172 


20,819 


1,373 
13,731 
8,365 
2,519 
783 
152 


26,923 


1,393 
12,584 
5,828 
2,106 
731 
159 


22,801 


1,258 
13,244 
5,042 
1,919 
703 
184 


22,350 


1,303 
12,696 
4,289 
1,803 
691 
143 


20,925 


999 
10,055 
4,032 
1,480 
628 
154 


17,348 








16,269 


174-20} 


470 
6,810 
5,280 
1,639 

473 

104 


14,776 


591 
6,985 
6,378 
2,173 

576 

107 


16,810 


564 
6,857 
6,232 
1,986 
528 
102 


944 
11,618 
7,889 
2,267 
692 
141 


23,551 


782 
10,557 
6,018 
2,081 
689 
139 


20,266 


757 
10,650 
4,545 
1,779 
640 
148 


18,519 


745 
9,953 
3,763 
1,481 

587 

148 


16,677 


816 
8,629 
3,603 
1,350 

545 

a 


15,115 


204-234 


186 
5,560 
6,233 
2,125 
558 
94 


14,756 


“294 
5,609 
6,119 
2,040 

514 
118 


14,694 


296 
5,355 
5,578 
1,750 

511 

84 


13,574 


358 
7,265 
6,105 
1,935 

490 

140 


16,293 


456 
9,402 
6,414 
2,066 

641 

160 


19,139 


438 
8,935 
4,594 
1,657 

574 

147 


16,345 


404 
8,953 
3,810 
1,451 

556 

141 


15,5315 





526 
7,607 
3,516 
1,357 

495 

132 


13,633 
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Table V.—Supplement. 


Maternity Rates (per year of exposure) for separate Quarters of 
Marriage Durations under 2 years. 














Duration (Months) Duration (Months) 
| Age of Woman §{ TT 
0-24 24-54 54-84 84-11} 114-144 | 144-174 | 173-20 | 203-233 
-303 1-005 :957 “414 426 |. +338 +208 ‘115 
-090 -361 “414 “415 +436 +284 -211 ‘177 
-055 *179 +214 +384 +375 -241 "159 177 
-060 “162 ‘189 -410 +351 +222 +140 168 
072 -130 -149 +285 241 - |- +168 «112 -126 
-039 064 066 “112 ‘101 066 -049 042 
097 “325 “345 391 +387 251 i172 Syd tt po 
+205 -833 +849 +388 “442 -320 +218 155 
-067 -310 -383 -397 +389 -287 222° “192 
041 “155 +208 -365 -318 -237 -197 -186 
051 141 -184 -367 -312 | -220 “190 173 
051 -126 “131 -266 -211 168 +134 ‘118 
-047 -069 045 -102 -070 -070 050 055 
074 +288 +327 -369 +342 ~ «250 +199 ‘179 
“138 “469 -531 341 +394 247 -184 +138 
051 “186 -262 +353 +362 -270 -217 ‘178 
+035 101 *152 “319 - +298 +228 +199 168 
-043 -103 -137 -329 -287 -210 ‘174 +144 
-049 “101 “109 -231 -205 “149 +120 “112 
-036 052 +033 -090 -070 3075 044 -036 
-057 181 1232 |v S28 2320.5 oi) es 2oO ct cs 2S ener 
*125 “399 453 -361 +354 - +255 230 | +133 
-048 “167 -231 -333 319 + +254 “227 -161 
-036 -107 “155 “310 -266 +202 177 139 
-044 -105 “151 +322 -262 -190 “159 +132 
-055 -094 “113 -250 -218 152 1207 -090 
-039 041 -060 -091 -070 ae OSs 051 +050 
056 +168 “215 -318 -289 +221 +193 “142 
“102 -373 -437 +325 +355 | +303 -217 -182 
-049 “154 +234 “337 +324 +268 *221 -198 
-045 ‘111 -166 311 ZISS teas :189 ‘177 
044 “113 “160 -309 -268 -201 175 +159 
054 -098 -123 +227 -208 153 +134 121 
-032 -046 -052 079 -078 -059 -049 -056 
056 *165 “224 -315 +296 -235 197 -178 
“119 -365 “459 +372 +358 +268 -211 177 
-060 172 -253. +364 +339 +268 +217 :189 
-050 . *130 “196 +352 :308 +234 -192 -180 
-056 “122 “181 +342 -296 -216 +182 “159 
-063 “109 “130 +255 +222 “159 138 +120 
-053 -067 -059 -093 -078 -069 053 051 
-068 -183 +249 348 :317 +244 -198 “175 
“122 “384 “507 “412 +373 +295 -217 169 
-059 -187 +295 “455 421 31 “236 -201 
055 “139 -223 “461 -386 :273 ‘214 -193 
055 -138 -215 -406 +333 +255 -193 ‘172 
-054 -108 “157 -265 -253 182 +146 +131 
-042 -074 -067 -081 -087 -060 :060 054 
-068 +195 +286 -426 +383 +285 -216 +187 
-100 -320 -493 +433 -303 +241 +253 +235 
-050 “149 -280 -486 +364 +279 -241 -214 
042 -107 -209 -478 -360 +253 -215 -203 
-049 “104 -204 “430 +315 +225 +195 “188 
-046 -096 +148 -291 +226 +174 147 “129 
-026 -060 054 “102 -089 -068 073. | +055 
055 “155 -271 453 +339 +253 220 | +199 
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Table VI.—Legitimate Maternities of Years 1938-1945 
classified by Mother’s Age, Duration of Marriage and 
Number of Previous Children. England and Wales. 


Note.—(i) Tables already published as SS in Parts II of the Statistical Reviews of the 
several years but here adjusted (a) by an ordered distribution of all Not Stated records, 
and (b) to render the records of 1938, 1939 and 1940 comparable as far as possible with 
the ‘‘occurrences’’ of later years—see page 77. The adjusted figures by age, for all 
durations and numbers of previous children combined, differ to a slight and unimportant 
extent from those shewn in Table EE of the successive Parts II. 

(ii) Statements of numbers of children which were incompatible with the duration of 
Matriage were not questioned and are recorded without modification. Such children, if 
incorrectly stated, were presumably illegitimate or offspring of a previous marriage. 























O-— 8 mos, 11,703 


1938 
LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
Marriage stillborn) by present husband being y n 
duration Per | Taare Or Wee ee gis mee cer ae —- 
Total | 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 T0n14¢ (fete 
over 
Mothers of All Ages 
All Aten 
durations |610,690 | 261,872 | 155,132 | 78:959 | 42,353 | 25,228 | 16,472 | 10,962 4,176 | 134 
O— 8 mos. 64,530 
Sl tiet 32,570 
O- yrs. 97,100) 95,165 1,565 205 91 46 6 8 4,— 
s Baciaat 84,243] 70,638 | 12,947 552 48 32 10 10 2a 
2 yh 66,787) 35,441 | 28,183 | 2,887 216 28 20 — PA Wace 
a5 56,711|. 21,658 | 26,062 | 7,854 | 1,003 86 22 10 4°/t— 
eR: 47,876| 13,524 | 21,765 | 9,897 | 2,325 307 38 12 ee 
52 38,347} 7,951 | 16,125 | 9,724 | 3,566 826 119 18 2 — 
6- ,, 33,230} 5,279 | 12,454 | 8,964 | 4,530 | 1,574 346 63 Pop i a 
i raf 28,748} 3,559 9,721 | 7,911 | 4,605 | 2,074 684 146 Pa c= 
8-—_,, 25,606} 2,736 7,671 | 6,876 | 4,381 | 2,460 | 1,051 294 10°; — 
oR ,, 21,154; 1,810 5,488 | 5,454 | 3,856 | 2,509 | 1,334 471 12345 —— 
L0— > 3, 69,046] 3,548 | 11,273 | 14,731 |12,590 | 9,907 | 7,543 | 4,934 264 2 
Se, 33,235 502 | 1,701 | 3,517 | 4,527 | 4,747 | 4,421 | 4,042 1,895 | 26 
20.5 7,692 59 173 367 597 595 839 872 1,593 | 65 
25. 905 2 4 20 18 37 39 80 378 | 41 
30 & over 10 -— — — _ — — 2 ep 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All 
durations | 21,878} 19,463 2,231 174 8 2 — — — as 
196 2 2 oo — -— —_— 
1235 29 -- 2 2S — — _ 
722 69 2 a“ — -—— — — 
74 74 4 — ae — — — 
4 pe pes pa ay eae =—_ as 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All 
durations | 141,994) 91,462 | 36,119 |10,977 | 2,813 509 98 16; — — —_ — — 
O- 8 mos. | 32,181 
9-11 ,, 14,749 
O- yrs. 46,930] 46,269 610 40 | 11 — — — — — — = — 
1- ,, 37,469} 30,050 7,156 253 10 — — — — — — — aa 
2 ,, 25,037} 10,392 | 13,157 | 1,413 71 4 — a —-- —— — — i 
eG 16,265} 3,443 | 8,807] 3,582] 415 1801 nse ae th = fi Beas al bees 
aie ¢ 9,005 962 | 4,112 | 3,004 837 82 Bea oe ee a ae E 
i para 4,415 245 1,566 | 1,702 725 161 16 —- a —— — — — 
6- ,, 2,030 69} 529 687 S452 105 37 8} — —— ao -— —_— 
la oO}: 660 14 145 237 162 67 29 6 — — — —_ me 
8- ,, 163 14 31 55 33 22 6 2, —- — — — oa 
oF aes | 20 4 6 4 4. fer ae 2 (pees ia = teat 
Mothers aged 25-29 
All 
durations | 198,124} 92,835 | 57,285 | 27,056 |12,357 | 5,492 | 2,113 679 234 65 6 2{— 





oe ae 10,749 

0- yrs. 22,452| 21,893 440 69 29 17i| 2: git 220 pt ee [eas | is 
come 30,445] 27,011 | 3,234| 174 10 10 4 abt. ait ee 5k es 
ga 28,123] 17,182 | 9,861 996 74 tia es Sh sithoa. [Mega {parr 
gar 26,968} 12,021 | 11,624 | 2,914} 376 29 aries ct See) eee Mh Oe ee 
4 24,3841 7,290 | 11,228 | 4,684 | 1,039} 129 12 ork ithe ieee | bees 
5s 19,736, 3,836 | 8,296 | 5,143 | 1,971 | 419 67 2 Sty. eke Meets 
Ge), 16,035, 1,919 | 5,686] 4,754 | 2,548 | 923 182 21 A tee Wags ts 
i 12,293 876 | 3,646 | 3,677 | 2,485 | 1,172 378 49 10a — eRe ete ee 
ae 8,505, 472) 1,834] 2,530 | 1,889] 1,119} 496] 125 34 6.\i Bae Oia T toe 
oo. |, 4,627| 143 817 | 1,180 | 1,054} 794] 429 155.| 43 10 7 ee 








10-14 4,556 192 619 935 882 870 541 319 
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Marriage 
duration 


» Mothers aged 30-34 


All 


durations |144,508| 42,756 


0- 8 mos. 3,568 


9-11 ,, 3,866 
Q- yrs. 7,434 
I— ;, 9,785 
2—. 3, 9,751 
Begs 10,461 
4- ,, 11,441 
5- 5, 11,173 
Gs <3; 11,776 
t=. 4; 12,032 
8- ,, 12,646 
9 ,, 11,727 

10— _;, 33,640 

15-19,, 2,642 


— ee | | | | | | | 


Mothers aged 35-39 


All 
durations | 77,192 


0— 8 mos. 1,251 
1,076 
2,327 
2,679 
2,471 
2,395 





Mothers aged 40 and over 


Alli ' 
durations | 26,994 


0— 8 mos. 314 
9- 





Table VI.—1938. (contd.) 


235 

956 
3,352 
4,313 
5,073 
5,070 
4,942 
4,578 


15,409 


67 
292 
950 

1,032 
1,164 
1,034 
1,150 
1,215 
1,236 
1,316 
4,963 


« 970 


20 


(See notes on first page of table) 


LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
stillborn) by present husband being 


Ss oe | Sa Yl SY S | SS) + ; 


41,249 |24,717 | 14,345 


71 

65 
251 
984 
1,650 
2,186 
2,715 
3,110 
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ee eee | ce | eer ee 
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Table VI.—1939. 
(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 


duration Ce TPR Se pO TERA et oT epee Ed dc ae 
| 15 
Total 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 g 10-14 tie 


Mothers of All Ages 


All 
durations |604,713] 257,505 | 157,231 |78,140 (41,522 (24,947 |15,825 {10,490 | 7,077 | 4,705 | 3,040 | 4,095 | 136 


0- 8 mos. | 60,346 
9-11 ,, 31,817 

















0-yrs. 92,163} 90,820 1,058 |. 144 70 35 17 14 4 1 — — — 
| ae 82,214] 68,333 | 13,287 494 51 24 9 7 3 3 1 2}; — 
2- 5, 66,440} 36,142 | 27,266 | 2,751 207 38 19 6 4 5 1 1}; — 
3-4, 56,996| 22,302 | 26,317 | 7,448 797 75 29 12 8 4 2 2;— 
4- ,, 49,076} 13,771 | 22,421 |10,137 | 2,356 314 47 16 ss] 4 _ 5] — 
S= 4, 40,627 8,670 | 17,502 | 9,903 | 3,540 834 139 23 9 4 2 1}; — 
6-4, 32,722} 5,327 | 12,744 | 8,604 | 4,255 | 1,365 338 61 14 6 4 47 = 
fom ey 28,428 3,680 9,764 | 7,605 | 4,431 | 2,058 684 144 42 8 6 6; — 
8- ,, 24,869} 2,525 7,429 | 6,686 | 4,248 | 2,544 962 347 88 28 3 9| — 
9- ,, 21,790} 1,790 5,606 | 5,687 | 3,936 | 2,586 | 1,357 583 174 48 9 14]; — 
10- ,, 68,445] 3,659 | 11,816 | 14,646 |12,588 | 9,809 | 7,163 | 4,503 |2,422 |1,092 | 468} 273 6 
15- ,, 32,091 444 1,855 | 3,629 | 4,406 | 4,461 | 4,150 | 3,773 | 3,309 | 2,580 | 1,640 | 1,823 21 
20- ,, 7,867 40 156 390 611 751 843 932 898 | 834 792 |1,551 69 
25- ,, 973 2 10 16 26 51 68 67 97 88 112 399 | 37 
30 & over L2 -- ms —_— = 2 — 2 _ — —_ 5 3 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All 
durations | 23,864 | 21,040 2,621 184 14 2 3 -— —_ — os _ 


0—- 8 mos. | 15,929 
9-11 ,, 2,321 
1 


0- yrs 8,250 18,127 121: 2 —_ —_ —_— 
l- ,, 4,241 2,669 1,549 23 —_ — — 
2- ,; 1,176 226 844 102 — — 
3- ,, 197 18 107 57 

4-53 Ssh Ey. Ree ie 


Mothers aged 20-24 
All 


= 
| 
| 
eimiees 
teat Lo 
tA 
aloe ti 
PUA 
ed ele 


durations {134,840} 86,190 | 34,802 |10,460 | 2,668 583 97 fe 9 3 2 4; — 
0O- 8 mos. | 28,969 

9-11 ,, 14,256 

Q- yrs. 43,225| 42,728 465 29 3 — —_ —- mo —- — — — 
1- ,, 35,609} 28,345 7,050 201 10 3 —_ — —~ — — — — 
7 BS 23,983| 10,076 | 12,490 | 1,344 730 me — a Se ee wee, 
3=4 5, 15,392 3,520 8,360 | 3,183 312 15 2 —_ — — -— — —_— 
Y Ss 9,092| 1,074 | 4,107] 3,036] 786 84 Sth wee | PRT OSES fos A 
5 4,702 320 | 1,641 | 1,734 788 | 202 16 Pp ot Spe 1 Pee 
6285 1,964 87 532| 673| 473} 159 34 4 Zire HUROL Ss ete f vik 
(cae 677 Zo 127 204 185 88 35 6 4 1 1 1]; — 
8-5 196 15 30 56 38 32 5 11 3 2 1 3) — 
9- ,, _ — — — — — — — — —- _ — —_ 
Mothers aged 25-29 

All 

durations |198,457) 92,525 | 58,701 | 26,611 | 12,048 | 5,356 | 2,132 772 | 217 73 11 11 | — 
O- 8 mos. | 10,637 

9-11 ,, | 10,400 

0- yrs. 21,037| 20,669 286 48 18 9 5 2 — — —- — — 
1l- ,, 29,385| 25,948 3,251 £57 25 a 1 —_ —_ —— _ ij — 
ooh. 4, 28,560| 17,996 | 9,644] 851 55 10 a Big os esas | 7 ES be se oS 
aa 27,920} 12,632 | 12,065 | 2,885 307 26 i oe © wit | GU Bee RRS Oe rea 
4- ,, 25,143 7,433 11,689 | 4,808 | 1,066 133 14 _— — _ — — — 
ey 20,568| 4,076] 8,972] 5,217 | 1,829} 410 60 "is ere ene Se ae eS 
6- ,, 15,603 1,978 5,776 | 4,513 | 2,360 776 172 28 — — —_ — —_ 
ro S. 12,012 956 | 3,570 | 3,522 | 2,348 | 1,158 373 7i 13. 1} ieee Sica 
8- ,, 8,354 427 1,975 | 2,348} 1,812 | 1,131 490 140 25 6 ~ —- — 
9~ ,, 5,232 164 859 | 1,338 | 1,228 862 476 224 54 18 5} 6;— 
10-14,, 4,643 246 614 924 | 1,000 839 532 303 125 49 7 4|;— 






(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 


sy duration _|—— a eee 6 Sea eS ee ae ee RETEST ESS PUGS SET SRN iTS 2 0 
er. | 15 & 
at | Total 0 1 Z 3 4 a 6 i 8 9 10-14 caplet 
ar Aptomaie st BO rere | ent | eee | intense | entrees | enenntne—| dee| en | ere | 


Mothers aged 30-34 


: Table VI.—1939. (contd.) 
: 
: 
™ 


6 
i 0- 8 mos. 3,337 
: oa, 3,568 
O- yrs. 6,905 6,686 121 44 2a} 13 7 6 1 — — — —- 
| ees 9,790 8,634 1,044 80 Yi 13 3 5 1 2 nf _— — 
2-4) 9,788 6,162 3,238 317 42 18 7 4 —_ —_ — — — 
. B= i» 10,589 4,937 4,504 993 114 23 11 5 — 1 1 — —_ 
4- 5, 11,742 4,274 5,275.| 1,235 366 67 11 8 2 ase — 4A == 
: 2 bs 12,139 3,419 5,583 | 2,262 663 164 36 6 3 zZ — 1 — 
6- ,, 11,810} 2,558 5,142 | 2,647 | 1,044 314 83 12 5 2 1 —— 
days 11,938 2,046 4,677 | 2,962 | 1,415 588 187 51 10 — 2 — — 
&- ,, 12,002 1,426 4,021 | 3,180 } 1,827 | 1,026 332 141 Bit) 1 — — = 
9- ,, 11,606 1,039 3,231.) 3,077} 1,953, | 1,316 621 262 84 18 4 1] — 
10- ,, 33,017 1,372 5,313 | 6,878 | 6,248 | 4,922 | 3,880 | 2,351 | 1,229 492 226 101 
15-19,, 2,549 40 149 273 345 402 397 304 258 192 104 84 1 


eat | ene rete iirean | armen anise | miner ote oan eegeesenccceee | eetmeecenngmenen | ememnnhoaber sec 


Mothers aged 35-39 
All 


isi ee 


All ; 
tt durations |143,875| 42,593 | 42,298 | 24,448 | 14,051 5.5575. 3.055 [45630 dau 339 193 








durations |.77,466 | 12,750 | 15,962 |13,278 | 9,705 | 7,416 | 5,588 | 4,373 | 3,287 | 2,272 |1,348 |1,461 | 26 
0- 8 mos. 1,156 
9-11 ,, 1,062 
a 0- yrs. 2218 2112 54 15 17 9 3 4 3 1, ee etek 
: 1-',, 2,669 | 2,292 329 27 7 6 4 2 io) Se —_ ae 
>; 2 |; 2,481 | 1,416 900 115 28 6 fi 2 3 4 one —_— —- 
} 3-4, 2,436 1,012 1,076 280 40 7 8 3 7 CE eos << a 
P 4- ,, 2,664 864 1,167 475 107 26 12 7 74 4 — — — 
5 3,, 2,781 738 1,156 582 220 47 21 8 6 le i -- os 
6- ,, 2,920 617 1,149 672 319 96 42 BS oS aa 1 1]; — 
7 4 3,337 582 1,261 807 398 182 72 5 11 64 to 3-| = 
a oe 3,816 593 1,278 978 488 293 132 47 16 7 — 4; — 
oh 4,339 519 1,370 | 1,120 655 336 220 80 29 uf — 3° =— 
10- _,, 26,533 1,749 | 5,126 | 5,939 | 4,601 | 3,478 | 2,333 | 1,613 | 918} 469| 186] 121 | — 
15- ,, «$19,875 244 | 1,069 | 2,197 |. 2,728 | 2,795 | 2,585 | 2,405 | 2,116 | 1,623 |1,017 |1,083 | 13 
20 -24,, 1,397 12 27 71 97 135 169 172 170 142 143 246 13 
Mothers aged 40 and over 
All 
durations | 26,211 2,407 2,847 | 3,159 | 3,036 | 2,724 | 2,430 | 2,168 | 1,934 | 1,636 | 1,340 | 2,426 | 104 
0-8 mos. 318 
9-11 -,, 210 
0-yrs. 528 498 11 6 5 4 2 Ze — gas ies ae! = 
; dF 50 520 445 7 64 6 Z — 1 -_ —_ 1 — 1i|— 
: 2- » 452 266 150 22 5 4 ao t 1 1 1 | = 
is, 3- | yy 462 183 205 50 14 Z —_— 4 Al —_— 1 2|— 
4- 4, 435 126 183 83 Salt 4 5 1 1 —_ — 1; — 
a= 5, 437 117 150 108 40 11 6 4 — — 1 — _ 
6 ,, 425 87 145 99 59 20 7 2 3 —_— be 1}; — 
7=:,, 464 71 129 110 85 42 7: 1 4 1 2 2)-— 
8-_ ,, 501 64 125 124 83 62 23 8 of 1 Z 2); — 
9 , 613 68 146 152 100 72 40 17 7 5 P: 4) — 
10; ,, 4,252 292 763 905 739 570 418 236.| 1504. 82 49 47 1 
15- ,,; 9,667 160 637 | 1,159 | 1,333 | 1,264 | 1,168 | 1,064 935 765 519 656 7 
20=: ,, 6,470 28 129 319 514 616 674 760 728 692 649 | 1,305 56 
he 973 Z 10 16 26 51 68 67 97 88 ns 399 37 
30 & over AZ — _ — ae 2; —- 2 — — — 5 3 
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Table VI.—1940. 
(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or © 


























Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
duration |——— -——__—— big Be aed eel _—— ri 
; 15 
Total 0 i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10-14 wer 

Mothers of All Ages 
All 

durations |578,927 | 252,428 | 145,052 | 75,030 | 40,540 | 23,769 |15,055 | 9,718 | 6,297) 4,255 | 2,822 | 3,845 | 116 
0-8 mos. 56,644 
9-11 ,, 38,139 

O- yrs. 94,783 | 93,627 968 ES 33 15 11 9 2 2 — Yyoce 
An 82,969 | 69,858 | 12,514 500 56 20 11 3 2 1 1 Day = 
2= en 61,614} 32,697 | 26,005 | 2655 184 34 24 9 5 1 ~ — —_ 
3- ,, 53,518 | 20,365 | 25,121 | 7,116 768 92 26 15 12 Z — 1] — 
4- ,, 45,406 | 12,493 | 20,656 | 9,598 | 2,270 303 54 16 9 5 2 — — 
5— "4,5 38,018 7,788 | 16,027 | 9,461 | 3,694 859 129 34 16 6 1) ahs 2! 2); — 
6- ,, 31,033 4,951 | 11,698 | 8,487 | 4,147 | 1,340 321 68 14 4 2 1} — 
(Em ee 25,286 Spates) 8,193 | 7,064 | 4,196 | 1,885 594 151 31 9 7 3) — 
8- ,, 22,146 2,198 6,276 | 6,101 | 4,012 | 2,187 8 8} — 
Oa Fs 19,787 1,522 4,820 | 5,359 } 3,833 | 2,409 11 | 
10- ,, 65,475 3,242 | 10,787 | 14,581 |12,408 | 9,443 2 
5 F, 29,195 489 1,806 | 3,512 | 4,173 | 4,256 | 3,850 | 3,377 | 2,754 | 2,037 | 1,384 |1,535 22 
20- ,, 8,766 42 176 456 741 862 934) 990 980 987 875 |1,671 52 
25-5, 915 3 5 25: 24 64 62 64 82 101 99 347 40 
30 & over 15 — — — 1 — _ iz 1 1 J. 9]; — 





Mothers aged 16-19 
All : 
durations | 22,350 | 19,782 2,401 154 12 1 — —— — a -— — — 
0- 8 mos. | 14,138 

9-11 ,, 23155 

O- yrs 16,893 | 16,777 142 4 _ a — OS" _- — — 
1-2, 4.155312 2,11001 11357 26 2 3 a J — = aS et 
2= bys 1,108 220 802 79 7 mo — — —_ — — —- — 
3="h, 5 190 iG 126 45 3 1 — — —- — — _ — 
4- ,, 4 — 4 — -- — — -- =: — -- —- _: 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All 

durations | 136,105] 90,877 ; 32,600 | 9,560 | 2,443 508 86 26 2 2 1 — 
0-8 mos. 28,148 

9-11 ,, 18,363}. 

O- yrs. 46,511) 46,054 423 29 4 1 -- — = —_ — —— a 
1- ,, 37,306} 30,307 6,771 220 8 — —- —- == — — —_ oo 
yo A 235085| 9,739 4" E1935 # “15332 48 8 2 1 == — — -- — 
3- ,, 14,630) 3,444 7,887 | 3,000 286 11 1 1 =8 — _— — — 
4- ,, 8,108 Oo 3,647 | 2,698 722 82 8 --- = — — — a 
Lo oy 4,073 279: 1,361 | 1,495 Tz, 165 18 2 1 — as — = 
6-755 pls /L9 56 450 596 423 151 30 il =: L 1 —_ — 
vee we 540 15 100 157 166 73.) °? 4D 8 1 {3 |=5=- = | ee 
8- ,, 120 10 24 29 32 15 8 2 = — — — — 
9- ,, 13 Z Zz 4 2 2 ~- 1 ae — — -— 
Mothers aged 25-29 

All 

durations |189,514 | 88,388 | 54,671 | 26,316 112,045 | 5,071 | 2,016 715 207 62 20 3) > 
O- 8 mos. 9,894 
9-11 ,, 11,786 

O-yrs. 21,680 | 21,393 245 36 6 — — — — — — _ — 
i EEE co 29,068 | 25,863 3,045 144 16 — — — — — — — — 
2- ,; 25,974 | 15,900 9,174 816 69 9 3 1 — — — —_ 
3-5 26,19 72) AL 32 LOL | 2.875 Siz, 43 8 7 7 il — — — 
4- ,, 23,783 6,907 | 10,859 } 4,795 | 1,054 137 21 4 5; — i - —_ 
Gre, 19,822 3,684 8,439 | 5,169 | 2,020 431 60 WZ, 5 1 1 —_ _ 
6- ,, 15,068 1,830 5,388 |. 4,539 | 2,351 746 188 23 2 1 — — — 
Ye 10,981 827 3,000 | 3,419 | 2,229 | 1,069 354 76 7{,— — — — 
See 7,757 364 POS9s|, 2,205) SiO sd OS.0 457 128 29 4 1|.-— —_ 
9- ,, 4,972 156 812. |) 1,294 |) 15,253 823 425 154 42 10 3 — —_ 
10 14, 4,212 137 433 964 925 773 498 | 310 110 45 14 3) ae 








Table VI.—1940. (contd.) 


(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous chidren (surviving, dead or 





























Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
duration |—-—— TEESE EERIE EERO we ee ee 
2 15 & 
iia 0 d 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10-14 pad 
Mothers aged 30-34 
All 
durations |133,100 | 39,082 | 37,701 | 23,359 113,802 | 8,469 | 5,230 1 2,859 | 1,472 685 283 158 | — 
0-8 mos. 3,039 
9-11 ,, 3,898 
O- yrs. 6,937 6,763 115 28 11 11 5 2 1 1 ~- — — 
1- |,, 9,303 8,220 969 72 21 10 8 1 1 1 — — = 
Bex, +, 8,710 5,294 3,060 297 33 9 8 3 1 1|}o— — —- 
3- ,, 9,666 4,435 4,217 858 113 27 11 3 2 - — — — 
4- ,, 10,638 3,766 4,886 | 1,559 348 53 14 5 2 4 1 _— — 
5= 155 10,961 3,037 4,915 | 2,107 678 179 30 A 6 Z — — an 
6- ,,; 10,996 2,342 4,623 | 2,570 | 1,033 316 61 17 5 — a — = 
d=-\ 3 10,457 1,760 339025) 2/6685) 13355 552 162 40 12 2 aa — — 
8- ,, 10,494 1,302 3,316 | 2,841 | 1,668 847 yor! 128 32 7 i | ee 
9- ,, 10,452 831 2,678 | 3,003 | 1,916 | 1,156 585 210 50 15 5 3) — 
10- ,, 32,206 22 4,881 7,094 | 6,313 | 4,930 | 3,645 | 2,147 |1,142 488 196 98 | — 
15-19 ;; | 2,280 31 139 262 309 379 350 296 218 164 76 56 | — 
Mothers aged 35-39 
Ail } 
durations | 12,513 1) 11,929 14,884] 12,611} 9,339 | 7,068 | 5,399 | 4,011 | 2,767 |1,858 | 1,260 | 1,367 20 
0-8 mos. 1,148 
9-11 ,, 1,109 
O- yrs. 22257 2,164 62 is 8 3 4 3 — _ _ — — 
ae 2,613 2,261 308 26 6 5 2 4/; — — — — 
Z- +, 2,256 1,264 846 111 19 7 6 2 1 — oe — => 
3= .;, 2,394 953 1,091 292 42 6 3 4 3 — —_ — —= 
4- ,, 2,465 745 1,099 459 117 30 ah 6 1 1 — — — 
5- ,, 2,715 680 1,144 594 195 68 19 10 2 1 1 iat = 
6- ,, 2,845 612 1,108 669 290 LiL 35 13 5 1 — 1{|— 
. (ae 2,908 491 1,078 726 374 154 51 18 8 + 2, 2);— 
8- ,, 3,335 464 1,157 868 431 241 113 38 16 3 2 2) — 
9 ,, 3,830 483 1,180 946 591 350 169 74 29 5 2 3, — 
10-_,, 24,998 1,547 4,720 | 5,634 | 4,468 | 3,219 | 2,341 | 1,519 805 437 180 128 | — 
P54 ,; 18,196 260 1,053 | 2,189 | 2,621 | 2,704 | 2,451 | 2,134 | 1,704 | 1,237 885 944 14 
20-24 ,, 1,701 5 38 84 177 170 198 186 193 171 188 285 6 
Mothers aged 40 and over 
All ‘ 
durations | 25,345 2,370 2,795 | 3,030 | 2,899 | 2,652 | 2,324 | 2,107 |1,849 !1,648 |1,258 | 2,317 96 
0- 8 mos. 277 
9-11 ,, 228 
Q- yrs. 505 476 11 5 4 — 2 4 1 — ij — 
1- ,, 524 437 64 12 3 5 1 _ 1 — 1 — — 
2 ,, 481 260 188 20 4 1 3 2 3 —_ — — — 
3- i ;,; 441 191 183 46 12 4 5 —_ —_ 1 ~— 1; — 
4- ;, 408 124 161 87 29 1 4 1 1}; — — —_ a 
5- ;, 447 108 168 96 49 16 2 3 2 2 — 1); — 
6- ,, 405 82 129 113 50 16 7 4 2 1 iu — — 
7- 5, 400 60 113 94 72 37 8 9 3 2 1 1) — 
8- ,, 440 58 120 98 71 4a 27 5 4 4 4 5} — 
9- , 520 50 148 112 71 78 33 17 4 5 E 1] — 
10- ,, 4,059 286 753 889 702 521 387 245 126 78 40 30 2 
E5—|.;, 8,719 198 614 | 1,061 | 1,243 | 1,173 | 1,049 947 832 636 423 535 8 
20- ,, 7,065 37 138 372 564 692 736 804 787 816 687 | 1,386 46 
25—1-,, 916 3 5 25 24 64 62 64 82 101 99 347 40 
30 & over 15 - — — 2 — _ 2 1 1 1 Sb =e 
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Table VI.—1941. 


(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 

































































Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
duration | | | | | yada has 
15 & 
Total 0 1 2 | 9 10-14 nee 
Mothers of All Ages 
All 
durations |560,634 | 251,237 | 132,636 3,991| 2,670] 3,697 | 104 
O- 8 mos. | 43,363 
9-11 ,, 34,491 
O- yrs. 77,854 | 77,094 635 70 3 c= dose 
ees 99,594; 88,371 | 10,723 387 os ae 
B= Nt 60,139} 33,381 24,316 | 2,230 3 1 
a= 46,580| 17,584 | 22,039 | 6,207 Ne BS | a” 
4- 5, 40,828} 11,487 | 18,479 | 8,635 ch eg HERE ees 
5= 5; 35,208} 7,596 | 14,359 | 9,017 4 Soke 
= 29,671} 4,779 | 10,843 | 8,446 3 ih a 
Te 55 24,797 | 3,223 7,914 | 7,174 5 ee coe 
a= 5 20,665| 2,064 | 5,788 | 6,079 4 th ae 
9- ,, 18,303} 1,465 | 4,430 | 5,110 11 he ee 
10= ,, 66,362| 3,589 | 10,899 |15,177 383 | 246 2 
15—— 5; 29,869 |. 537 2,001 | 3,990 1,239 | 1,389 41 
20- ,, 9,880 65 204 598 911 | 1,688 59 
25= fy 873 2 6 17 101 | 346 2 
30 & over 11} — — — 1 Glace 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All 
durations | 19,564 | 17,549 1,885 126 i pea a 
0- 8 mos. | 10,493 
9-11 ,, 2,875 
O- yrs. 113,305 | 13,219 85 1 sas nee = 
1- ,, 4,998 4,017 974 4 is a Hs 
2=- 4,5 1,087 291 731 65 oa = ae 
S= 45 168 22 94 48 fvtng ies a 
4- ,, 6 —_ 1 5 pan aes ae: 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All 
durations |139,702| 97,893 | 30,557 | 8,665 iva ba aes 
O- 8 mos. | 21,440 
9-11 ,, 17,325 
O- yrs. 38,765| 38,507 245 10 2 — =2 ae i — ate 
1- ,, 49,593} 43,495 5,906 174 a — — — cet a pis 
215, 23,980} 11,275 | 11,551 | 1,109 1 — — =e #5 mee wt 
3- ,, 13,517| 3,193 7,403 | 2,652 2 — —= ae — te = 
Fa he 7,794| 1,046 | 3,550 | 2,512 ct oe = os ae = Ep AE, 
5- ,, 3,847 281 1,332 | 1,437 17 a 4 ea at abet fF 
6- ,, 1,576 73 427 572 19 1 1 — + ea — 
T- 55 507 14 123 160 24 1 1 — 1 —— 2 
8- ,, 100 7 LZ 33 6 2 2; — ass a > 
9- ,, 23 2 8 6 1 — = = = Eee Ee 
Mothers aged 25-29 
All 
durations |176,914| 84,042 | 49,156 | 24,732 14 7h ested 
Q- 8 mos. 7,302 
9-11 ,, 9,508 
0- yrs. 16,810} 16,618 162 22 1 — —_ Bee ais Ya 
1- ,, 31,597| 28,866 2,592 alas: fa 2; — “ — = = 
5 EE 24,190] 15,253 8,216 663 2 — 1 —_ a — — 
So, 22,095| 9,621 1 iy Rae mee aa casts Vee 
4- ,, 21,064] 6,275 tt 2 1 — fs i wes 
35; 18,347 3.122 49 6 2 oS Lh. ae ae 
6~ 5) 14,802; 1,850 150 17 vl — = ae a 
Lig 10,890 951 315 59 9| — <x RS Es 
ay 7,421 371 380 117 19| — 1|-— | — 
o- 4,617 142 434 145 45 1 3 2|— 
5,081 373 559 290 | 111 5 10 5|— 
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Table VI.—1941. (contd.) 
(See notes on first page of table) 


LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 











| SE C7 EESTI. SEROTEC PS (2 BOOP I AE ERC POR IESE SORE ROO SCR TE A SE 





Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
duration —-— —__-—— —___—_- ORE ES SURES BS ST SRL © eee Rea eRe ae ee eatin Te Mies eS 
AX 15 °c 
Total 0 I 2 3 a4 Ca 5 6 7 8 9 10-14 over 
Mothers aged 30-34 
fy All 
ae durations |125,614| 36,621 | 34,106 | 23,083 }13,585 | 8,061 | 4,907 | 2,757 |1,414 | 636 | 266] 177 1 
re 0- 8 mos. 2,693 
= “Sane 3,445 
‘ O- yrs. 6,138| . 6,007 95 16 8 5 4 — aed 1 2}; — — 
ss 3 9,771 | 8,830 857 55 5 9 2 2 1 — —_ — — 
I ae 8,038| 4,917 2,799 261 34 10 9 3 2 2), — 1] - 
ie a=" 5; 8,115 3,668 3,504 815 103 16 5 2 2 — — — — 
— —",, 9,194 3,253 4,102 | 1,468 304 39 18 6 1 1 2 — a 
ie = 355 . 9,939 2,750 4,374 | 2,011 640 132 23 — 5 _ 3 1] — 
* 6 ,; 10,109 2,145 4,037 | 2,496 986 354 77 10 — 3) .— 1}; — 
‘ Lecomne ike 10,069 1,643 |. 3,689 | 2,729 | 1,306 483 165 40 12 2 — — — 
8- ,, 9,571 1,160 2,986 | 2,767 1,527 709 284 97 29 7 2 3] — 
cs 9- 9,660 835 2,523 | 2,8085|" 1,755 944 Si 205 |'% 62 7 4 oo —- 
vt 10- ,, 32,276 1,341 4,935 | 7,279 | 6,517 | 4,941 | 3,411 | 2,072 | 1,053 446 179 101 1 
4 15-19,, 2,734 72 205 378 390 419 392 320 247 167 74 70} — 
¥ Mothers aged 35-39 
Pix All 
: durations | 72,394 | 12,498 | 13,979 | 13,238 | 9,688 | 6,978 | 5,306 | 3,778 | 2,785 |1,780 {1,105 | 1,247 12 
of. 0- 8 mos. 1,102 
9-11 _,, 1,166 : 
O- yrs. 2,268 2,209 33 1S 6 Fe 1 1 1 i _— —- 
el eae 3,019 2,626 328 32 10 8 6 4 5 —_ —— _ — 
2— 55 2,377 1,358 872 110 22 9 5 1 —_— a 1 — — 
3= 5, 2,236 894 1,026 248 48 10 6 2 1 1} — — — 
ey 4- ,, 2,312 753 970 441- 106 24 5 8 4 i _ — — 
F Se 4; 2,606 723 1,016 590 192 55 14 6 5 4 1 — — 
me G2, 2,763 638 993 683 295°} °. 93 36 10 6 5 3 1 — 
te T= i, 2,905 547 1,007 761 356 149 56 15 5 3 3 3, — 
e TO, i's 3,120 460 980 870 444 207 114 Si 9 fe 1 2);— 
: 9=—,; 3,511 427 1,008 959 | 594 |- 286 142 61 19 9 3 3] — 
: 10— {,, 24,791 1,591 4,562 | 5,993 | 4,588 | 3,080 } 2,198 | 1,390 796 341 153 98 1 
7 E5=. 5; 18,598 251 1,135 | 2,418 | 2,840 | 2,837 | 2,489 | 2,036 | 1,716 | 1,223 778 865 |. 10 
a _ 20-24,, 1,888 21 49 120 187 218 236 213 218 189 161 275 1 
es — ee BS ee ee ea eee Be le ee |e 
c Mothers aged 40 and over 
- durations | 26,446 2,634 2,953 | 3,293 | 3,184.4 2,774 | 2,470 | 2,120 | 1,866 | 1,511 | 1,284 | 2,266 | 91 
0- 8S mos. 333 
Se O=- yrs. 568 534 15 8 3 1 1 4 —_— Zz — — = 
‘ tae ae ; 616 537 66 6 5 ul — _ — a a — — 
2= 15; 467 287 147 22 3 2 2 —= 1 a 2 — — 
’ oi, 449 186 189 56 10 6 —— — i) 1 — — === 
4-,, 458 160 174 94 24 3 fil = 1 iH —_ — — 
515, 469 120 186 97 47 14 3 1}; — — oo ry} — 
St >> 421 73 155 110 49 23: 8 Z —_— il — — — 
T= S55 426 68 134 | 94 71 38 9 5 1 4 1 t- —— 
Me 8- _,, 453 66 123 11i 79 46 17 > 2 2|— Lok ane 
Soak 492 59 237 118 81 50 26 14 3 1 1 2 —— 
10- | ,, 4,214 284 805 888 758 523 393 256 153 71 41 42 | — 
15- ,, 8,537 214 661 | 1,194 | 1,300 | 1,168 | 1,019 863 | 709} 537 | 387 | 454 ! 31 
Z0-£.,, 7,992 44 155 478 720 841 922 906 909 796 750 |1,413 | 58 
25-45 873 2 6 17 34 57 69 64 85 90 | 101 346; 2 
30 & over 11 _ — — — 1 ues — —_ . 3 1 oo 
183 


Table VI.—1942. 
(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous. children (surviving, an or 
stillborn) by present husband being remnatieie til 


ee J | | | | SS] | 





Marriage 
duration 











S| | | | | J | | [| | | | SS 
Le —_—_—- 


Mothers of All Ages ' ste «expr 


All 
durations | 628,241) 288,236 | 158,986 | 78,220 | 40,690 | 23,240 | 13,945 | .9,282 | 5,909 | 3,843. | 2,440-}3,329 | 421 


O— 8 mos. 40,705 


9-11 ,, 29,707 
O-— yrs. 70,412} 69,731 569 69 18 11 8 3. 2 _ 1 Reba Se Msle 
1- ,, 89,897] 81,630 7,959 253 31 9 5 3 3 “2 1. 5 ie 
2= 95) 88,419] 58,614 | 27,725 | 1,884 134 32 14 6 7\)— 1 2) — 
3-_ ,, 59,704| 27,450 | 25,776 | 5,789 591 67 17 8 4 1), — ies 
A= tt 48,256| 16,701 | 21,313 | 8,264 | 1,674 236 37 13 10 5 he t/a). aoe 
5- ,, 43,085} 11,425 | 18,649 | 9,284 | 2,997 604 91 20 5 5 2 Be | ae 
6- ,, 37,129} 7,525! 15,229 | 8,904 | 3,949 | 1,205 252 51 8 2 2 oe | eee 
7-55 30,740] 4,808 | 11,224 | 8,226 | 4,081 |. 1,681 569 112 27 8 4) — —- 
8- ,, 25,092] 3,143 8,142 | 6,921 | 3,906 | 1,936 768 207 49 11 5 4], — 
oO ,, 20,861) -2,153 %,678 | 5,792 | 3,638 | 2,077 976 398 121 18 8 2 se 
10> 5} 72,556| 4,319 13,865 |17,525 |13,842 | 9,661 | 6,137 | 3,827 11,962 857 345 216.1) —= 
15=2555 31,000 663 2,554 | 4,641 | 4,822 | 4,521 3,816 | 3,300 | 2,510 | 1,844 | 1,116-]1,200 13 
20- ,, 10,251 73 287 642 965 | 1,156 | 1,177 | 1,253 |1,138 |1,006 | 854 |1,605 9 
25- 826 il 16 24 42 43 77 79 63 84 97 |. 287 ies 
30 & over 3 — _ iz —_ 1 1 2 o— _ 1 62) = 

Mothers aged 16-19 

All i 
durations | 18,660 | 16,983 1,586 83 8 _ — — — — =, a Pah 

0- 8 mos. | 9,973 

9-11 ,, 2,485 
O- yrs. 12,458 | 12,395 63 — — — — — — —4 pare — a 
1- ,, 4,788 4,031 745 12 — — _ 7 — — — — at 
Fae os 1,225 517 665 41 ay ee +. sb — <> ie 2 See 
3- ,, 185 38 111 30 6 == — — — oe aoe —s = 
= 1 4 2 2) — | — | = |} — | =~ feb} ay f[— 

Mothers aged 20-24 

All 
durations |155,426] 110,868 | 33,607 | 8,516 | 1,952 388 10 3 2;— — mae 
O- 8 mos. | 20,842 

9-11 ,, 16,445 
O- yrs. 37,287 | 37,038 233 15 1 —- — — ose aoe ae =a 
I 4-5 47,881 | 43,463 4,320 94 4 — — — _ — ad ect 
2-3) 37,645 | 23,101 | 13,579 925 35 3 1 — — — = ee 
3= + ,, 17,177 5,393 8, "959 2,588 228 8 — — a = Se os 
4- ,, 8,729 1,383 4, 203 | 2,530 542 67 a — — = aes om 
5= Fy, 4,357 382 1, 658 1,566 616 116 1 — — S oe =o 
6- ,,; 1,674 86 503 585 361 114 2 1 1 — =. ee 
7-4, 573 17 129 188 135 65 4 2 1 — = Le 
8- ,, 96 4 21 23 29 14 2}; — — re oat ta 
o- ,, 7 1 Z 2 1 1 —_ — a a a = 

Mothers aged 25-29 

All 
durations |195,938] 95,810 | 57,426 | 24,725 | 10,846 | 4,544 594.| 214 40 13 9) — 

O- 8 mos. 6,070 

9-11 ,, 6,884 

QO- yrs. 12,954] 12,782 150 11 6 3 1 — — — mets parts 
1- ,, 24,860} 22,909 1,871 69 7 3 _ —_ tame nite eto os 
2- ,, 34,797 | 25,002 9,135 598 49 9 1 2; — — bas Sa 
3- ,, 28,303} 14,907 | 11,036 | 2,120 208 27 2 1 — — a — 
4- ,, 24,739| 9,333 | 10,830 | 3,752 717 88 1 1 _— — see se 
Lae 22:010)|9e 5,736 9,552 | 4,764 | 1,610 307 3 3); — — = as. 
o— ,, 17,742] 2,936 7,086 | 4,641 | 2,222 693 23); — — — | oa 
7- 5, 12,666; 1,311 4,118 | 3,808 | 2,152 926 45 9; — — — — 
8- ,, 8,179 523 2,068 | 2,484 | 1,695 912 96 al?) iL — — be 
of ,, 4,984 217 944 | 1,395 | 1,101 758 149 55 6 1 iy 

10-14,, 4,704 154 636 | 1,083 | 1,079 818 273 126 33 12 7);— 








Table VI.—1942. (contd.) 














4 (See notes on first page of table) 

y 3 : bis be 

3 LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 

duration |——————, ———_— , ——__,———, —____, ee eae 

: ire (PA Tot |] 8 1} 2 3 6 74 Rol; epee ee 





Mathers aged 30-34 


e All 
, durations |147,401} 46,303 | 44,186 |25,665 |13,907 
O- 8 mos. 2,437) 


| 


2,629 | 1,247] 565 221 134 


S41 .,, 2,707 
t 0= yrs. 5,144] 5,031 78 22 5 ae | PEL) aol: Pa 
w= |! | 187271) 7.956 709 47 7 4 2 cap bose i Mie 
4 a 1 41191|; 7,728 | 3,203} 213 22 3 3} Pee eee te yt oS 
“ = |) 10,667| 5,622} 4,193 739 86 1 9) (Peess= | | ed fly = 
e. = 11,489| 4,817} 4,858 | 1,459 | 286 3 3 4 ye eee | pee 
=. 13,008} 4,247 | 5,891 | 2,167] 541 9 1 soe 14) = 
: 6 3 13,480] 3,507} 5,870 |- 2,766 | 1,009 9 4 eee he ee 
P= i 13,002| 2,585 | 5,256 | 3,161 | 1,279 45 10 3 oy ji. & = 
B= ;:, 12,183} 1,808 | 4,381 | 3,267 | 1,592 75 16 6 ie i 
f cel 11,064| 1,205 | 3,213 | 3,146 | 1,850 183 | 40 7 3 tite 
+ 10= ,, 34,717| 1,729 | 6,278 | 8,301 | 6,823 1,971 | 941 | 404] 129] 76] — 
1519, 8°) 12099 68 256° 37704" 4077 330 |. 224 | 138 |: 85 544F a 


Se ) | | S| | | | | | | | | —— ——_ ] 


Mothers aged 35-39 


All 
durations | 82 200 | 15,221 | 18,637 | 15,305 | 10,506 3,819 | 2,586 | 1,689 986 | 1,082 17 
z 0- 8 mos. 1,076 
f 9-11 ,, 981 : 
O- yrs. 2,057 1,996 35 15 4 1 1 —_ 1 — — 
= 2,978 2,666 269 25 12 2 1 — — — — 
2- ,, 2,952 1,884 951 81 21 1 2 — 1 — — 
RS 3=" ,, 2,810 1,246 1,228 258 56 4; — 1 — 1} — 
4 ,, 2,824 999 1223 449 107 6 3 1 2; — —_ 
: Saath 3,200 929 1,339 675 187 6 1 3 1 — —_ 
if & ,, 3,715 887 1,567 807 | 294 14 1 il — 1}; — 
a, = x, 3,959 784 1,550 950 437 13 3 3 2); — = 
8 ,, 4,111 730 1,529 | 1,006 503 30 14 3 3 1{| — 
9-5, 4,248 647 1,385 | 1,099 602 59 20 3 4] — — 
10- ,, 28,455 2,088 6,041 | 7,044 | 5,118 1357 753 350 167 102} — 
15- ,, 19,130 } 342 1,459 | 2,773 | 2,985 2,115 |1,595 |1,144 | 683 fev 7 
20-24 ,, 1,761 23 61 123 180 211 192 180 22 245 10 


—-< | | | | | | | | | | — | ———_ | —— 


“Mothers aged 40 and over 


All 

durations | 28,616 3,051 3,544 | 3,926 | 3,471 2,230 {1,859 |1,547 |1,220 | 2,104 | 104 

O- 8 mos. 307 

9-11 ,, 205 
O= yrs. 512 489 10 6 2 if 1 — a — — 
1- ,, 663 605 45 6 1 1 — iI 1 1|— 
2-4; 609 382 192 26 5 — — — = 2|— 
5 ene 562 244 249 54 7 a — — — — — 
4- ,, 471 167 197 74 22 3 3 — — — — 
a er 510 131 209 112 43 1 —_— — i] 2|— 
6 ,, 518 109 203 105 63 3 2 — 1 — cod 
tao <3, 540 111 171 119 78 5 3 J — — — 
8- ,, 523 78 143 141 87 4 2 1 a 1); — 
9 ,, 558 83 134 150 84 7 6 y — — —_ 
10-_,, 4,680 348 910 | 1,097 822 226 142 70 Wap Tee el oy 
Es ie age 9,141 253 839 | 1,491 | 1,430 855 691 562 348 414 6 
20=") 5, 8,490 50 226 519 785 1,042 946 826 732 |1,360 85 
25=6.., 826 it 16 24 42 79 63 84 97 287 13 
2 — — 1 6; — 





30 & over 13 — — 2 — 


185 


«siete 
o 


Table VI.—1943. 
(See notes on first page of table) 
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LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES : the number of previous children (surviving, dead or / 
























Marriage stillborn) by present husband being worrt 
duration |——,—_——_—__|—_—__- —— ray = Foe RT URE: wae” Bes ee he oe ges a 
Total 0 1 4 5 6 7 8 9 oh over 
Mothers of All Ages 
All 
durations |652,386 | 295,697 |176,724 | 80,175 | 40,030 | 22,636 | 13,530 | 8,718 | 5,688 | 3,537 | 2,399 | 3,146 | 106 
O- 8 mos. | 37,271 
9-11 ,, 29,022 
O- yrs 66,293 630 14 12 5 1 5; — 2; — 
1- ,, , | 85,516 4,952 11 3 4 ot ao faba aa: oe 
gan eh) 72.332 22,302 14 5 4 3 1 Play 
ce 77,088 31,145 65 12 7 Eo hae an 5 44 
4- ,, 53,792 23,543 195 32 7 7 1 Z — — 
5- ,, 45,296 19,997 6 8¥ 85 13 7 1 — z2{ — 
G-t» 40,797 17,453 1,073 225 45 16 5 2 re Ae 
T- 55 35,564 14,347 1,597 455 104 25 3 jé 41] — 
8- ,, 29,688 10,903 1,873 765 251 55 13 5 3; — 
9- ~,, 24,304 7,949 1,979 913 380 101 30 9 5 | — 
10- ,, 77,997 17,493 973071 © 5,83571 3,01821 1,798 827 338 186 4 
15- _,, 32,876 3,081 4,745°7 3,973'T. 3,192°12,523 135659 012% 111267) 46 
20- ,, 10,067 334 LS a) eshod |), beset t OOF 905 841 | 1,565 62 
25- ,, 751 7 56 56 58 81 86 424 246.) 92h 
30 & over 251 5 2 Z Ai 1 3 3 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All 
durations | 18,156 | 16,532 1,530 1 os — a= —- > sy ae 
0- 8 mos. | 9,439 | 
9-11 ,, 2,736 
0- yrs 2,175 | 12,110 64 ~ NS = =o = ae bead | — 
I= j, 4,639 3,866 758 it mi =e 2 ie A as tie ae 
2- ;; 1,139 505 593 — — ames ae, a te = at 
ao ert 198 50 113 ieee as Re i SS SMe he 
4- ,, 5 i 4 — axe = a> = ne 3 _—_ 
Mothers aged 20-24 | 
All 
durations | 162,581) 115,993 | 35,596 400 79 16 1} — — — 
0— 8 mos. | 19,093 
9-11 ,, 16,732 
O- yrs. 35,825| 35,528 284 — 1 eae Es we aaa a ae 
I+" os 49,582} 45,286 4,190 2 1 ies = fiat dats a as 
2+ 35 34,090] 21,870 | 11,499 1 BEN = 1 a Fs sis ee 
3- ,, 25,314| 10,568 | 11,906 11 — = = ae te | mae ae 
4- ,, 10,525} 2,128 5,088 49 ae — ae eis me oe we 
Seer 4,659 477 1,872 111 13 1 oo — soe re Sees ie oe 
6=.",, 1,829 101 562 141 24 3 1); — pat = ee 
(eae o 610 30 157 60 27 5 ite em ae tt | = 
8- ,, 129; - 2 30 25 13 gh 2 1 — — —— 
o ,, 18 3 8 — — _— — — pot eae 


aoe ES SES ee ee SS a en a | engines! = lini 


Mothers aged 25-29 


All 
durations |189,041| 90,491 





59,037 |23,400 | 9,654 | 4,097 | 1,569 557 167.|. 60 





5 4), — 
0- 8 mos, 5,128 
oir ™ 5,886 
O— vrs. 11,014; 10,850 133 17 6 > 2 1 = — — — — 
Tom 20,051| 18,402 | 1,571 68 6 ae Ck ERE MRA HS 4 SRE Fes 
Zs, 24,729| 17,790 6,491 417 29 1 —— L a —_— — — — 
3= >), 34,4741] 19,730 | 12,575 | 1,974 171 21 2 --- oo —_ 7 — _- 
aie, 26,364| 10,835 | 11,369 | 3,474 | 600 75 i ao 1 | BS ee HATS, eS 
Betas: 22,293 6,346 9,992 | 4,367 | 1,302 249 34 3 we —_ — — — 
6- ;; 18,176 3,644 7,648 | 4,383 | 1,798 587 96 es) 3 — — — a 
A aes 13,373 1,695 4,812 | 3,643 | 2,058 868 245 42 8 2 — — — 
8= ,, 8,861 761 2,575 | 2,497 | 1,652 872 375 111 | ~ 17 1 — — — 
9- ,, 5,019 268 1,114 | 1,396 |} 1,044 673 341 145 29 c — — —— 
10-14 ,, 4,687 170 757 | 1,164 988 745 464 234 109 48 4 4);— 


i ie 


Me 





ee Oe PS ee ay 


t 


& 


q 


SP nn tan e 


7 eer hy 
fe) ,) 


pie Di 


rs a oo gh 7 a ae si vs 


Table VI.—1943. (contd.) 
(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 














Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
15& 
1 2 6 80-14) coer 
Mothers aged 30-34 
All 
durations |160,380| 50,807 | 52,666 | 26,499 | 13,851 2,409 |1,192 133 1 
0- 8 mos. 2,205 
9-11 ,, 2,449 
0- yrs. 4,654| 4,517 92 24 Zh. — | — 
1- ,, 7,707] 6,994 666 34 1} — — = 
Z— ny 8,835] 5,998 2,615 197 Z 2 —_ — 
i, 13,086] 7,328 4,895 746 5 |. — —  <d 
4- ,, 12,915] 5,839 5,386 | 1,364 1 4 — — 
5— > i» 14,069} 5,105 6,290 | 2,039 4 1 —- = 
6- ,, 15,828] 4,752 7,475 1 2,755 6 5 1 | = 
>) a 16,034] 3,600 7,076 | 3,380 29 Zz 2|— 
8 ,, 14,700} 2,590 §,921 "1 3,542 99 24 — _ 
9 ,, | 13,119 1,688 4,624 | 3,365 160 54 — a 
10- _ ,, 36,429| 2,288 7,610 | 8,641 1,799 | 874 69 1 
15-19,, 3,004 108 316 482 301 221 61 | == 
Mothers aged 35-39 
All 
durations | 91,695 | 18,183 | 23,606 |j17,155 3,537 | 2,502 982 | 15 
O- 8 mos. | 1,025 
9-11. ,, 995 
0- yrs. 2,020 1,946 15 2;— eS en 
eel as, 2,858 | 2,536 24 eos Pe a 
’ ae 2,887 1,867 76 if 1 os — 
ey 3,339 1,619 283 2}; — — = 
4 ,, 3,415 4,551 463 5 2 — — 
ee 3,703 1,168 652 3 4 2}; — 
Gis, 4,382 1,190 867 14 4 1); — 
a) 4; 4,901 1,131 1,060 17 - 6 2); — 
8- ,, 5,332 1,051 1,207 24 11 2| — 
o- .,, 5,518 991 1,343 66 16 3; — 
10- _,, o1,723 2,823 7,979 1,237 | 694 88 2 
15- ,, 20,001 493 3,052 1,966 | 1,571 675 6 
20-24,, 1,616 17 134 200 190 208 7 
Mothers aged 40 and over 
All 
durations | 30,533 3,691 4,289 | 4,410 2,199 | 1,823} 1,388 2,027 | 90 
0- 8 mos. 381 
9-11 ,, 224 
0— yrs. 605 570 15 8 - 1 ee 
t- | ,, 679 605 62 3 —_ — — |-— 
2-,, 652 441 180 22 —_ —_ — —_— 
3 ,, 677 336 273 56 — 3 1| — 
4- ,, 568 203 238 99 1} — -—- -— 
5- 5; 572 143 244 124 2 2 — — 
6- ,, 582 151 204 136 2D —_ 1{; — 
get 5, 646 140 217 163 11 3 —"|— 
8- ,, 666 115 217 162 10 1 1}; — 
9 , 630 99 196 164 9 2 2); — 
ae ae 5,158 486 1,155: |: 4,238 248 | 121 25 1 
256) ,, 9,871 336 1,008 | 1,615 925 | 731 390 | 10 
20- ,, 8,451 61 268 595 928 | 877 1,357 | 55 
25- ,, 751 a 7 19 58 81 246 | 21 
30 & over mes 3 5 Zz 2 1 5} 3 





~187 


Table VI.—1944. 
(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, re or 




















Marriage stillborn) by present husband being gion 
duration |. , —- | — | ————_ , _ucur ———_--_—_—-_r—_— ri, 
Total 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 z 8 9 10-14 aves 
Mothers of All Ages 
All 
durations | 706,615; 288,357 | 210,486 | 99,256 | 46,559] 24,722) 14,312) 8,697) 5,463}| 3,548 | 2,161 108 
0- 8 mos 37,746 
rs 29,818 
O- yrs. 67,564| 66,637 767 103 26 12 7.|: 3 1 4 3 — 
i a 79,719] 71,779 | 7,650 248 26 9 4 2 ya eee — 
Se 68,916] 43,809 | 23,566 | 1,423 87 19 4 1 2 2 2 — 
Cee 67,127| 31,440 | 30,162 | 5,074 387 41 12 5 2 3 1 ~ 
yee & 74,130| 26,955 | 35,237 110,181 | 1,495 204 35 10 8 3 1 —~ 
5= 5 53,243} 14,025 | 24,699 |10,883 | 2,968 531 99 24 6 6 _— —— 
6- ,, 44,161] 9,444 | 19,262 |10,440 | 3,696 | 1,050 207 45 7 5 bs = 
; ane 40,800] 7,143 | 16,924 |10,355 | 4,260 | 1,561 435 96 19 4 2 — 
Rae | 35,511] 5,270 | 13,471 | 9,290 | 4,501 | 1,930 745 229 52 13 5 — 
Qo 4 30,355| 3,671 | 10,334 | 8,270 | 4,423 | 2,232 942 342 99 28 9 — 
10- ,, 95,688) 7,006 | 23,798 | 25,053 |16,771 | 10,291 | 6,225 } 3,490 | 1,751 810 308 — 
ts i} 38,165} 1,078} 4,191 | 6,960 | 6,668 | 5,515 | 4,304 | 3,240 | 2,449 | 1,662 | 1,006 15 
260-1), 10,444 95 407 9383] 1,201.4 1,270.1 12070! 1,136.4 973 dar 934 leo 70 
25- 770 4 16 35 50 45 74 91 73 65 Caps) 
30 & over 22 1 2 3 — 3 — 3 2 1 — == 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All 
durations |17,727 | 16,071 1,567 82 6 if — — — — — _— 
0- 8 mos. 9,156 
9-11 ,, 2,770 
Q- yrs. 11,926 | 11,853 71 2 — — — — —- —- — —2 
= 4; 4,520 | 3,743 764 13;| = aS = a me —- == -— 
22 1,103 439 613 48 2 dob oe ais a i+ lise — 
32 i 165 32 113 16 4, — oe BES oe as = -— 
qa 13 4 6 a5) ot 23 if = = ae ee — 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All 
durations | 174,745} 118,497 | 43,539 {10,098 | 2,105 417 . 69 UG’ 2 3 = —— 
0- 8 mos 19,654 
9-11 ,, 17,240 
0- yrs. 36,894] 36,517 342 31 3 Bs ae ei Bo — o— — 
1+ 5, 47,693] 43,070 4,515 106 2 == == —— a —— = aT} 
OE): 36,802} 22,860 | 13,178 739 23 e|2 = ita = tiiece — 
3- ,, 26,194 10,677 12,978 | 2,380 152 5 il 1 a ee 
rs ae 17,268] 4,466] 8,676] 3,540 534 50 oA) ates —- ae <— — 
7a, 6,560 740 2,827 | 2,115 756 110 10 2 —_— -—— = = 
6- ,, 2,383 137 791 874 412 140 26 3 -— -- =i = 
d=, 773 21 192 258 184 91 19 6 2 — = = 
S-— ,, 157 t/ 32 50 35 19 9 3 — 2 —= ——e 
4 1 21 2 8 5 g | te Qo| be hee — fers — 
Mothers aged 25-29 
All 
durations |191,496| 80,663 | 67,192 | 26,968 |10,339 | 4,082 | 1,511 510 163 49 13 6;— 
0- 8 mos. 5,173 
IT iG 6,139 . 
O- yrs 11,312} 11,091 183 25 9 2 2 — —: —- — —— —_ 
a 17,237! 15,730 | 1,438 61 6 ed as ome oe hess ees 
2 3) 20,030; 13,412 6,224 362 24 5 1 _— 2 — —_ sabi _— 
S55 26,538] 13,774 | 11,010 | 1,615 124 12 S —_— —_ —_— — cs —_— 
4- ,, 35,767} 13,811 17,022 | 4,275 584 63 10 1 ae > ~—— | — 
5- ,, 25,510 6,446 | 12,183 | 5,227 | 1,353 253 41 7 — = — — -- 
O= ;; 19,278 3,369 8,332 | 5,003 1,946 Sad, 84 15 1 1 —_— — —- 
a 14,873] 1,755 | 5,606 | 4,421 | 2,044 790 212 43 8 es oe ek 
8- ,, 9,952 811 3,057 2,929 1,830 858 354 97 14 2 _— _ _ 
9- ,, 5,763 264 L277 1,714 1,282 751 308 123 36 6 1 1); — 
10-14,, 5,236 200 860 | 1,336 ; 1,137 819 496 224 108 40 12 4);— 


Table VI.—1944. (contd.) 
(See notes on first page of table) 
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LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 
Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
~ duration —— | [tury — 


SS ee ed 


15 & 




















Total 0 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 |10-14] ‘Oo 
. Motkers aged 30-34 
; All | ! 
, durations |181,147| 49,765 | 62,799 | 34,363 |16,454 | 8,569 | 4,563 | 2,466 |1,234 | 552 | 236] 145 1 
Fe. 0- 8 mos. 2,351 
_- 9241 ||, 2,555 
0- yrs. 4,906] 4,747 121 21 8 4 4 1) pal - = AN ath 
="),  6,903| 6,246 599 44 9 3 os nee ed ak iy a ee 
aa 7,818] 5,110 | 2,500 182 17 of) pat as ub in oo a 
art 10,414 5,141 |] 4,419 772 66 12 B Vie 233 ee 2 |irrek. = 328 
: i, 16,130] 6,810 | 7,320 | 1,679 246 55 10 3 4 2 aan am 
is 16,298] 5,375 | 7,575 | 2,621 578 111 24 |. 5 5 4 tee en 
cao eh 17,117] 4,488 | 7,893 | 3,454 941 260 61 16 2 1 jee. 13) = 
pei 18,744] 3,973 | 8,368 | 4,226 | 1,508 489 141 31 7 1 {ee Se ee 
: or 18,191] 3,041 | 7,466 | 4,625 | 1,936 754 267 82 18 2, {ete So lee 
o=~! 5 16,676} 2,102 | 6,012 | 4,558 | 2,243 | 1,111 435 155 45 10 4 1;{ = 
2 a 2 44,5391 2,639 | 10,164 {11,612 | 8,324 | 5,219 | 3,203 | 1,848 | 923] 386 | 147 TAIL ey 
: 15-19 5, | 3,411 93 362 569 578 542 414 325 | 230 | 144 84 69 1 


me cs | fe |e | | | | 


Mothers aged 35-39 


: 
; All 
} durations |107,925| 19,386 | 30,115 | 22,218 | 13,206 | 8,226 | 5,503 | 3,540 | 2,390 | 1,527 


O- 8 mos. 1,037 


868 936 1 


oO 


9-11 ,, 930 2 
Q- yrs. 1,967| 1,889 41 23 4 3 1 2 1 1 te 
| t ',, 2,735| 2,432 270 18 8 4 1 1 ree ae. Sar ee 
J Q- | 5 2,534| 1,575 867 71 17 3 i ie = a =e aati dae 
x 3- 5, 3,169} 1,500 1,374 245 33 8 5 2; — 1 1}; — — 
o 4- ,, 4,274 585 1,937 587 112 32 11 5 4 1 _— —_— _— 
pom) do | B87 || 45308 |~-1,894 778 232 49 22 8 tj} — — 2{— 
| 6G ,, 4,681 1,271 1,991 944 328 100 31 8 2 Z 2 2/ — 
{ T= i, 5,694| 1,244] 2,483 | 1,285 440 160 56 13 8 3 7. ee 
-. 8- ,, 6,462 1,263 2,654 | 1,511 611 255 99 40 14 6 5 4); — 
9 ,, 7,065 1,171 2,771 | 1,780 761 SZ 179 54 15 9 2 2{/— 
¥ 10- ;, 39,711| 3,558 | 11,238 }10,491 | 6,296 | 3,649 | 2,167 | 1,181 | 618 | 312] 118 83 | — 
i5-— ,, 23,559 576 2,501 | 4,304 | 4,180 | 3,408 | 2,720 | 2,010 | 1,548 | 1,047 612 650 3 
20-24 ,, 1,787 21 94 181 184 234 210 216 178 145 124 193 7 
| : 
- Mothers aged 40 and over 
: All 
durations | 33,575 3,975 5,274 | 5,527 | 4,449 | 3,427 | 2,666 | 2,166 |1,674 |1,417 | 1,044 11,859 | 97 
0-8 mos. 375 
9-11 ,, 184 
O— yrs. 559 540 se) 1 2 2 — — _ 3 1 1} — 
1- ,, 631 558 64 6 1 —_ 1 1}; — _- — od — 
ae .4; 629 413 184 21 4 — 2 1}; — 2 1); — 
; mere 647 316 268 46 8 4 1 2 2; — — os -— 
. a , 678 279 276 97 19 4 2 1}; — — — — o 
5= j, 588 163 220 142 49 8 2 2) i 5 2); — a — 
6- ,, 702 179 255 165 69 23 5 3 2 1} — — oe 
7- 5, 716 150 275 165 84 BT 7 3) — a — 1}; — 
8- ,, 749 148 262 175 89 44 16 7 6 1; — tr} — 
9- i, 830 132 266 213 133 49 18 10 3 3 2 tees 
10- _,, 6,202 609 1,536 | 1,614 | 1,014 604 359 237 | 102 72 31 24 | — 
£5=: 3, 11,195 409 1,328 | 2,087 | 1,910 | 1,565 | 1,170 905 671 471 310 358 11 
20> },; 8,657 74 313 757 | 1,017 | 1,045 | 1,007 917 795 789 633 | 1,247 63 
Z5—\ j; 770 4 16 35 50 45 76 74 91 73 65 | 218 23 
30 & over 22 1 2 3 —_ 3 —_ 3 2 1] — 7), — 
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Table VI.—1945. 
(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 































Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
EUR Y Gk GLO a a a er 
Total 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Mothers of All Ages 
All 
durations {626,191 |255,021 |185,132 | 88,989 | 41,666 | 21,946 |12,816 | 7,740 |4,943 |3,149 104 
O- 8 mos. | 38,176} 37,690 405 47 17 8 2) 1 — 1} — 
9-11 ,, 33,161] 32,762 364 19 6 7 1 — — 1}; — 
Q- yrs. 71,337| 70,452 769 66 23 15 6 1 a 2)— 
I=, 69,747] 62,220 7,204 264 32 16 8 2 —_— —_ — 
22°55, 53,291| 31,928 |. 19,892 | 1,357 84 17 5 1 2 3;— 
3=" 5}, 53,966| 24,476 | 24,780 | 4,311 330 45 11 6 4 _ 
4- ,, 52,971| 19,187 | 25,087 | 7,342 | -1,187 145 17 4 u 1| — 
Saas 58,539| 16,829 | 27,447 | 10,988 | 2,669 484 83 23 7 1|— 
6=" 15; 41,425 8,680 | 18,187 | 9,897 | 3,474 935 188 39 12 1 — 
dm 3t, 34,442 5,809 | 14,164 | 8,834 | 3,744 | 1,382 382 94 26 2|— 
8- ,, 30,748 4,420 | 11,529 | 8,297 | 3,897 | 1,680 653 209 47 3 1 
9- 5; 27,310 3,269 9,508 | 7,397 | 4,003 | 1,877 871 319 82 2);— 
10— = 55 86 133| 6,596 | 22,033 | 22,629 |11,734 | 9,081 | 5,507 | 2,900 }1,481 4 
15- ,, 35,804 1,067 4,094 | 6,659 | 6,329 | 5,013 | 3,889 | 3,009 | 2,275 8 
20- ,, 9,484 84 417 906 | 1,092 | 1,180 | 1,107] 1,048 | 906 60 
25- 911 3 19 40 66 72 88 82 99 31 
30 & over 23 1 2 2 2 4 i 3 1 — 
Mothers aged 16-19 
All 
durations | 16,994 | 15,383 1,532 aa 2 —- oo — — — —- — — 
0- 8 mos. | 8,966 8,930 32 4 — — — — — <—— — — Zs 
S11: 3, 2,894 | 2,859 33 jal tS =e 5 a 3 Bes “Heese il | ae 
O— yrs. 11,860 | 11,789 65 i326 — — — — =—s _ — — <= 
1- ,, 3,973 3,188 775 10 a — — _ — — — —_- | — 
3-— ,, 174 45 111 17 1} — —s — aS 2= ones we | ae 
4- ,, 12 8 4 — — — — -— — — — — = 
Mothers aged 20-24 
All 
durations |153,992| 105,653 | 37,538 | 8,592 | 1,778 340 74 13 4}; — —_ — — 
0- 8 mos. | 19,817] 19,649 157 7 4 _ — — — — — — 4 
9-11 ,, 18,871) 18,702 161 5 — 3 — a —— ~—- — ~ a 
0- yrs. 38,688] 38,351 318 12 4 3 — —_ — — — m- — 
1- ,, 39,817} 35,657 4,055 99 é 2 — — — —— — a _ 
2=3-,; 28,450} 16,734 | 11,016 673 26 1 —_ — — — — _— — 
3-" ,, 22,649} 9,441 | 11,035 | 2,037 124 12 — —- | — — —- ae _ 
4-,, 13,591 3,872 6,714 | 2,566 401 34 4 — — a — — | — 
5- ,, 7,491 1,355 3,346 | 2,093 584 89 20 4); — — —_ — —_ 
6- ,, 2,444 196 836 836 433 116 20 5 2);— oe oe — 
7-1 3, 683 33 170 219 161 65 30 =~ 4 1) — oo —. 
8" ,, 149 8 38 51 33 18 — — —_ ao a — 
9- ,, 30 6 10 6 8 oo — — oo —_ —_ — | 
Mothers aged 25-29 
All 
durations |168,674| 71,553 | 58,937 | 23,710 | 8,959 | 3,579 | 1,286 442 153 40 2\).— 
0- 8 mos. 5,752 5,615 117 15 3 Zz — — — — _ — 
9-11 ,, 7,431 7;312 108 5 3 af 1 = — — _ — 
Q- yrs. 13,183| 12,927 225 20 6 3 1 ——- — co —_ so 
1- ,, 16,671] 15,091 1,489 76 8 4 ‘4 1 _- — — — 
Za 15,422 9,686 5,338 374 19 4 — —_ — —_ — — 
3-_,, 20,473| 10,015 8,892 | 1,448 106 11 1 — — — — — 
4 ,, 24,993 9,763 | 11,706 | 3,000 462 60 —_— al it -—— _ oo 
St, 29,489} 8,436 | 14,114 | 5,376 | 1,307 223 29 4); — —_ — _— 
6 ,, 18,449 3,223 7,994 | 4,848 | 1,778 498 90 15 1 2 — — 
apetny 12,496 1,406 4,708 | 3,627 | 1,802 725 178 47 3 —_— —_ — 
8- ,, 8,301 634 2,539 | 2,488 | 1,467 763 297 89 fa?) 1 1| — 
o-—  ,, 4,782 210 1,157 | 1,369 | 1,044 592 267 99 35 8 _ — 
10-14,, 4,415 162 775 | 1,084 960 696 421 186 91 "29 1} — 
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Table VI.—1945 (contd.) 
(See notes on first page of table) 





LEGITIMATE MATERNITIES: the number of previous children (surviving, dead or 


Marriage stillborn) by present husband being 
duration |————,—-——_~, - |, |) 
15& 
Total 0 A 2 3 4 A) 6 7 9 10-14 aver 
Mothers aged 30-34 
All 
durations |155,895} 40,946 | 54,158 |30,624 |14,586 | 7,513 | 4,132 | 2,050 | 1,030 217 12 3 
0- 8 mos. 2,293| 2,211 60 9 7 3 — — —— — — 
9-11 ,, 2,712 2,656 45 3 3 3 a —— — — — — 
O- yrs. 5,005 4,867 105 14 10 6 3 —_— _ = — — 
1- _,, 6,472] °5,519 581 52 10 6 3 1} — —_ - — 
Baty ig 5,656 3,399 2,047 174 19 9 4 1 2 1 _— ~~ 
3- ,, 7,551] 3,588 3,315 562 64 13 4 3); — —_ — — 
4- ,, 10,536 4,187 4,897 | 1,204 208 33 i _ — _- oo — 
Swink 16,566 5,450 7,809 | 2,623 547 106 24 2 2 —_ —- ~— 
6- ,, 15,379 3,917 7,144 | 3,170 872 222 44 8 1 — — —- 
fe 3 15,710 3,189 6,961 | 3,711 | 1,286 421 110 18 13 L _ —_ 
8-. ,, 15,912 2,585 6,375 | 4,207 | 1,761 649 236 83 14 —_ —_— — 
GS +i, 14,933 1,832 5,372 | 4,069 | 2,074 960 428 156 25 2 — oe 
10-4, 39,314| . 2,339 | 9,208 |10,333 | 7,170 | 4,602 | 2,878 | 1,467 | 757 139 7 1 
15-19,, 3,161 74 344 505 565 486 391 311 216 74 5 2 
Mothers aged 35-39 
All 
durations | 98,154 | 17,553 | 27,547 | 20,466 | 12,042 | 7,294 | 4,821 | 3,213 | 2,141 865 | 808 | 16 
0— 8 mos. 1,026 975 30 10 3 3 1 1 _ _— — 
9-11 ,, 1,027 1,013 12 1 _~ co as a — — 
O— yrs. | 2,053 1,988 42 11 3 s 1 1; — — — 
45: 5;,-~ [2,460 | 2,176 252 20 7 2 BAG ee ae ee ee 
jon ee 2,250 1,408 764 62 12 iz a= = — — — 
3+ i,5 _ 2,540 1,119 1,166 212 28 8 4 1 2 — ~~ a 
4— ,,- 3,201 4,123 1,496 469 91 14 5 2}; — — — 
5- ,, 4,289 | 1,366] 1,917 748 181 58 6 8 2 | ie ee 
6- ,, 4,408 1,142 1,920 902 319 79 29 7 4 1); — a 
aoe er 4,856 1,044 23075) 1,302 416 141 49 17 7 1 — 
8- ,, 5,647 1,062 2,328 | 1,366 555 192 99 29 9 2 — 
9 ,, 6,745 1,092 2,668 | 1,739 743 280 143 50 #5 2 _— 
10 .,, 36,348 3,431 | 10,477 ; 9,633 } 5,690 |; 3,199 | 1,881 | 1,036 532 116 1 
15545, 21,609 579 | 2,342 | 4,007 | 3,795 | 3,086] 2,399 | 1,871 |1,407 619 | 582 5 
20-24,, 1,748 23 100 195 202 230 203 191 | 163 123 | 160] 10 
Mothers aged 40 and over 
All : 
durations | 32,482 | 3,933 5,420 | 5,520 |. 4,299 | 3,220 | 2,503 | 2,022 | 1,615 946 11,706 | 85 
O- 8 mos. #322 310 9 2 _ oe 1 — — — a — 
9-11 ,, 226 220 5 1 —_ “= — — — — — — 
0- yrs. 548 530 14 3 — — 1 — a + a — 
1- ,, 654 589 52 7 3 2 1 -—— os — — — 
2-. ;; 538 348 150 30 7 1 1 — — - — — 
S155 579 268 261 35 7 1 2 Z 2 — —_ oo 
a 638 234 270 103 25 4 ai 1} — — a — 
Dh G5 704 222 261 148 50 8 4 5 3 —_ — 
6= 55 745- 202 293 141 72 20 5 4 4 1 i 
i 697 137 250 175 79 30 15 8 2 — — | — 
8&- ,, 739 131 249 185 81 58 21 8 1 — viel 
9-' ,, 880 129 301 214 134 45 33 14 7 _— —_ o— 
10- ,, 6,056 664 1,573 | 1,579 914 584 327 211 | 101 26 2 
15-' "5, 11,034 414 1,408 | 2,147 | 1,969 | 1,441 | 1,099 827 652 310 339 1 
20- ,, 7,736 61 317 711 890 950 904 857 743 531 | 1,093 50 
25- ,, 911 3 19 40 66 72 88 82 99 76 |. 243 | 31 
30 & over 23 1 Z 2 iz 4 1 3 1 2 — 
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APPENDIX II 
Estimates of Married Women Exposed to Risk of Fertility 
at various Durations of Marriage. 


1. Under the present fertility tabulation scheme, the legitimate maternities 
of each calendar year are analysed by age of mother at maternity and duration 
of marriage (Tables OO-SS); and if the information is to be of statistical 
value it is necessary to express them in the form of rates by relating them to 
the sections of the population responsible for them, i.e., the numbers of married 
women (or, preferably stated, the numbers of years of their married life) 
exposed to risk. The rates are of sufficient importance in a fertility study to 
justify going to some length in an endeavour to obtain satisfactory estimates of 
such exposed to risk—at least for the earlier marriage durations, say up to 
10 years. 

For a critical expression of the said rate frequencies it will usually be desirable 
to calculate them (in the form of maternities per year of married life) to not 
less than 3 decimal places, and since the maximum frequency likely to be 
encountered may be as much as -500 or even more, an error of more than 1 in 
500 or 2 per thousand in either the number of maternities or in the estimate of 
exposed to risk may affect the accuracy of the rate. It will not ordinarily be 
possible to ensure precision of this degree but, as a target to be aimed at, it will 
be useful as a guide in determining the elaboration of the construction processes. 


2. Incompleteness in the recorded maternities.—As regards the 
maternities themselves, experience has shown that in a proportion of cases, 
at first rather more and now rather less than 1 per cent., the mother’s age or 
duration of marriage or both are not recorded at registration. This amount of 
omission is not inconsistent with the circumstances of registration in view of 
the inclusion, amongst the informants qualified to register a birth, of persons 
not possessing the requisite knowledge of the mother’s personal history ; 
omissions in such conditions would not be likely to introduce distributional 
bias and the incorporation of the “‘ not stated’ cases with the remainder in 
accordance with an orderly rateable distribution scheme should complete 
the record without introducing significant error. 


3. Married Women exposed to risk.—The exposed to risk embrace 
married women who have not contributed to the maternities as well as those 
who have, and for their combined measure, the primary data available are the 
marriage records of successive calendar periods. In identifying the marriages 
contributing to the various exposed to risk, it may be noted that the basic 
cohort of married women responsible for maternities at durations of less than a 
year in the total fertility experience of any given calendar year, is also responsi- 
ble for the maternities at durations between 1 and 2 years in the experience of 
the following calendar year, at durations 2-3 years in the next calendar year 
and soon ; so that when an exposed to risk at durations under 1 year is ascer- 
tained, the sequence of exposeds at advancing durations in successive calendar 
years is automatically available, subject only to slight modification to allow 
for survivorship mortality and migration. It will thus be sufficient at the 
outset to limit consideration to durations of less than 1 year. 





4. In the maternity analyses by duration, published for calendar years from 
1938, the intervals identified proceed by single months during the Ist year of 
marriage, by quarters during the 2nd year, by single years up to 9— and by 
quinquennial periods thereafter, They are, however, to be interpreted in the 
light of the head note to Table OO, which shows that the duration grouping 
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employed corresponds more nearly to the following continuous and mutually 
exclusive interval periods, 


First year Second year Third to tenth year 
0O- 4m. 114-144 m. 1 yr. 114 m.—2 yr. 114 m. 
4-14 m. 143-174 m. 2 yr. 114 m—3 yr. 114 m. 
14-23 m. 174-204 m. ete; 
etc. 204-234 m. 


and it is these durations for which the exposed to risk are required. It is 
hardly necessary, however, to provide for separate monthly intervals during 
the first year of marriage since in nine out of the twelve the maternities proceed 
from pre-marital conceptions and are therefore of minor interest in a study of 
legitimate fertility by marriage duration ; major interest will be satisfied with 
3 monthly interval estimates of the exposed to risk during the first year of 
marriage, the choice being governed partly by the fact that these are required 
as the basic element in the exposeds for the quarterly intervals of the second 
year of marriage in the succeeding experience year. 

The primary problem is aie to conpptite exposed to risk for the separate 
marriage durations 0-24 m., 24-54 m., 5$-84 m., 84-114 m., and 114-12m. 
in respect of each calendar Aaeuers experience year from 1937, and such 
aggregations of these intervals for calendar years prior to 1937 as is necessary 
for the highest single year duration (viz., 8 yrs. 114 m. to 9 yrs. 114 m.) identi- 
fied in the 1938 fertility experience, the latter requirement necessitating the 
computation of exposeds at durations 0-11} m. and 113-12 m. in years back to 
1929 inclsuive. i 


5. Exposed to Risk at all ages combined.—It will be convenient to 
examine the problem for all ages combined before proceeding to the distribution 
by ages or groups of ages. 

It will be readily seen that a woman married at a date within any calendar 
year will spend part of her first year of married life in the calendar year in 
which the marriage takes place and part in the succeeding calendar year. . Or 
to put it the other way, the exposed at durations under 12 months in any 
calendar year’s fertility experience is furnished partly by the women married 
in the experience year and partly by those married in the preceding year. 

The contributions of the various sections of married women involved to the 
relevant durations requiring identification will be best appreciated from the 
following diagram (P). 

| DIAGRAM P 
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The square abcd represents the total exposure at durations of less than 12 
months in the fertility experience year and it is divided by the thick horizontal 
rules into its component durations 0-24 m., 24-53 m., 54-84 m., 84-114 m., 
and 114-12 m. A woman married on Ist January of the experience year 
traverses the square diagonally, starting at a (0 duration) and reaching ¢ 
(12 m. duration) at the end of the year ; and the contribution of all the January 
marriages to the successive durations will be represented by the areas aefg, 
fehk, hklm, lmnop, and noc. 


bi 6. From this it can be seen that the number of quarter years exposure in the 
experience year at each of the successive durations will be obtained by aggre- 
gating the marriages of successive months in the following way. 


Duration Exposure (in quarter years) 


months prior to October December of experience year minus similar 


0-24m. 4% of marriages in the 12) plus 32 October + 4% November + ¥& 
| of experience year fractions of same months in preceding year. 


24-54m. All marriages in the 12) plus az July + 3£ August + = September 
months prior to July of + ys, October of experience year minus 
experience year similar fractions of same months in preceding 

year. 


months prior to April of July of experience year minus_ similar 


53-8}_m. All marriages in the 12) plus 3? April + ig May + § June + 
experience year fractions of same months in preceding year. 


84-114m. All marriages in the 12) plus 3} January + 4% February + # March + 3 
months priorto January > April of experience year minus similar fractions 
of experience year of same months in preceding year. 


months prior to January January of preceding year. 


114-12 m. 4 of marriages in the 12) plus oe January of experience year minus 
. of experience year 


7. The validity of the numerical coefficients used in these formule depends 
upon the assumption that the marriages of a month take place on average at 
the middle of the month and is certainly good enough for estimates within the 
permissible margin of error. 


The marriages of England and Wales, however, have not hitherto been 
tabulated by months*, but only by calendar quarters, and though the formule 
would be somewhat simplified if consideration were limited to quarterly 
records, reliance upon an assumption that a quarter’s marriages take place on 
average at the middle of the quarter would be less acceptable since such 
assumption is contrary to general knowledge of such events. 


8. Some light upon the position is provided by the following diagrams which 
illustrate the incidence of marriages in Scotland (where the records are tabulated 
-by months) both for pre-war and war years ; they also provide comparisons 
between the quarterly incidences in England and Wales and in Scotland. 


* Arrangements are being made for this to be done in future. 
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DIAGRAM Q. 
Monthly Incidence of Marriages. Scotland. 
(Ratio ,of monthly daily average to yearly daily average, taken as 100) 


1940 — 15 






Quarterly Incidence of Marriages. England & Wales and Scotland. 
(per average quarter taken as 100) | 





Quarter Quarter as al ave 
st lst 96 : 
a ane 
ae kth 95 | 
lst lst 


2nd 


3ra 3rd 





4th 4th 


The monthly Scottish distribution illustrates the tendency for marriages to 
be concentrated at festival and holiday periods, the high incidence at Christmas, 
New Year, Easter and especially the midsummer months standing out in 
strong contrast with that of other months. The experience is similar in general 
respects to that observed in other countries where this type of information 
is available. 

Evidence of these concentrations is entirely suppressed in the succession of 
quarterly records, from which the impression is rather that of a steady cyclical 
rhythm between a minimum at the early months of the year and a contrasting 
maximum after midsummer, an impression which derives from the Scottish 
quarterly record no less than from that of England and Wales. Moreover, 
comparison of the quarterly incidence of pre-war and war periods suggests 
that the seasonal variations were greatly reduced during the war years,whereas 
reference to the monthly records of Scotland shows, that, whatever the gross 
effect on the quarters may have been, the characteristic festival and holiday 
concentrations persisted in a marked degree. 
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The only indication of special concentration in the published England and 
Wales records of successive years is that associated with Easter, in respect of 
which there is an obvious transfer of marriages from the 2nd to the Ist quarter 
in those years in which Easter falls in March; but from general administra- 
tive experience as well as the records of other countries there is little doubt 
that concentrations do occur in England and Wales in much the same general 
way as they do in Scotland. 


9. In these circumstances it has been decided to utilize the Scottish incidence* 
to determine the weighting of the exposure within each quarter of marriage 
and to assume that it applies to the marriages of the corresponding quarter in 
England and Wales. The weight factors required each year from the monthly 
marriages are given by the following sabia 


(42 October + i November + mers kad + 4th we for use with 


duration 0-24 m. 
(22 July + 3% Asiehst = oy September + oy October) + 3rd Ot for 

use with duration se 24-54 m. 

_ (g% April + 48 Mey + June + xy July) < ond tr. fork use with 

duration 54-84 m. 
(22 January + ve February + ts March +3 st April) - Ist Qtr. nor use 

with duration ... b's = .. 83-114 m. 
yz January ~+ Ist Qtr. fox use with duration ; . 114-12 m. 


10. The process of estimation on the basis at lene ‘ecidtiles given in para. 6 
may be illustrated by an example, 1940 being taken as the experience year for 
the purpose. 


















Calendar Quarters 
Year 








4th | 3rd 2nd Ist 














1939 | 1,368 | 1,529 1,028 471 | 4,396 


(i) Number of Marriages registered 
1940 | 1,126 | 1,319 1,167 1,093 | 4,705 


in England and Wales (hun- 
dreds). 





_ Marriage Duration (Months) 
O-24 | 24-54 | 54-84 | 84-114 | 114-12 
1939 | -480| -646 | -650] -743/ -020 





(ii) Partial Exposure weights (from 
Scottish experience). 1940 -455 ‘715 *655 ‘700 018 
(iii) Partial Exposure, WAZ,,A1) X (ii) 1939 657 988 668 350 3 
1940 512 943 764 765 20 
(iv) Increase in (iii) as compared with | 1940 | —145 | —45 96 415 if 


preceding year. 

(v) Marriages (hundreds) registered 
in the 12 months preceding 
October, July, April, January 
and January respectively, the 
first being reduced to 5/6ths 
and the last to 1/6th. 


1940 | 4,122 | 5,157 5,018 4,396 733 


Marriage Duration (Months) 


23-54 | 54-84 | 84-114 | 114-12 | 0-12 
(vi) Exposed to risk in 1940 (hundreds) 

(a) In quarters (iv + v) 
(b) In years (vi (a) + 4) 






5,112 
994 | 1,278 


5,114 
1,279 


4,811 744 | 19,758 
1,203 186 | 4,940 









* Until monthly records for England and Wales are available. 
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11. The years of married life exposed to risk at the required durations in the 
calendar years 1929 to 1945, calculated in accordance with the foregoing 
procedure are shown in the following table. It will be seen that the exposures 
vary materially at successive quarterly durations. They frequently differ 
from } of the corresponding 0-12 m. duration to a significant extent showing 
that the latter alone is an unsafe guide to its quarterly components. 





Years of married life exposed to risk (in hundreds at all ages) at the following 
durations (months)—England and Wales 


er fh fa YY | | a fe fe Fa 


Year | 0-114 | 114-12 | 0-12 || Year | 0-2 |24-54/54-84 | 84-114 | 114-12] 0-12 


ee ee ee 


1929 | 2,952 126 3,078 || 1937 | 750 | 901 904 922 149 3,626 
1930 | 3,026 130 3,156 || 1938 | 754 | 897] 890 867 149 3,557 
1931 | 2,988 131 3,119 || 1939 | 880 | 938} 895 898 150 3,761 
1932 | 3,003 131 3,134 || 1940 | 994 | 1,278 |1,279 | 1,203 186 4,940 
1933 | 2,931 127 3,058 |} 1941 822°}1,022 | 1,087 | 1,127 195 4,253 
1934 | 3,205 134 | 3,339 || 1942} 788} 965] 984 986 162 3,885 
1935 | 3,304 142 3,446 || 1943 | 628] 788 | 828 876 153 3,273 


1936 | 3,357 145 3,502 || 1944 | 627 | 741 745 742 123 2,978 
1945 | 807} 896} 815 778 127 3,423 





12. The foregoing estimates relate to exposures at all ages combined. In 
computing similar estimates for separate ages, it will not usually be practicable 
to proceed in the same degree of detail and an alternative method is employed 
hereafter under which preliminary estimates are first obtained on an approxim- 
ate basis and are then adjusted by correcting factors to conform to the all ages 
controls. 


The type of factor correction employed will be understood from the following 
illustration, in which the 1940 exposures of para. 10 (vi) are compared with 
similar 1940 exposures at 0-3, 3-6, 6-9 and 9-12 m. durations calculated on 
the basis of two alternative assumptions as follows. 








Assumption 1940 Exposures (in years) at durations 
0-3 6-9 
mths, mths. 
(a) That the marriages of each quarter are dis- 
tributed by months as in the Scottish 
experience... 1,199 | 1,288 | 1,274 1,177 
(6) That the marriages of each calendar half year 
are evenly spread over the half year wes | 11,205 | 1,261) > 8242 1,147 
Ratios— | 
i. (a) + (0) ae ss pe 7 fe 995) 10211 :1°026 1-026 


ii. Para. 10, vi. (b) + (a) ; — the 84-114 and 
114-12 durations of 10, vi. being related pe ey 
to 9-12 above ith Ses «ff in ‘829 -992, | 1-003: | 1-022 .| -158 
ili. Para. 10, vi. (b) + (6); — the 84-114 and 
114-12 durations of 10, vi. pene related 
to 9-12 above Py : 825 | 1-013 | 1-030 | 1-049 | -162 
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Ratio (i) indicates the degree of error involved in the assumption that the 
marriages of each calendar year are evenly distributed over the half year; 
it will be seen to be between 2 and 3 per cent. in three out of the four quarters 
of 1940. 

Ratio (ii) expresses the relation between the exposed at the actual durations 
employed, viz., 0-24 m., 24-54 m., etc., and those of the more conventional 
type, 0-3 m., 3-6 m., etc. 

Ratio (iii) combines (i) and (ii), and in this form may be regarded as supply- 
ing the factors necessary for converting exposures based on assumption (5) to 
those set out in para. 10. And since there is no reason to think that these 
corrections are likely to be influenced by or to differ according to age, the said 
factors calculated for all ages combined may be regarded as equally applicable 
for the conversion of separate age estimates, initially computed on the simpler 
and more approximate basis of assumption (0). 


13. Factors similar to those of para. 12 (iii), as required for the relevant 
1929-45 estimates, are shown in the following table. 








Factors applicable to exposures at top line durations (half-yearly marriages) to convert 
to exposures at bottom line durations (allowing for monthly incidence of marriages) 


ea | a i fe Ue en eS fe a |e 


0-12 0-12 0-3 3-6 6-9 9-12 | 9-12 
An O-11 113-12 |] yo. | 0-24 | 24-54 | 54-84 | 84-114 | 114-12 

Fa Fb Fi F2 F3 F4 F5 
1929 0-966 0-041 || 1937 | 0-838 | 1-012 | 1-019 | 1-039 | 0-168 
1930 0-954 0-041 || 1938 | 0-833 | 0-990 | 0-983 | 0-963 | 0-166 
1931 0-958 0-042 || 1939 | 0-840 | 0-993 | 0-999-| 0-996 | 0-166 
1932 0-967 0-042 || 1940 | 0-825 | 1-013 | 1-030 | 1-049 | 0-162 
1933 0-948 0-041 || 1941 | 0-823 | 0-972 | 0-985 | 0-978 | 0-169 
1934 0-968 0-040 || 1942 | 0-840 | 1-000 | 1-007 | 1-012 |. 0-166 
1935 0-952 0-041 || 1943 | 0-827 | 0-990 | 0-983 | 0-977 | 0-171 





14. Exposed to risk at separate ages.—As was the case in para. 5 where 
the exposed at all ages was treated, the married women and their contributions 
to the exposure at specific ages will be most easily appreciated by reference to 
an illustration. 


Let it be assumed that the exposed to risk is required for the maternities 
occurring in 1939 to mothers aged 27 last birthday at maternity and of marriage 
durations less than a year. The required exposure will be the aggregate of the 
years of married life spent by women 1m 7939 between the ages of 27 and 28 
and within durations 0 to 1 year. 


Since (a) the maternities were spread over the whole calendar year 1939, 
(b) the mothers may have been of any age between 27 and 28, 


_(c) the marriage duration may have been any period between 0 and 1 
year, | 


it will be evident that all the mothers must have married at some time during 
the two years between Ist January, 1938, and Ist January, 1940, and must 
have been between the ages of 26 and 28 at date of marriage. But not all the 
marriages within these limits could have contributed to the recorded maternities, 
and of those which could, their contribution would vary according to the pro- 
portion of the full calendar year 1939 spent between ages 27 and 28 and within 
the first year of marriage. 
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4 15. The relation of the relevant conditions may be exhibited in diagram form 
b as follows : 

DIAGRAM R. 

1.Jan 1.Jan Jan 

1938 1939 a pe 








Relative Volumes of Vertical pyramid 
sections 
A B 


ee apa Sate 
eel ete el tog 
3 | ohm bs |e |e Pal 
i 






Suppose ABCD to be a square in which calendar time is represented as moving 
from left to right (i.e., from Ist January, 1938, at AD to Ist January, 1940, at 
BC) and age from top to bottom (i.e., from 26 exact at AB to 28 exact at DC) ; 
the full square being divided into single age and year divisions by the thick 
lines HF and EG, and into quarter age and year divisions by the thin lines. 


‘The maternities for which the exposed is required, namely, those at durations 
under one year may be regarded as distributed over the experience square 
OFCG and all the related marriages will Have been located somewhere within 
the larger square ABCD. 


eee eee eg ae ps ee ee a 


Consideration of the diagram will show that all the marriages which could 
have contributed to the selected maternities must lie within the hexagon 
AEFCGH and that the amount of the contribution in respect of any particular 
marriage is determined by its position on the radius drawn through it from the 
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centre O to the hexagonal perimeter. Thus marriages falling outside or exactly 
on the perimeter will have no exposure to the selected maternity conditions, 
those falling on hexagon K will have } year’s exposure, those on hexagon L, 
4 year’s exposure, those on M, # year’s exposure while those occurring exactly 
at the centre point O, and only those, will be exposed for a full year. The total . 
exposure will therefore correspond to the volume of a hexagonal pyramid of 
base A E F C G H and apex O, and the exposure in respect of any portion of the 
marriage field will be the volume of the section of the pyramid standing on 
such portion of the field. Since the volume of a pyramid is obtained by multi- 
plying the area of its base by one-third of its vertical height, appropriate - 
exposure coefficients can readily be obtained for application to any available 
sub-division of the marriage field. 


If the basic marriage records were available by } years of age in } calendar 
year periods the relative volumes of the relevant vertical pyramid sections 
would be those shown in the third figure of Diagram R. The said relative 
volumes—or coefficients—aggregate to 384, so that the total of the products of 
the coefficients and the respective marriages when divided by 384 would give 
the average years of exposure for each } age } year period of the experience 
age year, and 16 times this average, or the total products divided by 24 
(=384 + 16), would give the total years of exposure in the experience age year. 


16. Marriages, however, are not available by } years of age ; and even if 
they were, the labour of obtaining and aggregating 52 products for the exposure 
at each age would be prohibitive. But the relative volumes shown above can 
be combined, and if reduced to the fewer and more practicable sections repre- 
sented by marriages at integral ages in calendar half-years, yield the following 
coefficients, 





Previous year Experience year 


Ist half | 2nd half Ist half | 2nd half 


Previous age es ay +: Se ‘5 1-1 ay | 


Experience age... evs ie oe “1 7 rt 5 





and the sum of the products of these coefficients and the relevant marriages, 
when divided by 2-4, would provide the required years of exposure in the first 
year of marriage, on the assumption that the basic marriages of each calendar 
half-year occurred on average at the middle of the half-year and at the middle 
of each integral year of age. 


17. The division of the exposure during the first year of marriage into its 
component exposures during successive quarter year marriage durations can be 
obtained in a similar way. 


The catchment areas of the marriage field and the appropriate coefficients 
by 4 age } calendar year periods for marriage durations 0-3 m., 3-6 m., 6-9 m., 
9-12 m. in a given experience age year are shown in the following diagrams ; 
and below each are shown the derived coefficients applicable to marriages 
recorded at integral ages in $ calendar years. 
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At each age the exposures for the four quarter-year durations obtained in this 
way will aggregate to the exposure for the whole of the first year of marriage 
as obtained by the coefficients of para. 16; and in the same way, they are 
subject to the assumption that the marriages occurred on average at the middle 
of each calendar half-year and at the middle of each integral year of age. 


18. Finally it remains to apply such adjustments as are deemed necessary 
to convert the approximate figures obtained as in para. 17 to the more specific 
estimates required. The adjustments are theoretically of four types. 

(a) correction to allow for the seasonal (monthly) distribution of marriages, 

(b) adjustment to allow for the fact that in converting the durations, 
e.g., from 3-6 m. to 24-54 m. the catchment period of marriages is 
advanced by 4 a month; 

(c) adjustment to allow for the fact that in converting the durations the 
catchment age at marriage is similarly advanced by 4 a month 
(= 4, of a year) ; 

(2) possible adjustment to allow for unevenness of distribution of marriages 
within an integral year of age. 


Adjustments (a) and (0) were referred to in para. 12. They are deemed to be 
independent of age and will be effected in their combined form by multiplying 
the para. 17 results by the appropriate all age factors shown in para. 13. 

Adjustment (c) will be effected by advancing the estimates 4 year of age 
by interpolation. 

Adjustment (d) it is proposed to disregard. It can be assumed that marriages 
proceed steadily and continuously with advance of age and an assumption that 
they take place on average at the middle of each age can involve very little 
error except, perhaps, at the youngest ages where it is quite overshadowed 
by the deliberate mis-statements in the registered ages themselves. 


19. Thus the computation of the exposed to risk for the 1939 example of 
para. 14 would proceed as follows :— 








Duration 
Age |- 
0-3 m. | 3-6m 6-9 m 9-12 m 
(i) Initial calculation on basis of 745 5,306 5,218 5,273 5,634 
half-yearly marriages at integral 28 4,279 4,179 4,229 4,490 
ages (para. 17) 
(ii) Advancement of 3, year of | 27 9,205 |: 9,175 5,230 5,586 


age by interpolation 


a ee ee | te ee ee | ee nc | ee a | pn 


a ne | ee ee | ee er | ee 


(iii) (a) and (6) adjustment | — -840 993 -999 -996 -166 
factor (from para. 13) 


(iv) No. of years exposed to | 27 4,420 5,140 5,220 5,560 930 
visk, viz., product of 
(ii) and (iii) 





20. Exposed to risk at marriage durations over 1 year.—From what 
is said in para. 3 it will be recognized that the exposed to risk at any age for a 
duration over 1 year is the same as the exposed at duration 12 months less at 
the appropriately younger age in a preceding experience year, subject only to 
allowance for the population flux represented by deaths, widowhoods, divorces, 
and migration. Normally the rate of flux is small, rising with age to an order of 
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1 per cent. loss per annum at about age 45. For all married women irrespective 
of their marriage durations, the rate of flux at each age is known from the 
‘records of the deaths, etc., themselves and in the construction of the exposed 
“to risk by durations, it is assumed that the flux rate derived from the “‘ all 


durations ’’ experience applies also to the several durations comprised within 


_the all durations exposure,. That is to say, that the exposures at age x and a 
series of durations over 12 months in an experience year are derived from the 


exposures at age x—| and 1 year shorter durations in the previous experience 
year by application of the common rate of flux observed for the year from the 


records of all married women at the appropriate age. 


21. Care must be taken to recognize the distinction between the years of 
married life exposed to risk and the related numbers of married women. Where 
the marriage duration identified is a complete year, e.g., from one to two years 
or from 114 months to 1 year 114 months, the number of years exposed to risk 
and the equivalent number of married women are identical, but where the 
duration period is anything other than a complete year the number of years 
exposed is the product of the duration period in years and the number of 
married women ; thus for example, the years of life exposed at duration 24 
months to 54 months will only be one quarter of the corresponding number of 
married women involved. 


22. Constructed Estimates 1938-1945 .—Estimates of the years of married 
life spent by women within successive marriage durations up to 10 years 
(i.e., 9 years 114 months) at individual ages from 16 to 49 have been con- 
structed on the basis described in preceding paragraphs for each of the years 
1938 to 1945 ; and in connection therewith it should be noted that they embrace 
second and subsequent marriages as well as first marriages, the duration in all 
cases being calculated from the date of the last (i.e., the existing) marriage. 


Though the identification of individual years of age is necessarily involved 
in the construction work, the use of the figures in that degree of detail will not 


as a rule be either feasible or statistically justifiable in view of the margin of 


error which must be assumed to attend them and practical requirements will 
ordinarily be satisfied with their aggregation in quinary groups of age. 


_ Estimates of married women’s years of life prepared in this way for quinary 


groups of age between 15 and 50 and for successive marriage durations are 
shown in respect of calendar years from 1938 to 1945 in Table III of Appendix I 
on page 164. To complete the exposure statement, estimates of non-married 
women in the several age groups have been added in an adjoining column 
of the table. 
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APPENDIX ILI 


The Standard Replacement Index (E.R.R.) (a) as at present employed 
and (b) as modified to conform to a system of population measure- 
ments in terms, not of persons, but of reproductive capacity. 


Note.—Many enquiries reach the Department concerning the use and meaning 
of the reproduction rate. It is a function that cannot adequately be 
described in a few words and as one objective of the following memor- 
andum, it is hoped that it will be of service in explaining the nature of the 
index and of the main implications and limitations associated with it. 


(a) The Effective Reproduction Rate (E.R.R.) as at present employed. 


When the principle of the replacement rate as a fertility measure was first 
introduced in the published population statistics of this country by the 
Registrar General in 1926,* it was primarily as an improvization designed to 
throw light on a situation which then seemed to be developing adversely to 
the interest of the nation. After the disturbance to the annual records 
produced by the first war had subsided, it was seen that the numbers of children 
being born were not only much fewer than they had been prior to the war 
but that year by year they were continuing to fall further and further without 
any obvious sign of cessation. A question which began to obtrude itself with 
increasing insistence was ‘‘ how much further can the annual numbers fall 
before the reduction begins to menace the prospects of the future population ” ; 
and it became necessary to consider what the consequences of a continuing 
fall would be and whether there was any way of determining a desirable or 
standard quantum of births with which the numbers actually recorded year 
by year could be compared and their sufficiency measured. 

On the premise that reproduction is primarily the function of the female sex, 
it was seen that a suitable condition of population stability would be one in 
which the content of reproductive women in a population was maintained at a 
constant level; further, that the achievement of such stability would be 
conditioned by a general necessity for the women of each generation to produce 
sufficient female children to take their place in the ensuing generation ; from 
which it followed that the extent by which the female births actually recorded 
in any particular year, exceeded or fell short of the standard could be shown 
by first ascertaining how many of the said births would survive to the re- 
productive ages and then comparing the survivors with the reproductive women 
originally responsible for the births. If the ratio of surviving progeny to 
progenitors were exactly unity, replacement would have been precisely 
achieved, or alternatively, if the ratio were above or below unity, the excess 
or defect would represent the proportion by which the recorded births exceeded 
or fell short of the standard requirement. 

The above indicates the general principle upon which the sufficiency test was 
envisaged. Its incorporation in the actual construction of the E.R.R. is 
explained in greater detail below, with the aid of a numerical illustration based 
upon the 1938 birth experience of England and Wales. 

There was estimated to have been a total of some 11,421 thousands of women 
between the ages of 15 and 50 in the national population in 1938, and between 
them they were responsible for the 621-2 thousands of live births recorded in 
that year. The births comprise legitimate and illegitimate, and of the total, 
302-8 thousands were females. The question to be answered is to what extent 
do the 302-8 thousand females thus born in 1938 satisfy the PSPlAcemeRy 
condition described above. 


_ * As a matter of chronology, it may be recorded that it was not untilsome time later that the Net Reproduction 
Rate, as developed by R. R. Kuczynski, came to notice. 
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The ages of the 11,421 thousand women and the rates at which they bore the 
children (per 1,000 women in each age group) are set out below. 














Totals 


15— | 20- | 25—- | 30- | 35—- | 40- | 45— | 15-45 15-50 


_——————— | — | —  —____. | — | | | | ee 





Women in popula-| 1,731 | 1,588 | 1,766 | 1,753 | 1,635 | 1,520 | 1,428 
tion (thousands) 





9,993 | 11,421 


Female births per 7-1 | 44:99 | 55-2 | 40°5 | 23-1 8:0 0:8 
1,000 women 


It may be noted first of all that, in numbers of individuals, the births (302-8) 
are little more than 23 per cent. of the women (11,421) and that in this form 
there is little evidence of any likely relationship between them. If a test of 
equivalence is to be sought it will have to be in terms of some common attribute 
attaching to them ; and this is found in what may be called the reproductive 
opportunity which can be associated with each of them, reproductive oppor- 
tunity being interpreted in its widest sense. 

The births are those produced by the 11,421 women in the course of a single 
year—1938—and may thus be regarded as the product of 11,421 years of 
reproductive opportunity. The corresponding reproductive opportunity of 
the 302-8 births will be the number of future years to be lived through by them 
between the ages of 15 and 50, that is by those of them who survive to that age 
period, and is a matter of estimation depending on the mortality assumptions 
made in determining the numbers who are likely to survive. 

Future mortality cannot of course be forecast precisely. Its destructive 
effect at ages under 50 is however relatively light and with our long experience 
of its behaviour in this country it is possible to say with considerable confidence 
that the error in the calculated survivors due to the error in a considered 
mortality assumption adopted for the calculation is likely to be of a quite 
insignificant order. The death rate projections actually employed were 
described in the 1938-39 Text, where it was suggested that alternatives 
preferred by any responsible authority would be hardly likely to vary the 
ultimate E.R.R. in more than the third decimal place. 

On the basis of the mortality assumed for the females born in 1938, about 
280 of the 302:8 originally born would survive to reach the age of 15 and 262 
to age 50 and the total years of life lived by them in the 15—50 age field would 
be approximately 9,503 distributed by age groups as follows :— 







Total 


15—- | 20- | 25- | 30- | 35- | 40- | 45- 


rn | cerns | ree | | 





15-45 | 15-50 








Years of life 


lived by sur- 
veka Gf. 9008 1,393 | 1,382 | 1,370 | 1,359 | 1,347 1,334 | 1,318 


female births | 


8,185 | 9,503 | C 





| 





It is at this point that the sufficiency comparison begins to emerge since the 
figures show that the 11,421 years of reproductive opportunity between ages 
15 and 50 consumed by the progenitor women in 1938 succeeded in producing 
only 9,503 similar years of opportunity in their female offspring, yielding a 
replacement rate of -832 (=9,503~ 11,421), or one nearly 17 per cent. below 
standard. . 
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The test so far uses the ages 15-50 as representing the childbearing period ; 
a somewhat extreme range since the numbers of children born to women after 
age 45 are microscopically small. The age period 15-45 which is frequently 
preferred for fertility measurements, could equally be employed for the re- 
placement test, in which case from the totals provided on lines A and C above, 
the alternative measure is directly obtainable by relating the 9,993 repro- 
ductive years consumed by the progenitor women at ages 15-45 with the 
8,185 similar years replaced in their offspring, yielding a replacement ratio of 
*819 (8,185-—9,993), or one about 18 per cent. below standard. The results | 
by either test are not substantially different and either provides a tolerable 
measure of the desired degree of sufficiency—or rather insufficiency—in the 
1938 birth experience. 

In the tests thus considered the age range chosen for the comparison appears 
to be a matter of personal choice and it draws attention to an obvious weakness 
in the constructions arising from the fact that in measuring the respective 
reproductive opportunities, the women involved are treated as of the same 
relative reproductive weight at all ages throvghout the age range whereas 
experience shows that reproduction is relatively high between the ages of 
20 and 35 and is of far less significance outside this narrow field. An indication 
of the distribution of relative fertility intensity is available in the age fertility 
rates shown on line B above and it at once suggests that instead of comparing 
the numbers provided by lines A and C as they stand, the reproductivity 
comparison will be improved if the numbers of each at successive ages are first 
weighted by the intensity age weights of line B. The weighted distributions 
- are as follows :— 








Age 































15 | 20- | 95-):}2) 302 Ub 35- 45—< loTotal 
Progenitors... ... | 12-3 | 71-3| 97-4] 70-9| 37-7) 12:2) 1-1 | 302-8 
Progeny... ws 9:9 (5.62201 75-5ch 54° o-3120.|- 910-7 aer deea54 









The 1938 replacement ratio on the basis of the distributions so weighted now 
becomes ‘810 (= 245-1 302-8) and this is the E.R.R. for 1938 hitherto adopted 
and published in the Registrar General’s records. The rates for other years 
have been similarly constructed, viz., by first estimating the years of life 
expected to be lived by the female births of the year and relating them to the 
reproductive years of the women of the year after weighting each series by the 
experienced age fertility rates of the year. 

Referring again to the 1938 example, it will be seen that the weighting of the 
progenitor women by the 1938 fertility age rates does nothing more than 
restate the 1938 female births ; while the application of the same weights to 
the progeny generation produces the female births, which—in the descriptive 
language used in previous reports in attempting to describe the situation— 
the girl infants of 1938 would in their turn produce if they experienced the 
fertility rates at which they themselves were born. Whatever the language 
used to describe a somewhat difficult concept, it will be understood from the 
foregoing that the objective has not been primarily to measure the replacement 
of children by children, or of women by women, but to measure the sufficiency 
of something created to take the place of something consumed, the said 
something being that implied by the term reproductive opportunity, itself a 
somewhat vague concept, and deliberately kept vague at the moment in order 
to lead naturally to its more specific resolution in the second part of this note. 

Before proceeding further, attention may be directed to certain aspects of 
the E.R.R. which, judging by current comment, seem to need added explana- 
tion or emphasis. In the first place, it will have been evident from the 
description of the construction, that the object of the index is limited to 
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measuring the events of a given ‘year or period as and when they take place ; 

it needs to be asserted that the construction carries no implication regarding 
the likely behaviour of fertility in the future and there is no stage in the 
construction procedure from which such implication is remotely to be construed. 
In the second place, the type of population stability to be associated with 
the indefinite maintenance of the index at its standard rate of unity, is not 
constancy in the total numbers of the population at all ages, but constancy 
in its primary growth factor represented by the reproductive opportunity of its 
female element—below age 45 or 50 or thereabouts. The maintenance of the 
growth factor at a constant level would in practice tend to keep the numbers 
of males at all ages and of the females at the older ages within recognizable 
bounds but their absolute numbers would not remain fixed since they would 
depend on the mortality to which they were subject and which would vary 
from time to time independently of the maintenance or otherwise of the 
primary growth factor. 

A third aspect of significance arises from the fact that the E.R.R. treats 
reproduction exclusively as a function of the female sex. That there is a 
growing tendency for investigators to have regard to the analogous male 
construction, sometimes treated on terms of equality with its female counter- 
part, has not been overlooked. Whatever virtue there may be in such treat- 
ment, it is difficult to divorce the concept from the biological fact that the 
female is the medium of reproduction and that the male is not. Not only is 
the female responsible for both the male and the female progeny, but every 
single maternity exposes the female organism to strain and risk for a full year 
(allowing for lactation), a strain so great as sometimes to result in the death 
or injury of the female herself, and a strain which has no counterpart in the 
case of males. The participation of the male may be indispensable at the 
momentary initiation of the reproductive process but as regards the amount 
of reproduction, which is what the E.R.R. is concerned with, the male in- 


fluence from the biological point of view can be regarded as little more than 


dust in the balance. Nor is the biological consideration merely a theoretical 


one. Ina society in which.the children are born and reared in natural family 


groups of a wide range of sizes, it is the physical limitation of the female which, 
in actual practice, determines the upper limit of the size range; again, 
in the making good of births postponed during the war, the female functions 
of gestation and lactation must have played an outstanding part in deter- 
mining the extent and time to which the replacements could be accommodated. 
It is, of course, recognised that under existing social conditions reproduction 
is influenced to some extent by the numbers and ages of the male population, 
but the degree of limitation imposed thereby is far less rigid than it is in respect 
of the female element ; for example, notwithstanding the pronounced shortage 
of males at the customary marrying ages produced by the heavy casualties of 
the first war, the pre-war marriage rates amongst females and their ensuing 
fertility opportunity were to a large extent maintained simply by drawing more 
liberally on the men of rather older groups; or again, artificial insemination 
could be cited as a factor offering compensatory possibilities in the case of a male 
deficiency but having not the slightest bearing upon the basic female poten- 
tiality. In such circumstances it is felt that the influence of the male would 
tend rather to be a contributory element in the behaviour of economic and 
social factors, and that these would be better regarded as variables to be 
measured against an absolute framework which only the biological facts of repro- 
duction can supply. The justification for this would seem to be supported rather 
than otherwise by the development suggested in the second part of this note. 
Finally, reference may be made to a rather more subtle criticism that has been 
levelled against the E.R.Rs. of the war years. It has been rightly observed 
that the actual fertility rates of the war years have been exceptional in that 
they have been influenced by quite abnormal variations in the flow of 
marriages, and that the same conditions are not likely to occur again ; it has 
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been suggested that the E.R.R. which compares the numbers born with the 
future births which the war babies would produce in their turn at the rates at 
which they themselves were born is invalid and unrepresentative because the 
said rates are abnormal and cannot be or are highly unlikely to be repeated 
in the next generation. The comment has been carried further by the 
suggestion that so called standardized E.R.Rs. should be sought and preferred 
for the war years under which the constructed births to be associated with the 
survivors should be ascertained on the basis of more normal age-fertility rates 
and the resulting constructed numbers compared with the numbers actually 
experienced. Both the criticism and the suggested alternative of standardiza- 
tion spring from a misunderstanding of the primary objective of the E.R.R. 
which, as stated above, is to provide a measure of the fertility relationship 
between progenitors and progeny in the actual experience. From what has been 
said earlier, it should be clear that the age rates are nothing more than weighting 
factors, the use and effect of which is to impart a very small improvement to the 
equivalence between the unweighted progenitor and progeny populations. 
The weights are not critical and the weighting process could be omitted 
altogether without great loss, though if any alternative weights were to be 
preferred, it is axiomatic that they should be applied simultaneously to both 
populations—a condition which is disregarded in the suggested standardized 
alternative. The weighting aspect is further developed in the second part which 
follows. 


(b) Population Measurements in terms of units of reproductive 
capacity. 

It will have been noted from the preceding section that in comparing 
progenitor and progeny populations in order to obtain the E.R.R. relationship 
between them, the treatment was considered at two stages, viz., (a) a com- 
parison of their simple unweighted numbers of reproductive years between the 
conventional age limits of 15 and 50 or 15 and 45, and (6) a similar comparison 
of the same populations but after weighting their several age components by 
a series of common weights reflecting the relative intensity of reproduction in 
successive quinquennia of the reproductive age field. 

If the age distributions of the unweighted numbers had been proportionately 
the same in the two populations, then the ratios between them would obviously 
have been identical whichever basis of comparison was used, whether by the 
unweighted 15-50, or 15-45 tests or by the alternative weighted test. That 
the ratios in the 1938 example were not the same was due solely to the fact 
that the age distributions of the populations compared differed from one 
another ; the difference in age distribution itself imparting an influence to the 
unweighted tests, which it was the object of the weighting to remove or 
minimize as far as possible. | 

Two observations concerning the weighting process call for notice. In the 
first place, the amount of the correction to be effected by the weighting is 
comparatively small; in 1938 the alternative unweighted ratios were -832 
and -819 and were only varied to -810 in the corrected or weighted version ; 
experiment shows that the relationships are not essentially different in other 
years. In the second place, the choice of the fertility age rates of the ex- 
perience year as the weights is not the only choice nor even the necessarily 
best choice. The two populations being compared are those of the experience 
year and those of the succeeding generation and in choosing weights to 
eliminate age differences between them it would obviously be as valid to use 
weights derived from the succeeding generation’s fertility experience (if we 
knew it) as from that of the experience year, or, better still a mean between the 
two, analogous to the principle now followed in standardizing mortality 
comparisons. It is sufficient to note that the choice is not critical and certainly 
need not be regarded as being tied to the events of the experience year. 

A first important conclusion follows from these considerations. If the 
correction to be made by the weighting is small in any case and the choice of 
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weights is not critical, why use a different set of weights for every different 
experience ? And why limit the test, as is now done, only to experiences for 
which age fertility rates are available or can be estimated with considerable 
trouble ? The conclusion is that a fixed system of weights, applicable in- 
discriminately to all fertility experiences of this country, national and local, 
would lead to replacement rates of no less validity than those now evaluated 
and would be of great advantage in that they would avoid the necessity of 
ascertaining age fertility rates and would enable the replacement test to be 
applied to areas for which such age rates are not ordinarily available. The 
use of fixed weights would be of similar advantage in the international sphere 
since they would facilitate the production of reproduction indexes for many 
communities possessing moderately similar racial characteristics from which 
they are not at present forthcoming. 
An illustration of the extremely small differences imparted to the replacement 
_ rates by the adoption of a system of constant weights in place of the variable 
weights now employed is provided by the following diagram which displays 
the E.R.Rs. of England and Wales as previously published for the years since 
1911 in conjunction with corresponding replacement ratios using the same fixed 
weights throughout. The constant weights used are referred to later; they 
are considerably different from the variable weights as may be judged by their 
comparison with the 1938 weights. 


15— | 20—- | 25—- | 30- | 35- | 40— | Total 


























Constant Weights... ee se 12 22 24 19 17 9 100 


1938 E.R.R. Weights , ws 4 25 31 22 13 5 100 
_ (Line B, (page 205) 2.07 | 


~ DIAGRAM T.—Comparison of Replacement Ratios, 1911-1948. 
~ England and Wales. 


—— ERR (variable weights ) 
se tee OK onetecrit Weight Ratios 


REPLACEMENT RATIO 





ae 1920 2 ee 1940 4950 
Note.—For numerical values see cols. 6 and 7 of Table III on page 216. 
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It will be seen that the year to year gradations of the ratio based upon 
constant weights faithfully follow the course of the published E.R.Rs. 
throughout the whole of the 37 year range, that for many of the years the two 
are virtually indistinguishable on the scale in which they are portrayed and 
that where a difference is observable it is extremely small. And even in the 
latter case there is nothing to choose between them as regards their basic 
validity. | , 

If it be conceded that the use of a system of fixed weights is practicable and 
desirable, the question arises as to what weights shall be chosen for the purpose. 
So far as the replacement ratio alone is concerned, the latitude of choice is 
obviously a wide one since the effect of the weighting is small; and the further 
question arises as to whether there is any additional objective that might be 
appealed to as a guide in their selection. This takes the matter back to the 
circumstances of the original problem which was to assess a relationship 
between a mass of progenitor women on the one hand and a mass of infant 
progeny on the other, and re-opens the question as to what precisely is the 
common fertility attribute possessed by each of these very different con- 
glomerations of individuals which is capable of being measured and compared. 
The logical answer is hardly in doubt since the only attribute that they both 
possess is their fecundity or reproductive capacity, of which a certain amount 
has been expended by the progenitor class in producing the progeny and has 
been replaced in a latent form by the greater or lesser capacity in the progeny 
created. 

Capacity in this sense implies maximum reproductive power, and as such it 
is never used to the full ; but the extent to which it can be used must depend in 
the first place on how much there is to use and since it is impossible to foresee 
the future extent to which the capacity of the progeny will be used, the only 
possible basis of comparison, between progenitors and progeny must, by 
implication, be by reference to the full capacity itself. This is what must be 
regarded as meant by the vaguer expression “‘ reproductive opportunity ” 
employed above in discussing the construction of the E.R.R.; and it was 
given effect to in that construction by the introduction of the implied 
hypothesis that the proportion of total capacity to be expended by the 
progeny would be the same as the proportion of total capacity expended by the 
progenitors in giving them birth—otherwise expressed in the assumption that 
the girl children in their turn would produce offspring at the rate at which they 
themselves were born. 

There is, however, an element of unreality about an implied hypothesis of 
this kind since it is obvious that total capacity cannot be gauged by the varying 
extent to which it may be used from time to time, and the question for 
consideration is whether it is possible to approach the measurement of the total 
capacity without recourse to any hypothesis as to the extent of its employment. 
The suggested solution, which leads to an extended system of population 
measurements based upon reproductive capacity, and in which the replacement 
ratio is but one feature, is outlined in the succeeding paragraphs. 

* * * * 


Unit of reproductive capacity.—By reproductive ability is meant ability 
to bear children, and a natural inclination would be to seek to express the 
capacity in terms of the maximum number of children a woman or body of 
women could be expected to bear. Measurement on this basis is, however, 
unlikely to prove feasible in practice since there is no obvious way of deter- 
mining the maximum number of children a woman could produce nor would 
there be likelihood of general acceptance of the appropriateness of any number 
conventionally adopted for the purpose. Fortunately the identification of 
the number of possible children is not critical for the present purpose and the _ 
issue can be avoided by expressing the measurement unit in terms of an average — 
woman. 
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In the following demonstration, the unit of total reproductive capacity 
adopted is the total ability to bear live born children exercisable by an average 
woman who lives throughout the full range of child-bearing ages ; the general 
definition being governed in its application by certain conditions in respect of . 

which common knowledge or experience shows or suggests that it is attended. 

In the first place, absolute fecundity or total reproductive power in the 
sense used here is assumed, from such evidence as is available, not to have 
changed over the century or so for which registration records of this country 
are forthcoming. The possibility of a decline over this period has recently 
been: carefully examined by the Biological and Medical Committee of the 
Royal Commission on Population. The Committee reported that in general 
there was little evidence of a positive kind one way or the other, that such 
indications as existed might be held to support the possibility of either 
improvement or decline, and their conclusions, largely negative in character, 
were “‘ that while we cannot exclude a possible decline since the 1870’s, there 
is no definite evidence that such a decline has occurred.”’ Thus, though 
the evidence may not be wholly conclusive, it is fair to expect that 
measurements on the assumption of no change will be reasonably comparable 
in respect of conditions as far as a century apart, while as between succeeding 
generations there should be little doubt regarding their validity. The decline 
in the frequency of stillbirths since about 1936 is a feature which might be 
construed as a pointer to a slight improvement in live birth capacity during 
recent years but it is of comparatively short range so far and is merely noted 
without being taken into account. 

A second consideration arises with regard to the distribution of the total 
capacity over the full child-bearing range of ages. About this there is little 
specific knowledge beyond the fact that it commences with puberty in the 
neighbourhood of age 15 and ceases with the climacteric somewhere in the 
region of age 45. Common observation suggests that it probably rises to a 
maximum at a very early age and is thereafter substantially maintained, subject 
possibly to a slight decline mainly through pregnancy casualties, until the 


_ terminal period begins to be approached. The general notion is given effect 


to in application by the use of the following simple but quite arbitrary division 
of the total unit over six quinary groups of age between 15 and 45. 






Total unit 
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1-00 





The allocation has no scientific basis and might well be bettered by the 
biologist or demographer. The justification for its adoption here must be 
mainly found in the fact that a critical distribution is not necessary since, 
provided that the items: aggregate to unity, quite wide variations in the 
distribution are possible without materially affecting the significance of the 
ultimate population measurements. It may be noted that these age allocations 
were those employed as the constant weights referred to in connection with the 
E.R.R. comparison of Diagram T on page 209. 


% aK * * 


With the aid of a unit so defined and circumscribed, a capacity value can be 
associated with every female in the community of any age and for any year. 
The said value in the case of a girl under 15 is the full unit discounted by the 
chance of loss through mortality occurring before reaching age 45; in the 
case of a female already within the child-bearing range, it is the unexpended 
portion of the unit similarly discounted by the remaining mortality risk. 
Capacities assessed in this way can be aggregated to shew the total capacity 
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possessed by the population at any time, the amounts expended from time to 
time and the replenishments that accrue in the shape of new births. © 

The actual application of the measurement system to the population of this 
country is largely a mechanical procedure and its understanding and the 
explanation of such minor conventions as have been employed will be best 
followed in relation to the calculations themselves. The successive stages are 
shown in the sections numbered seriatim in the adjoining tables, and will be 
understood with the aid of the following brief notes. 

The first step is the ascertainment of the individual female capacity 
assessment according to her age and year of birth and this is developed in 
sections 1 to 6. 


Table I. 





Individual Female Reproductive Capacity Assessments by 
Year of Birth and Age. England and Wales. ° | 


| - Year of Birth 


1. Female Generation Death Rates (per 100,000 per annum). 
0-4 5,990 | 6,260 | 6,340 | 6,040 | 5,420 { 5,190 ; 4,560 | 3,550 |. 2,400 | 1,650 | 1,210 990 
5-9 880 832 738 604 499 414 360 320 217 166 124 101 
10-14 5S: 460 392 325 268 225 214 174 132 96 77 63 
15-19 724 632 519 417 333 277 365 232 186 150 124 104 
20-24 816 708 585 466 Ba 330 320 268 226 190 160 136 
25-34 918 800 664 531 411 425 309 252 209 176 148 126 
35-44 tS) ie 5020 860 650 550 438 370 280 235 200 172 147 
2. Years of life lived through (per 1,000 females born.) . 
0O- 4,096 | 4,077 | 4,073 | 4,104 | 4,153 |] 4,150 | 4,222 | 4,395 | 4,566 | 4,681 | 4,758 | 4,783 
5— 3,688 | 3,644 | 3,638 | 3,704 | 3,826 | 3,875 | 3,996 | 4,188 | 4,428 | 4,593 | 4,696 | 4,750 
10- 3,562 | 3,528 | 3,536 | 3,618 | 3,752 | 3,813 | 3,943 | 4,136 | 4,387 | 4,562 | 4,673 | 4,731 
15- 3,453 | 3,435 | 3,456 | 3,550 | 3,695 | 3,766 | 3,881 | 4,094 | 4,352 | 4,534 | 4,650 | 4,712 
20- 3,323 | 3,323 | 3,363 | 3,472 | 3,629 | 3,709 |} 3,813 | 4,044 | 4,307 | 4,496 | 4,616 | 4,684 
25- 3,185 | 3,203 | 3,263 | 3,388 | 3,560 | 3,641 | 3,752 | 3,992 | 4,260 | 4,456 |} 4,581 | 4,653 
30- 3,040 | 3,070; 3,156 | 3,299 | 3,487 | 3,564 | 3,694 | 3,942 | 4,215 | 4,416 | 4,547 | 4,624 
35- 2,889 | 2,940 |} 3,040 | 3,204 | 3,408 |} 3,486 | 3,634 |} 3,892 | 4,170 | 4,376 | 4,511 | 4,594 
40- 2,032, |. 25792: }<22/9109 45.3102 9)35315> 354102] 93,567 0) 8383.7 012 4,120 41545333» 4.473 44560 
3. Capacity units at each age group x5 (per 1,000 females born). 
uni 
value t 
15- -12 414 412 415 426 443 452 466 491 522 544 558 565 
20-— :22 731 731 740 764 798 816 839 890 948 989 } 1,016 | 1,030 
25- :21 669 673 685 aut 748 765 788 838 895 936 962 977 
30- -19 578 584 600 627 663 677 702 749 801 839 864 879 
35- +17 491 500 517 545 579 593 618 662 709 744 767 781 
40- -09 246 251 262 279 298 307 321 345 371 390 403 410 
4. Capacity units from each age to 45 <5 (per 1,000 females born). 
15 & under| 3,129 | 3,151 | 3,219 | 3,352 | 3,529 | 3,610 | 3,734 | 3,975 | 4,246] 4,442 | 4,570 | 4,642 
20 2,715 | 2,739 | 2,804 } 2,926 | 3,086 | 3,158 | 3,268 | 3,484 | 3,724 | 3,898 | 4,012 | 4,077 
25 1,984 | 2,008 | 2,064 | 2,162 | 2,288 | 2,342 | 2,429 | 2,594 1 2,776 | 2,909 | 2,996 | 3,047 
30 1,315-|. 1,335] 1,379_§ 1,451 )..1,540, | 1577.) 16410 t 1756. 1 Shi) 1073-1. 2,034 152-070 
35 737 TOL 779 824 877 900 939 | 1,007 | 1,080 | 1,134] 1,170 } 1,191 
40 246 PAX 262 279 298 307 321 345 371 390 403 410 
5. Unexpended capacity units at each age x5 (per 1,000 females born) 
0-) 
5- 3,129 | 3,151 | 3,219 | 3,352 | 3,529 | 3,610 | 3,734 | 3,975 | 4,246.] 4,442 | 4,570 | 4,642 
10- 
15- 2,922.4). 2,945.45 3,011 1-351392h- 3,307 f.23.384) 93,501 3,729 | 3,985 | 4,170 | 4,291 | 4,360 
20- 2,349 | 2,373 | 2,434 | 2,544 | 2,687 | 2,750 | 2,848 | 3,039 | 3,250 | 3,404 | 3,504 | 3,562 
25- 1,650.,} 1,672 1;722-\-1,806.4<.1,914. |..1,960 |. .2,035,}-.2,175} ..2,328,.1) 2,441. 1<2,515.| 22,559 
30- 1,026 | 1,043 1,079; 15137 1,208-7 (1239 1" 1,290 1,382 | 1,481 Poos8 16602" |r Bou 
35- 491 501 521 552 587 604 630 676 726 762 786 801 
40- 123 ZS OH 1S AGS) 149 153 160 ae 185 195 201 205 
6. Reproductive capacity per female at each age (according to year of birth). 
At birth "6258 | -6302 | -6438 | -6704 {| -7058 | -7220 | +7468 | +7950 8492 8884 9140 | -9284 
0- -7639 | -7729 | -7903 | -8168 | -8497 | -8699 | -8844 | -9044 9299 | -9489 | +9605 | :9705 
5-- +8484 | +8647 | -8848 | -9050 | :9224 | -9316 | -9344 | -9491 | -9589 | -9671 | -9732 | -9773 
10- *8784 | -8931 | -9104 | -9265 | -9406 | ~-9468 | -9470 |} -9611 | -9679 | +9737 9780 | -9812 
15- *8462 | +8574 | -8712 | -8842 | -8950 | -8986 | -9021 | -9108 | -9157 | +9197 | -9228 | -9253 
20- -7069 | -7141 | +7238 | +7327 | -7404 | -7414 | -7469 | -7515 | -7546 | °7571 | -7591 | -7605 
25- *5181 | -5220 | -5277 | -5331 | -5376 | -5383 | -5424 | +5448 | -5465 | -5478 | -5490 | -5500 
30- +3375 | -3391 | +3419 | +3446 | +3464 | -3476 | 3492 | +3506 | -3514 | -3517 | -3523 | +3525 
35- ‘1700 | +1704 | -1714 | +1723 | +1722 | -1733 | +1734 | +1737 | -1741 | -1741 | +1742 | +1744 
40— 0450 | -0450 | -0450 | -0450 | -0450 | -0450 | :0450 | -0450 | -0450 | -0450 | +0450} -0450 
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~ Section 1 shows the generation death rates associated with females born 

in England and Wales at successive dates from 1841 to 1951; they are 

derived from registration records to date, supplemented by projections 

in respect of future mortality. The basis was fully described in the 

1938-39 Text, the only modification being a slight variation in the 

forecast values to conform to the projections now employed in the 
Department. 


Section 2 shows the numbers of years of life lived in quinary sections of age 
by 1,000 female infants of each birth year as they progressively diminish 
by the death rates of section 1 up to the age of 45. Standard life table 
technique is employed in the construction of the numbers, approxima- 
tions having been freely resorted to, commensurate with the approximate 
nature of the construction generally. 


Section 3. The total reproductive capacity of each generation is next 

- obtained by multiplying the years of life lived in the six quinary age 
sections between 15 and 45 by the adopted capacity unit fractions 
set out above. It may be noted that the products as shown represent 
five times the actual capacities, the quinary age capacity factors having 
been applied to aggregates of individual survivorship years. 


Section 4. In this section the capacity values in the separate age groups 
of section 3 are summed to show the total capacity value from and 
above each age identified, and in 


Section 5 the total capacities of section 4 are abated by one-half of the 
capacity in the single age group to shew approximately the unexpended 
capacity possessed by each generation when it reaches the middle of 
the quinary age period identified. 


Section 6. This section shows the final individual female capacity 
assessment and is obtained by dividing the unexpended capacity at 
each age by the average number of female survivors at the same age 
(==section 5—section 2). 


The values of section 6 provide the frame from which the reproductive 
capacity of every female in the populations of the past century can be assessed 
in terms of the capacity unit adopted, the assessments in respect of females 
born in years other than those identified in the table being adequately 
obtained by interpolation from the stated numbers on the several age lines. 


Reading the columns of section 6 downwards, it will be observed how the 
latent capacity per female survivor of each generation rises with the gradual 
reduction in the number of survivors up to the maximum which is reached at 
age 15, from which age the capacity begins to be expended with a consequential 
and steady decline in the unexpended capacity from that age to the terminal 
age of 45, at which the capacity is assumed to be finally exhausted. 


The top line of section 6 assessing the capacity at birth is of interest in 
showing the remarkable improvement which has been recorded over the century, 
the present prospective population-producing power possessed by the girl infant 
of to-day being half as much again as that of her forerunner of 100 years ago. 


In the remaining sections the individual female assessments are applied to 
the actual population conditions of England and Wales at decennial intervals 
since 1871. 
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Table II.—Population Reproductive Capacity Assessments, 1871-1941. 
England and Wales. 


Calendar Year : 
Age ET eeasunsesenen Warieipepetamea (sameteecann: eeapeuptiaeen RE EE EE We ene Ee Pa 


1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 





7. Capacity per female at each age 
(by interpolation from Sec- 


tion 6). 

0- *$10 *843 +866 *881 -900 +924 *945 *958 

5- *889 -909 -926 +933 -936 +952 -961 -968 

10- :906 -922 *937 -946 *947 -958 -966 -972 

15- -860 +874 +887 +896 -900 -903 -912 -916 

20- °712 -721 +730 -738 “741 *745 *750 *754 

25- *519 +523 *529 +534, +538 +539 °543 -545 

30- °337 -339 +341 +344 +346 *347 *349 +350 

35—- -170 -170 171 ‘171 +172 *173 173 +173 

~40— 045 045 +045 045 045 045 °045 045 


8. Female Population in thou- 
sands—(Censuses to 1931, 
Estimate in 1941). 


0- 1,535 | 1,763 | 1,778 | 1,861 | 1,918 | 1,640 | 1,480 | 1,393 
“* 1,356 | 1,579 | 1,702 | 1,748 | 1,850 | 1,752 | 1,645 | 1,358 
10- 1,203 | 1,398 | 1,613 | 1,671 | 1,752 | 1,823 | 1,587 | 1,461 
15- 1,096 | 1,279 | 1,486 | 1,639 | 1,682 | 1,775 | 1,725 | 1,636 
20- 1,053 | 1,216 | 1,399 | 1,648 | 1,673 | 1,703 | 1,795 | 1,617 

2 oes 937 | 1,067 | 1,239 | 1,496 | 1,623 | 1,620 | 1,728 | 1,718 
30- 814 905 | 1,050 | 1,274 | 1,501 | 1,520 | 1,622 | 1.767 
35- 701 796 916 | 1,111 | 1,352 | 1,472 | 1,520 | 11696 


40— 640 726 801 953 1,158 1,378 1,434 1,570 











Total under 45 9,335 {10,729 |11,984 |13,401 {14,509 |14,683 [14,536 | 14,216 


9. Reproductive Capacity Units in 
Population (thousands). 


0- 1,243 | 1,486 | 1,540 | 1,640 | 1,726 | 1,515 | 1,399 | 1,334 

5- 1,205 | 1,435 | 1,576 | 1,631 | 1,732 | 1,668 | 1,581 | 1,315 
10- 1,090 | 1,289 | 1,511 | 1,581 | 1,659 | 1,746 | 1,533 | 1,420 
=: 943 | 1,118 | 1,318 | 1,469 | 1,514 | 1,603 | 1,573 | 1,499 
20- 750 877. | 1,021 | 1,216 | 1,240 | 1,269 | 1,346 | 1,219 
25- 486 558 | 655 799 873 873 938 936 
30- 274 307 358 438 519 527 566 618 
35— 119 135 157 190 233 255 263 293 
40- 29 33 36 43 52 62 65 71 








— 


Total 6,139 7,238 8,172 9,007 9,548 9,518 9,264 8,705 


10. Capacity Units expended in 
calendar year xX 5 (thou- 





sands). 
unit value 
15-12 131:°5 153°5 178:3 196-7 201°8 213-0 207-0 196-3 
20-— *22 231:°7 267°5 307°8 362°6 368:1 374:7 394-9 355:7 
25- *21 196°8 224-1 260:2 314-2 340°8 340-2 362-9 360-8 
30- + :19 154:7 172-0 199°5 242:1 285:2 288-8 308-2 335°5 
35- 17 119-2 135°3 155-7 188:9 229°8 250°2 258°4 288°3 
40- 09 57-6 65:3 72-1 85-8 104-2 124-0 129-1 141°3 
Total (x 5) 891-5 |1,017-7 |1,173-6 |1,390-3 |1,529-9 |1,590-9 |1,660-5 |1,677-9 


234-7 | 278-1 | 306-0 | 318-2 | 3321 | 335-6 


eee ee —— - a soe SS EEE 


Total units expended | 178-3 203°5 


11. Percentage of total capacity 2°90 2:81 


2:87 3-09 3°20 3°34 3°58 3-86 
expended in calendar year. 





errs erect en rs eee an 


12. Female Births in calendar year | 400:2 434-2 439-2 457°8 432:-2 413-6 308:5 282-0 
(thousands). 


13. Capacity value per female born.| +6704 -7058 *7220 +7468 *7950 *8492 +8884 9140 


14. Capacity Units produced in | 268-3 306°5 31721 342-0 343-6 351-2 274-1 257°7 
calendar year (thousands). x 


a rr | ne | | | | a | | 





15. Ratio of units produced to units | 1-505 1-506 1-351 1-230 1-123 1-104 "825 *768 
expended in calendar year. 
16. Published E.R.R. (for com- | 1:562 1-576 1-413 1-263 1:127 1-110 *816 ‘761 
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Section 8 shews the numbers of females by age groups under 45, enumerated 
at successive censuses (estimate for 1941), and 


Section 7 shows the capacity value to be associated with each female in 
the successive age groups. The females of the several age groups will 
have been born in different quinquennia prior to each census and their 
appropriate capacity assessments have been ascertained from section 6 

_ by interpolation. 


Section 9 is obtained by multiplying the individual assessments of section 7 
by the actual populations of section 8 and, in the total line, provides 
the first objective in shewing the total capacity units in the population 
in each census year. 


Section 10 shews the number of capacity units expended in the course of 
the year; and it is obtained by multiplying the female populations at 
the reproductive ages (section 8) by the proportions in which the basic 
capacity unit is distributed. over the reproductive range of ages and 
dividing the aggregate of the products by 5. The capacity expended 
is the capacity consumed by the passage of the females through a year 
of their reproductive life and is not to be confused with the exercise of 
the capacity as revealed by the number of births produced. 


Section 11 shews the percentage of section 10 aggregate to section 9 
aggregate. 


Sections 12-14 ascertain the corresponding capacities produced in the 
course of each year (section 14) ; by multiplying the female births of the 
year (section 12) by the capacity value per birth (section 13) ascertained 
from section 6. 


Sections 15 and 16 shew the replacement ratios ; the capacity replacement 
value, obtained by relating the capacity produced (section 14) to the 
capacity expended (section 10) in the calendar year, being shewn at 15 ; 
and the previously published E.R.R. for comparison at 16. 


Calculations similar to those described above have been made for individual 
calendar years since 1911 and the combined results are summarized in Table ITI. 


The leading feature of this table is that provided by column 2 which purports 
to shew the total reproductive capacity of the population at the several dates 
identified from 1871 to the present time. 


If, as has been suggested, the reproductive power of a population at any time 
is a governing factor in the subsequent development of the population, it is 
clearly desirable that means should be sought, if possible, of measuring that 
power, even though the precision of the measuring instrument may not be 
such as to yield results entirely free from some approximation error. 


It is common knowledge, for example, that the population position in this 
country has for some time been such as to give rise to uneasiness, mainly 
because the birth rate fell below a normal replacement standard in 1923 and 
has, at any rate until recently, been persistently below such standard ; but 
how far is it known that the decline in the basic reproductive power of the 
population began after 1916, some seven years before 1923; that the fall in 
the seven years prior to 1923 was nearly as much as that of the following 
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Vii 
Table IlI._-Population Measurements in Units of Reproductive ( 
Capacity, 1871-1948. England and Wales. 





- For comparison with 























Total re- Units Percentage Units Capacity col. (6) 
productive | consumed of total j|replaced by| replace- = ||————=———_—————-——— 
Calendar vear capacity | in calendar} capacity | new births | ment ratio Ratio of 

of year consumed in year (5)+ (3) E.R.R. as | unweighted 

population | (thousands) in year (thousands) published | populations 
(thousands) 15-45 

1 2 | 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Long Range 
US FErs aes st tae ces 6,139 178+3 2:90 268°3 1-505 1-562 1-529 
TSS eS ee geece: ts 7,238 203°5 2°81 306°5 1-506 1-576 1-528 
i 22 7 Ne opine ace 8,172 234:7 2°87 317-1 1:351 1-413 1°375 
POOLE ei nie Sear e 9,007 PMR 3-09 342-0 1-230 1-263 1-259 
1 OU ie Sth 9,548 306-0 3-20 343-6 1-123 1°127 1-145 
TOAD Ss cet ons s 9,518 318-2 3-34 351-2 1-104 1-110 1-113 
1 OSS 7. ots Bee 9,264 332-1 3°58 274-1 +825 816 *836 
14 oe ocd aired abode 8,705 335°6 3°86 257°7 -768 -761 :173 
Individual Calendar Years 

NOU eects ote 9,548 306-0 3:20 343-6 1-123 1-127 1:145 
TOT 94, Ata es 9,541 304-9 3-20 342°4 1-123 127, 1-138 
LFS ioe eee teed. .ad ee 9,557 305-7 3-20 348°8 1-141 1-147 1-255 
LOMA aes © ose 6 9,607 308-1 S21 348-5 V-131 Lass 1-142 
1 BON Ho einen ciceos st 2, 9,657 311°3 3°22 320-1 1-028 1-031 1-038 
TONGA Feces 9,671 313-9 3°25 313-6 -999 1-004 1-010 
TORTS Ao coe nee 9,656 316-0 3-27 268-1 -848 851 *855 
LOESRE Meteo - 9,592 317-2 3°31 261:3 +824 826 *831 
gUCy Che eres ares Nee 9,473 316-6 3-34 297°6 -940 944 -947 
LOZ Oia. theses Shs 9,488 315:8 3-33 394°5 1-249 1-265 1-253 
LOZ Teer catetter sean 9,518 318-2 3-34 351-2 1-104 1-110 1-113 
NOZ2 Shs said dae tie 9,527 319-6 3°35 322°8 1-010 1-013 t-017 
MO ZS: vo cattae tee O12 320-8 3°37 318-3 992 -994 1-001 
HOSA ee met airs 9,493 322:2 3-39 307:7 955 -954 963 
102 Sree asias tw 9,471 323-9 3-42 301:1 930 928 938 
NS Zick wcnceod Mace 9,447 325.5 3°45 296-4 911 908 919 
102 Gane os berks 9,445 327-0 3-46 280-2 857 853 865 
1928S cvapees maser suits 9,409 328-7 3-49 283°7 863 859 872 
DLO 20 nee e eens Aes 9,353 330-0 3°53 VM ie | 842 835 850 
NOS 0 uesecusthe ste oe 9,300 331-2 3°56 280-9 848 840 857 
1 O3 Patent 9,264 352" 3-58 274-1 825 816 836 
193 2AM Ae Ce en: 9,212 332-2 3-61 267-0 804 790 815 
CEE eres 9,156 331-9 3-62 253°8 765 747 777 
POS4S reas hates 9,085 331-4 3-65 261-0 *788 766 803 
HOS Sixers 9,023 334-0 3-70 262-1 785 764 798 
1.936 F352 tek cee 8,976 335°9 3-74 266-1 792 774 805 
L987. For ae koe 8,929 336:2 3°77 268-8 800 785 808 
TO3 Sree PSS 8,892 335-1 3:74 274°8 820 810 824 
193 ORs ae cee eee 8,868 334:3 Sort 271:9 813 808 813 
LO4O wiare apie 8,819 336°7 3E8Z 262-2 779 772 782 
TOS Ae 8,705 335°6 3-86 257-7 768 761 °773 
19493 aa ar. Sages 8,668 335°8 3-87 289-1 861 853 *865 
OAS cee ts, oe 8,666 335-0 3-87 304-2 908 900 915 
OFA Aut ee sels 64 8,668 333-4 3°85 334-5 1-003 996 1-008 
O45 8 ces sys ues 8,640 331-1 3:83 303-8 -918 909 +920 
1946 2142 Fins chs 8,638 330-1 3-82 367°5 1-113 1-103 1-116 
a NY by ier gret ae aa ras 8,692 325-2 3°74 394°8 1-214 1-205 1-214 
TSAR A ees eons 8,765 323-0 3-69 348-0 15077 1-070 1-080 





seven years, or that, in spite of a subsequent increase of 11 per cent. in the 
size of the population, its inherent reproductive power to-day is some 9 per 
cent. less than it was during the first world war ? 


A particular advantage of the capacity type of measurement is that it enables 
important changes to be associated with the dates at which they occur rather 
than with more indefinite conditions of the future, and it avoids the danger of 
misunderstanding which has arisen in the past through such changes having 
been masked by the quite different changes suggested by the more customary 
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measures of population movement. The latter is usefully illustrated by 

Diagram U, in which changes in the numbers of individuals in the population 

over the period 1871-1948 may be seen in relation to the simultaneous changes 

a phe ea capacity of the population as set out in column 2 of 
able Ill 


DIAGRAM U.—Course of the Population of England and Wales, 
1871-1948, Measured in Terms of: (a) Number of Persons, 
(b) Units of Reproductive Capacity. 


(Decennial intervals to 1911, single years thereafter) 


404 


NumpBer oF Persons (miLLioNns) 
NumBer oF Capacity UNITS (miLtions) 





1871 188! 1891 1901 191 (opr yg 194] 195! 


The top curve shews the familiar course of the population measured in the 
customary form of the numbers of persons at successive periods and exhibits 
the steady and continuous increase associated with the whole of the period 
covered. . 

The lower curve which shows the reproductive capacity of the population 
is seen to have taken a radically different course. From 1871 to 1901 the 
capacity increased by 47 per cent., an increase not very different from that 
of the population, viz., 43 per cent. ; but thereafter the two began to diverge, 
the population continuing to increase at much the same gradient while the 
growth in reproductive power began to slacken and by 1911 had nearly ceased, 
achieving a capacity maximum in the neighbourhood of 94 million units during 
the first world war. From that time, notwithstanding the continued increase 
in the numbers of individuals, the reproductive capacity began a decline which 
has persisted for more than two decades and has lowered the level to a point 
some 9 per cent. below its maximum of the first war period. There is no doubt 
that from the point of view of its prospective influence upon future numbers, 
the population of to-day is some 9 per cent. poorer off than it was after the 
first war. 


Since about 1940 the fall appears to have been arrested, and, allowing for the 
unevenness of the war births due to temporary postponements, would appear 
to have levelled itself out for the time being in the region of 8,700 thousand 
units, a level which, under the mortality conditions anticipated in the future, 
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may be regarded as commensurate with a stable population of about 45 million 
persons. } | BH AOE 


The change in total capacity from time to time may be regarded as due in. 
the main to three factors, two of them directly associated with reproduction 
itself, viz., the units added by the new births, and the units consumed in the 
course of producing the births, together with a third balancing item, mainly 
ascribable to migration, but including a mortality component if the mortality 
experienced is significantly different from that anticipated by the construction. 
The additions and deductions associated with reproduction are shown in 
columns 5 and 8 of Table III and the difference between them may be regarded 
as a sort of natural increase (or decrease) analogous to the natural increase 
(excess of births over deaths) identified in measuring changes in population 
numbers. The third item, primarily representing the net effect of migration 
of females at ages below 45, is subject to the defects of a balancing item in that 
its numerical assessment will be affected by the errors in the other items of an 
admittedly approximate construction, but its broad influence should not be 
seriously misleading when aggregated over a series of calendar years such as 
the quinary periods shown in the following statement :— 


Approximate Analysis of capacity increase (+) or decrease (—) in 
thousands of units. 





Excess of units | Balance of gain 


Period Total capacity created over or loss mainly 
loss units consumed | due to migration 
ALG LO Madeees eeialccrrsc toot «ros —161 — 44 —117* 
TOZ E253.) sanerepns mole. ep tones s~< — 44 =e) — 40 
he 3 | Ee er et Ferre en a — 223 + 46 
POSES Sa ovan tok Set ae os uae tie dag seeks — 282 — 344 + 62 
LOSGEAONOL. AA AEs doe ne does — 238 — 334 + 96 
RO 4TEAG! sca Te bile ide snob ee —123 — 182 + 39 





* The exceptional influenza mortality of 1918 and 1919 was a contributory factor here. 


It will be seen from this analysis that during the first two quinquennia 
1916-1925, influenced as they were by the disturbance of the first world war, 
there was a comparatively minor loss from the natural factors but that it was 
markedly worsened by an adverse balancing loss over the period. It was 
clearly due to the latter rather than an insufficiency of births that the first 
fall in the reproductive capacity of the population was primarily due. 


In contrast thereto, the generally larger total falls registered over the four 
succeeding quinquennia have been entirely due to birth deficiencies which have 
this time been mitigated rather than otherwise by the migration component, 
the course of the latter having changed from an outward to an inward direction 
on balance during these periods. The last, 1941-45, record is abnormal and 
unrepresentative as it stands as it takes account only of the adverse portion 
of the recent war disturbance without the complementary restoration to be 
associated with the as yet incomplete post-war record. 


The fourth column of Table III is of some interest in showing that the 
proportion of the total capacity consumed each year has been by no means 
constant over the period portrayed. During the latter half of the last century 
it was comparatively low at less than 3 per cent. per annum, owing to the 
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large’ and increasing numbers of births which were being added to the popula- 
tion each year, by reason of which the numbers of females actually within the 
child-bearing ages tended to be depressed in relation to the total females below 
age 45. After the turn of the century when the numbers of births began to 
fall, the position began to change with the adult child-bearing section assuming 
a gradually increasing representation and the annual capacity consumption 
thereby continually rising to the maximum of nearly 4 per cent. per annum 
reached at the beginning of the recent war, a level some 35 per cent. in excess 
of the nineteenth century minimum. Since then the position has once again 
changed, the annual rate of consumption having declined since 1943 and being 
likely to continue to do so for some time, owing to the smaller numbers of 
females now coming forward in the child-bearing ages, with the consequence 
that the numbers of new births necessary to replace the capacity consumed 
and to maintain the total capacity unaltered will be on a like decreasing scale 
for some years to come. 


Finally, there remain the replacement ratios of column 6 which brings the 
subject back to the point from which it started. It will be clear from the 
discussion that the replacement ratio, whether in the form of the E.R.R. as 
hitherto published or in its slightly altered version of column 6, is an objective 
measure of a birth experience purporting to show the extent to which the latent 
reproductive capacity of the progeny replaces the similar reproductive capacity 
consumed by the progenitor generation in giving them birth. If the capacity 
created is of the same magnitude as the capacity consumed, the total capacity 
of the population necessarily remains unchanged and thus the standard 
replacement rate of unity, instead of being defined in relation to a hypothetical 
future population is seen simply as the rate necessary to maintain the re- 
productive capacity of the existing population at its existing level. 


The ratios of column 6, like the E.R.Rs. hitherto used or the unweighted 
15-45 population ratios, which are set out in columns 7 and 8 for comparison, 
are derived from a more complex construction procedure than is usually 
associated with the calculation of rates and indexes and for that reason they 
are necessarily subject to a margin of approximation. But the limited 
assumptions that have had to be employed in the construction have in no 
case been critical and their effect has been rather that of blunting the sensitive- 
ness of the measuring instrument than in weakening the basic validity of the 
measurement itself. 


The object of the examination has been to seek a clearer understanding of the 
E.R.R. rather than to change its substance, and though the general conclusion 
is that E.R.Rs. of the type of column 6 are generally to be preferred to those 
as at present calculated, it is not because of any great improvement in the 
numerical values, since the differences are usually negligible, but because the 
use of constant in place of variable weights simplifies the construction and 
vastly extends its range of application, and because ratios so constructed fit 
naturally into a wider system of population capacity measurements as has 
been described. 


Regarding the capacity measurements generally, it is thought that the 
tentative constructions described above will have been helpful in throwing 
light on the behaviour of the primary growth characteristic of the population 
of this country over the past 80 years ; the general picture could no doubt be 
improved in the light of informed demographic opinion in regard to the way 
the subject should be handled and to the conventions to be employed in its 
treatment. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Government, Inter-Departmental and other Committees on non- 
medical subjects on which the Registrar General was represented 
during the six years, 1940 to 1945, included the following :— 


Boundary Commission for England. 

Boundary Commission for Wales. » 

Electoral Machinery Committee. 

Industrial Classification (Inter-Departmental Committee). 
Official Statistics (Consultative Committee). ? 
Overseas Travel Committee (Irish Section). 

Royal Commission on Population (Statistics Committee). 
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the related Parts II of the Registrar General’s Statistical Reviews 
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2. Unless otherwise stated, the tables in the Parts II relate to the years 1940 to 1945 
respectively, and in the Text volume to the years 1938 to 1945 inclusive, either 
separately, or over the period as a whole. 

3 An asterisk (*) indicates that the data are distributed according to the age of the 
mother, or in the case of the Infertility section, the age of the deceased. 
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